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PREFACE. 


f HESE Lectures are offered as a contribution 



to the study of Pastoral Theology. They 
were delivered, for the most part, before the Uni¬ 
versity of Dublin, in my discharge of a sacred trust, 
which is known as the Donnellan Lectureship. 
Their subject is one of the questions of the day. 
The Christian Ministry : Its Origin, its Constitution, 
its Nature, its Work,—is at present invested with 
an interest which it has not hitherto obtained, and 
which shows no signs of abatement. Whatever 
may be our theological bias, it will, I think, be 
generally and even readily conceded, that this 
interest is largely due to the demands which are 
made for the Ministry, by those who claim to 
exercise sacerdotal functions and to administer 
sacerdotal authority. The theory, of which these 
are expressions, was formulated within our own 
Church by the Tractarians. It was espoused by 
three Anglican Bishops,—a former Lord Bishop of 
Exeter, a former Lord Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. 
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W. K. Hamilton), and the present Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln. Thus influentially and even officially 
expounded and defended, it has gained many 
adherents amongst the Clergy; it has produced 
remarkable changes, in worship, in terminology, 
and in devotional literature; it has created or¬ 
ganised antagonisms within the Church; it has 
affected the Nonconformist bodies beyond the 
Church; and even the Church of Borne has not 
been untouched by the wash of the Tractarian 
wave. 

The excursus of the late lamented and most 
learned Bishop of Durham, on The Christian 
Ministry, and published more than twenty years 
ago, made a profound impression in England. It 
is a digest of history, gathered from the ecclesi¬ 
astical life of different countries, and of different 
ages. It is a masterly exposition of the spirit, as 
well as of the letter, of such sacred Scriptures 
as bear upon the sacerdotal claims—claims which 
that exhaustive work discredits. 

Ten years later, in 1880, Lectures on The Or¬ 
ganisation of the Early Christian Churches were 
delivered, on the Bampton Foundation, by the late 
Bev. Edwin Hatch, M.A. These Lectures were 
published in 1882. It is not too much to say 
that they exhibit unsparing diligence, wide and 
varied research, and intrepid devotion to the 
principles to which the learned lecturer’s investiga- 
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tions seemed to lead him. Alas—may we reverently 
say it—that he should have been removed, and 
that, too, when the strength of manhood was yet 
unworn, and when all he had done gave to 
students, even though they differed from him, 
promise of further gleanings from some fields of 
history which are, even still, pathless ! AVith the 
principle of his work I am in hopeless conflict. 
But disagreement, even of this kind, is no hindrance 
to my acknowledgment of indebtedness: more 
perhaps, in the way of incentive than in any 
other—and it does not assuredly interfere with 
respect for intellectual independence. AVith sacer¬ 
dotalism Dr. Hatch had not even an approach to 
sympathy. He has left it as his solemn con¬ 
viction, that “ an exaggerated conception of the 
place and functions of the Christian Ministry has 
operated, more than any other single cause, to 
alienate the minds of men from the faith of 
Christ.” That “ exaggerated conception ” has been 
frequently and even powerfully formulated. Its 
latest advocate issued his apology on its behalf at 
the close of the year 1888. The Church ancl the 
Ministry, by the Bev. Charles Gore, ALA., Principal 
of the Pusey House, Oxford, and Examining Chap¬ 
lain to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, has, if I may 
be allowed to say so, many conspicuous merits. 
Its facts are well marshalled. Its abounding hypo¬ 
theses are commended by rare plausibility. Its 
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conclusions are stated clearly and strongly. It 
is pervaded by an admirable spirit. But the adop¬ 
tion by the author of the hypothetic method is 
disappointing, and he appears to me to revel in 
the “free use of unproved assumptions.” Some of 
these I have ventured to indicate. 

The first of the Lectures here published en¬ 
deavours to vindicate the claim which is made 
for the Society which Jesus Christ founded, as 
supernatural in its origin, and as possessed of 

a Ministry, by Divine appointment, and with 
Divine authority. The second Lecture shows 
that, assuming the inspiration of the Acts of 

the Apostles and of the Epistles, the divinely 
appointed and authorised ministry, was recog¬ 

nised in the Churches which were planted and 
organised, and that the general obligations of 

either the address of our risen Lord on the first 
Easter Day, or of the Galilean Commission, are 
not in the least inconsistent with His institution of 
the Christian Ministry. The third Lecture shows 
the difference there is, in the history, between an 
itinerant and a residential Ministry. It is an at¬ 
tempt, and I humbly believe, the first attempt, 
to work out the theory of Professor Harnack, 
respecting the ministry of the “ apostle, prophet, 
and teacher.” This has been traced through the 
missionary journeys which are recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles; it reappears in the Didache ; 
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and conspicuously in Hennas. Tlie fourth Lecture 
shows that, from a very early period, there are 
indications of the presence in the Church of a 
Ministry, which was local, permanent, and unequal. 
Here I have been obliged to recur, more than 
once, to the same set of facts which I appealed to 
in the third Lecture. The same incidents show the 
presence iu these early times of both the itinerant 
and the permanent Ministry. The latter I believe 
to be represented by Bishops, Presbyters, and 
Deacons. The transition of the itinerant to the 
permanent Ministry has a very important bearing 
upon the theory of the Apostolic Succession, but 
I have, for reasons which appear to me to be 
sufficient and constraining, declined to avail myself 
of the argument which “the period of transition” 
obviously supplies; and whoever takes the trouble 
to read and to weigh what has been written in 
an Appendix upon Kvfiepvrjrr )s will see that there 
are cogent reasons for assigning the highest au¬ 
thority to Episcopal Government. But I do not 
believe the grace of God is limited to Episcopacy. 
If, for instance, through some terrible accident, or 
visitation, or plague, all the Bishops in the world 
died, the loss would be, I sincerely believe, in¬ 
calculable. We should lose the great and spiritual 
influence of their piety, then- devotion, and their 
conspicuous self-denial. We should lose their vast 
learning, and their varied, patient, and studied 
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moderation. We should, sorrowfully, and reluc¬ 
tantly, have been severed from the remote past, and 
from historic connection with an antiquity compared 
with which the oldest thrones in Europe are hut 
as yesterday. But I do not believe the calamity 
would affect either the flow or the fulness of the 
grace of God. I do not believe the Church, to 
which the Eternal Presence has been promised, 
would thereby come to an end. 

The fifth Lecture states the work of the Ministry; 
and the sixth, the evidential effects of that work, 
as showing the help which is rendered by the moral 
argument to the historical and to the philosophical 
arguments on behalf of Christianity. 

The seventh Lecture is on Apostolic Succession. 
That theory underlies all the controversies which 
gather round the sacerdotal claim. It has been 
discussed without even such reference as the Rev. 
Charles Gore has made to the moral obliquities and 
even enormities which called down the literary 
lightning of Lord Macaulay. The argument which 
I have submitted does not require such emphasis 
or such auxiliaries as were thus suggested, although 
they do surely touch the subject at one point. 
But I have designedly discarded even a reference 
to them. And while I reject, without reserve, the 
doctrine as Mr. Gore and others have stated it, I 
hold, ex animo, the rights of the Divine Society, 
and the Divine origin of the Christian Ministry. 
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But it is a Ministry of Order and of Authority. No 
man may reject its message or derange its executive 
without sin. The Church lacks no inspiration more 
sorely now than the Divine Ideal of Order. 

The eighth Lecture is on Sacerdotalism. Here 
let me say, my prayer is that the Church may, 
through God’s overruling mercy as against man’s 
exaggerated claims, realise her sacerdotal character. 
If every true believer in our Blessed Lord devoted 
himself to the sacrifice of his time, of his talents, 
of his sympathy, of his substance, to the advance¬ 
ment of the Kingdom of Christ, and in accordance 
with the needs and in sympathy with the laboixrs 
of the Ministry, the spurious claims of a caste 
Clergy would he cancelled by the moral weight 
of individual and of corporate sanctification. And 
if the sorrowful strife of our age cause us to look 
more earnestly and prayerfully into the privileges 
which are ours in Christ, and equally ours; if, 
perceiving them, all men are organised to work 
them out in the 


“ . . . loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought,” 

then the keen sorrow which all must feel because 
o our unhappy divisions will be turned into joy. 
Christian believers will he actually the high-priestly 
race of God. Christian ministers can claim no 
more. They are no less. 
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It remains for me to say that these Lectures 
were prepared amid the thronging duties which 
pressed upon me—not only as Incumbent of St. 
Andrew’s, Liverpool, hut as Archdeacon of War¬ 
rington. In this latter position, there came to me, 
and necessarily, ceaseless demands, and as ceaseless 
interruptions. To render help to the Lord Bishop 
of Liverpool, in initiating, expanding, and strength¬ 
ening diocesan organisation; to gather funds for 
the Churches, Schools, and Diocesan Societies in 
which his Lordship’s diocese is so strong, was 
amongst the brightest joys of a busy life. But 
such work was hardly conducive to that calmness 
and concentration which a University Lectureship 
demands. But I have done w T hat I could. 

And yet, not all I ought. Bor I am deeply 
indebted to many, amongst the dead as amongst 
the living. These I desire to thank if I could. 
Amongst the latter, I acknowledge the counsel 
and the help which I have received from the Kev. 
George H. St.P. Garrett, B.D., Yicar of Widnes. 
His scholarship, varied and accurate, was of great 
use to me. Amid the manifold calls upon his time, 
he read the proofs and compiled the index. My 
warmest thanks are his. 


Tiie Deanery, 

Norwich, 

January 31st, 1890. 
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LECTURE I. 


Speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God.”—-A cts i. 3. 



E enter to-day 1 upon that season of the 


Christian year which is designed to pre¬ 


pare us, in a spirit of humility, of gratitude, and 
of adoring faith, to contemplate the Incarnation. 
Our minds are drawn aside from the acts of 
Christ, as recorded in the Holy Gospels, to His 
entrance into this mortal life, in a condition of 
weakness, of poverty, of lowliness. Every return 
of Advent Sunday reminds us of the approach of 
that day on which we re-assert our belief in the 
most tremendous fact in human history, a fact which 
is indelibly inscribed upon the mind of Christendom, 
and which, from ten thousand times ten thousand 
voices, is repeated as often as the ancient Creed 
of Xicea is rehearsed: “ Who for us men, and for 
our salvation, came down from heaven.” 

The observance of this season serves another 
purpose than that which is indicated by a profes¬ 
sion of faith, or by individual edification. It 
asserts the corporate and the continuous life of the 


1 Advent Sunday. 
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Church of Jesus Christ. For twelve centuries at 
least, this sacred period has been specialized, in 
the West. 1 It is true, that in the sixth century 
the time of its celebration was not uniform ; in¬ 
deed “ the Nestorians in the East were the first 
who changed the commencement of the year from 
Easter to Advent.” 2 But there is no debate 
respecting the utility or the dogmatic significance 
of the season. The spiritual life—individual, or¬ 
ganic, progressive, and perpetual—of the kingdom 
of Christ is indicated by the ancient observance 
of Advent, under such varied religious, moral, 
social, and political conditions as are represented 
by the history of twelve centuries. But the con¬ 
templation of the first coming of Christ most 
naturally suggests His second coming; and a 
contrast is presented between His state in the 
one and His state in. the other. “ He came to 
visit us in great humility;” “He shall come 
again in His glorious majesty.” This latter truth 
is also confessed, and even emphasized at this 

1 u The observation of Advent as a season of preparation for Christmas, can¬ 
not be certainly traced to an earlier date than the sixth century, at least in the 
West ** (Procter, p. 271). But Philastius or Philaster, the Bishop of Brixia 
(Brescia), mentions the “ fast of December, or the tenth month ” in connection 
with the Nativity of Christ: “ Nam per annum quatuor jejunia in ecclesia cele- 
brantur : in Natali primum,” etc. And as to the purpose these seasons were 
designed to serve, the testimony of Bingham is clear. “ These (fasts) were at 
first designed ... to return thanks for the benefits received in each of them,” 
etc. (vide Bingham, Book xxi., c. ii., 1). The observance of the season is thus 
traced, in the West, to the episcopate of Philaster. He was present at Aquilcia, 
at the Council, in 381, and 387 is regarded as the year in which he died. These 
circumstances suggest even an earlier date than the sixth century for the 
observance of Advent. 

2 Procter, History of the Book of Common Prayer , p. 271. 
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time. Thus, as every Advent Sunday returns, we 
own our assent and consent to two leading verities 
of Christianity. We declare our belief in the fact 
that Christ has come. We declare our faith in the 
promise that Christ shall come. 

This dual declaration was first made by angels 
to the affrighted and bereaved followers of the 
Bedeemer on the great Ascension day. Christ has 
come. This is a fact. It is the basis of intelligent 
faith. It is the substratum of the fabric of Chris¬ 
tianity, historic, dogmatic, experimental, operative. 
To deny it, is to place oneself beyond the range of 
reasoning. Christ shall come. This is a prophecy. 
It appeals to faith. It inspires hope. It inflames 
love. Millions have lived and laboured and died, 
having accepted the fact, and in full assurance of 
the completion of the prophecy. Like other pre¬ 
dictions in the sacred Scriptures, it will yet become 
history. 

Between these two poles of the personal history 
of Christ nearly nineteen centuries already lie. 
No such centuries have passed over this planet. 
They include the rise and the growth of influences 
which have changed the face of society. They 
exhibit the perennial power of laws which, if 
Savigny is to be trusted, show no sign of ex¬ 
haustion. They tell the solemnizing story of 
vicissitudes which rocked in the throes of pitiless 
revolution, the noblest consolidations of strength, 
of conquest, of statesmanship. They have witnessed 
the fall of Borne, after a decade of centuries of 
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dominion, and the survival of human society, not¬ 
withstanding the wide-spread conviction of the 
fourth century, as recorded by Lactantius, 1 that 
the overthrow of the Empire introduced the end 
of all things. They proclaim to the politician the 
unwelcome but stem doctrine, that those dreams 
of perished grandeur, which haunt the fancy of the 
poet, and which intrude upon the imagination of 
the historian, like the hand of a corpse penning 
the doom of a kingdom, whilst its courtiers are in 
the height of their revelry, may each be realized, 
until a glorious and an imperial polity, preaches 
in sepulchral silence the saddest sermon the ears 
of men can hear. These centuries have witnessed, 
too, the re-casting of the map of Europe, I dare not 
say how frequently ; for in this period how many 
countries have changed masters, modes of govern¬ 
ment, and dynasties ! They have witnessed the 
discovery of a new world, vast in area, vigorous in 
life, and to-day the home to which our superfluous 
populations are attracted. And time would fail me 

1 “ De signis, quae predicta sunt a prophetis, licet noscere. Rraedixerunt enim 
signa, quibus consummatio temporum et exspectanda sit nobis in singulos dies 
et timenda. Quando taraen compleatur hsec summa, docent ii, qui de tempori- 
bus scripserunt, colligentes ex literis sanctis, et ex variis historiis, quantus sit 
numerus annorum ab exordio mundi. Qui licet varient, et aliquantum numeri 
eorum summa dissentiat, omnis tamen exspectatio non amplius, quam ducen- 
torum vide.tur annorum. Etiam res ipsa declarat, lapsum ruinamque rerum 
brevi fore : nisi quod ineolumi urbe Roma nihil istiusmodi yidctur esse metuen- 
dum. At vero quurn caput illud orbis occiderit, et pti/ir) esse coeperit, quod 
Syballae fore aiunt : quis dubitet vcnisse jam finem rebus humanis, orbique 
terrarum? Ilia, ilia est civitas, qune adliuc sustinat omnia: precandusque 
nobis et adorandus est Deus coeli, si tamen statua ejus et placita differi possunt, 
ne citius, quam putemus, tyrannus ille abominandns veniat, qui tantum facinus 
moliatur, ac lumen illud etfodiat cujus interitu mundus ipse lapsurus est.” 
—Lactantii Firm., Inst itutwnvm , lib. vii., de Vita Beata, cxxv. (Lipsias). 
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to even summarise the achievements which the 
later centuries have witnessed in literature, in 
science, in enterprise. What further enterprises, 
what larger discoveries, what still mightier achieve¬ 
ments, what still vaster vicissitudes may remain 
to be recorded as falling within the period which 
is limited by the angelic prophecy, who can tell ? 

Looking hack through these centuries, we are 
impressed by the fact that there is no earthly 
kingdom in the nineteenth which is the lineal 
successor of its ancestor in the first. One society 
which began then exists now, and but one One 
kingdom alone can claim to have unbroken, historic, 
and vital continuity. This is the kingdom of 
Christ. This is “ the Church of the living God.” 1 
It is the new and Divine society, which was in 
its origin contemporaneous with the great Empire. 
These two represented the opposites of majesty 
and of meanness, of splendour and of sorrow. 
The giant shadow of imperial Rome, was cast over 
the cradle of the European nationalities. It fell 
far forward upon the then tenantless spaces of 
ill-known regions. But there is a vaster shadow. 
It belongs to a still more colossal and enduring 
creation. It is the shadow of the Church of 
Christ. It has fallen upon the kingdoms of 
Europe; upon the teeming masses and millions of 
Asia; upon the tribes and the countries of Africa; 
upon the unworn populations of the New World; 
upon the savages of the islands of every sea. 


1 Tim. iii. 15. 
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The origin and the nature of that kingdom; its 
temporal and eternal prospects; its apparent in¬ 
significance and its actual momentousness; its 
unwearied aggression upon wrong—whether in 
thought, in word, or in deed; its protection of the 
helpless and of the poor; its prolonged struggle 
and its ultimate victory; the absence of the King, 
yet His invisible and omnipotent Presence; the 
duration and the universality of His dominion— 
these are indicated in typology, foretold in prophecy, 
and chanted in song. The indications grow in 
number and in clearness in the pages of the Pen¬ 
tateuch, and in the representative characters of 
Hebrew history, until the eye of faith discerns 
them burning in the firmament of the Psalter, and 
glowing, in splendour, in the Apocalypse. How 
largely the kingdom of Christ entered into the 
teaching of the Saviour, the G-ospel of the King 1 

1 St. Matthew’s Gospel is emphatically and evidentially the Gospel of the 
King. The keynote is struck in the opening clause: (3i(3\o$ yeveaeus ’I tj<tov 
XpicFTov , viou Aafiid, vlov ’Afipad/u. Its echoes are heard in the prophecies which are 
cited as being exhausted by the Incarnation (St. Matt. i. 22, 23), by the place of 
the Messiah’s birth (St. Matt. ii. G), by the nature of His rule {Id.'), by the flight 
into and by the deliverance from Egypt (St. Matt, ii, 15), and by a long series of 
Scriptures, every passage being quoted to strengthen the faith of Jewish con¬ 
verts in the Messiahship of Jesus Christ. The visit of the Magi,—recorded only 
by this writer,—the inquiry made by them, and most suggestively made in 
another form by the Governor, in the Roman trial of the rejected King (comp. 
St. Matt. ii. 2 and St.Matt, xxvii. 11), the lengthy details supplied in this Gospel, of 
the mission and of the message of the Forerunner, as the herald of the kingdom ; 
the proclamation of its laws, the catholicity of its blessings, the nature, range, 
and intensity of its conflict ; the rejection of the King by the children of the 
kingdom, the erneifixion, the resurrection, and the royal declaration, ’E5o0?? 
pot Trd(ra i^ovoia iv ovpavip Kai eiri yrjs, are all in the same tone. The Galilean 
proclamation is the grand (, Amen” of the whole. Like each Gospel, that by 
St. Matthew is an organism. Its parts are related to each other,and while it 
is not intended to be a systematic treatise on the kingdom of Christ, it does 
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abundantly shows, and those who have studied 
St. Matthew’s history will not be surprised to find 
that “ the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God ” formed the theme of the Redeemer’s post¬ 
resurrection converse with His disciples. 

The suggestiveness of this statement will appear 
if we remember but some of the topics upon which 
the Risen Saviour might have addressed His 
followers, as well as His own unique position. 
He had returned from the invisible world. The 
gates of Hades could not prevail against Him. 
He had preached to the spirits which were there 
imprisoned. The antediluvian apostates heard “the 
word of the kingdom ” from the lips of the King. 1 

nevertheless set forth, as does no other Gospel, the Royalty of the Redeemer, 
and the objective character of the society which He established. The oneness 
of this Gospel serves another end, which is indicated with characteristic power 
and lucidity by the Archbishop of York, in his Introduction to a volume of the 
Speaker'* Commentary . It destroys the theory of Reuss, according to which 
this Gospel is little else than a mere pragmatic compilation. How prominent 
is the idea of the kingdom in this sacred book appears from the fact—noted by 
Liddon, in his incomparable work on the Deity of Christ, as well as by the 
Archbishop of York—that tuv ovpavQv occurs thirty-two times in 

St. Matthew’s Gospel, to which it is peculiar ; fiavtkda tov GeoO five times. 

1 It is difficult to understand how any other meaning can be extracted from 
language so explicit as is that which is found in 1 St. Peter iii. 18-20. The 
passage is amongst the most hotly contested in the New Testament, and the 
heat has been increased by the translation of the Authorised Version, to which, 
moreover, Bishop Harold Browne attributes the view which was taken of these 
verses by Hammond, by Pearson, and by Barrow. With truer instinct and with 
unstrained criticism Bishop Bickcrsteth thus expands them ; and if the reader 
has not seen the use to which this exposition has been applied in the Bishop’s 
exalted poem, Yesterday, To-day, and for Ever,” lie will thank me for tran¬ 
scribing the paraphrase here : “ Because even Christ suffered once on account of 
sins (-rrepl dfiapnuv, i.e., an atoning sacrifice for sins, the usual name for the 
sin-offerings in the LXX. version being rd ircpi dixapri&v), the just on behalf of 
the unjust—a Sinless Victim in the stead of sinful mankind—having been put 
to death in (His human) flesh, but quickened in spirit (wi 'evp-ari, omit with 
best MSS.), i.e.y this disembodied human spirit—in which (human spirit) also He 
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Several topics are suggested by the fact of His 
descent into Hades and by His return. He might 
have spoken to His disciples of the possibility of 
evangelisation going forward, amongst those who 
hereafter might be in the same moral category as 
these, who were so mysteriously selected to be 

went a journey (iropevQeis, compare iroptvdds els ovpavhv, ver. 22), and preached 
(iKT)pv%€v, as a herald proclaiming tidings) to the spirits in prison (cf>v\aKrj, 
compare Job xiv. 13, iv ady p.e i<pv\a£a s, LXX.), which (spirits) were sometime 
disobedient—refusing to repent before the door of the ark was shut—when the 
long-suffering of God was waiting (a7re£e5£xero, so the best MSS.) in the days 
of Noah, while the ark was - a preparing, whereinto (ets yv) entering few persons, 
that is eight souls were saved (dietrudyaav, 1 thoroughly saved,’ perhaps implying 
both in body and soul), by means of water, for the water which buried the 
rest of the world upbore the ark of their salvation.” This comment is on the 
same liues as that of Bishop Horsley, as well as Dean Alford, whose exegesis of 
these verses is fair, and full, and an admirable digest of much that has been 
written upon the subject. For a painful illustration of the way in which even 
good men may err in forcing their own mind into Scripture instead of faithfully 
endeavouring to gather God’s mind out of Scripture, the reader is referred 
to Matthew Henry’s exposition. The spirit of Christian antiquity is almost 
unanimous upon this doctrine. It shows the prevalence of the primitive belief 
that the spirit or soul of Christ preached the gospel to the dead. True, Iren reus 
does not quote this passage in connection with the descent into hell, but 
deduces that fact from an Old Testament interpolation, “ which he cites four 
times ” (Dr. Salmon, Introduction . p. 459 n.), yet the prominence of the belief 
which M. Henry describes as “ a popish exposition ” appears from the incidental 
references in some of the ancient Gnostic systems to the liberation of souls from 
Hades as the great purpose of the Atonement. Dr. Salmon (.Introduction to the 
New Testament, p. 541), believes “ that the stories concerning the Kedeemer’s 
liberation of souls from Hades were suggested by 1 St. Peter iii. 19.” He repro¬ 
duces Eznig’s account of the Marcionite doctrine in the same connection, 
11 Hades is deceived into regarding the ^Redeemer as one of the ordinary dead, 
and so admitting the Spoiler who was to depopulate his kingdom.” The good 
God took compassion on those who were plagued and tortured in the fire of 
hell, and He sent down His Son to deliver them. ‘ Go down,’ He said, ‘ take 
on Thee the form of a servant, and make Thyself like the sons of the law. Heal 
their wounds, give sight to their blind, bring their dead to life, perform without 
reward the greatest miracles of healing ; then will the God of the Law be 
jealous, and will instigate His servants to crucify Thee. Then go down to hell, 
which will open her mouth to receive Thee, supposing Thee to be one of the 
dead. Then liberate the captives whom Thou shalt find there, and bring them 
up to Me.’ This plan was carried out. Hell was deceived and admitted Jesus, 
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His hearers. 1 He might have instructed them upon 
the possible effects of the completion of His Atone¬ 
ment upon the countless throng of expectant spirits. 
He might have assured them that those who 
died in ignorance of His salvation, then, and in all 
the ages, would, because of His ministry in the 

who emptied it of all the spirits that were therein, and carried them up to His 
Father.” This idea appears also in the writings of Macarius Magues. who lived 
at the end of the fourth century {Diet. Chris. Bio., vol. iii., pp. 7G8, 822). 
However these eccentric imaginations may be dispelled, they attest the only 
point on behalf of which they are here referred to, viz., the prominent place 
which was given thus early, and thus constantly, to the doctrine of the Descent 
into Hades. Still earlier we find fragmentary references to the same truth. 
The Bishop of Durham’s note on irapCov i^yeipev avrohs £k veupCov (Ignat, ad 
Ep. Mag., ix., p. 131) is copious and clear. He refers to Hennas (Sim., ix., 1G), 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom., ii., 9;, Hippolytus, Origen, and Justin Martyr 
(Dial., 72), as indicating the hold which the belief had on men’s minds. It 
was, as we should expect, used against both the Arians and the Apollinarians. 
The doctrine is essentially connected with belief in the Intermediate State—a 
belief which is assuredly scriptural, reasonable, historical,—and would that one 
might add, authoritative,—and, so far as the Anglican Church is concerned, 
ecclesiastical. This latter it was. For the third Article, as published in 1553, 
ran thus : Quemadmodum Christns pro nobis mortuus est et sepultus, ita est 
etiam eredendus ad inferos deseendisse. Xam corpus usque ad- resurreetionem 
■in sepulchre jaeuit, Spirit it* ah illo emissus einn spiritihvs qui hi careers site 
inferno detinehantuv, fait, illlsque prcedicaeit ; quemadmodum testatur 
Petri locus (vide Hardwick, second ed., appendix iii.. p. 279-80). The mind 
of the Church is, however, indicated by the place which this extract from St. 
Peter’s Epistle occupies as the Epistle on Easter Even. The omission of the 
words italicised above from the third Article, is thus noticed by Dr. Boultbec : 

It mnst be confessed that we are happily freed from the obligation of main¬ 
taining such a comment on that passage ” (The Theology of the Church oj 
England, by T. P. Boultbee, M.A., p. 30). Nevertheless, the liturgical position 
of the passage in the office for Easter Even is suggestive. It has not, however, 
the prominence which it once had, probably from faithless fear lest its promul¬ 
gation should appear to countenance the Komish novelty of purgatory upon the 
one hand, or of universalism upon the other,—with neither of which it has any 
essential connection. (For some suggestive remarks upon Purgatory, sec by all 
means Dr. Salmon’s Infallibility of the Church, pp. 133, 206-14). 

1 This great and suggestive subject, which is the very heart of Christian 
eschatology, is treated with reason and with reverence in an ill-known work, 
Der Tod, das Todr/ireieh and dec /atstand der von liter absgesehiedenen Seeleii. 
Dargestellt a us dent Wort Cottrs, von Yal. Ulrich Maywahlen (Berlin : 1854). 
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invisible world, and the abiding efficacy of His 
sacrifice, be made acquainted with His redemptive 
work, and would have an opportunity mercifully 
afforded them of receiving it or of rejecting it. 1 
These, and kindred subjects relating to the invisible 
world, might well, one would reverentially say, be 
amongst the themes on which the Bisen Saviour 
would address His apostles. And they may have 
been. They are not excluded from the range of 
“ the things pertaining to the kiugdom of God.” 
So far from this being the case, they fall, naturally 
and rightly, into that department of the kingdom 
which is represented hv eschatology. On this theme 
—so high and elevating—the lowly labourers of 
the Lord could hear but little instruction. The 
theme was beyond them. But they were summoned 
to present duties. They w r ere called by a Divine 
voice, to a Divine work, which included all people 
in its prosecution, which covered all place in its 
operation, and which occupied, and shall continue 
to occupy, all the ages which lie between the 
Pentecostal Effusion and the Second Advent. These 
“ things concerning the kingdom ” were the subjects 
of prophetic adumbration. The choral harmonies 
of Solomon’s temple celebrated them. The softer 
melodies of a shrine less majestical than was his, 
re-echoed them. The predictions of Isaiah, of 
Daniel, of Joel, and of Zechariah anticipated them. 
The dream of a Babylonian monarch depicted them. 
And thus revealed, in vision and in dream, in 


1 1 St. Peter iv. C. 
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prophecy and in paean, is the conclusion violent, 
is the inference strained, that during these forty 
days, Christ, the Head of the Church, taught His 
apostles what prophet and psalm had said and 
sung of the Church, which is His Body ? Is it 
improbable that He spake of His kingdom as 
continuing the work, which the holy evangelist so 
emphatically describes as having been by Him 
begun, the record of which is in the synoptics, and 
the continuance of which, no less by Him, is in the 
Acts ? 1 May we not reasonably believe, that the 
establishment, the organisation, and the constitu¬ 
tion of the Church would be the subject of His 
converse, and the more so, when we remember the 
loving wisdom of Christ, the conspicuous incapacity 
and frailty of His followers, and the magnitude of 
the work to which they w T ere called ? 

That work was the subject of the great Commission. 
It was announced under circumstances which imply 
its supreme importance. Bor of all the manifesta¬ 
tions of the Bisen Christ, that which was vouchsafed 

1 fjp^aro, Acts i. 1. This word is not redundant. It is by its position 
emphatic ; by its significance, essential ; by its teaching, suggestive. It implies 
that in the Gospel, St. Luke had stated all that Jesus Himself “began both to 
do and teach, until the day in which He was taken up ; ” whereas in the Acts of 
the Apostles, he was about to set forth all that Jesus continued to do, through the 
apostles, under the influence of the Holy Ghost. Meyer recognises the emphatic 
position of ijp^aTo y } r et reduces its force. He says : Jesus began—the apostles 
earned on.” But this sentence ignores the idea, primary and essential, which 
is conveyed by the verb, viz., Jesus Himself began—Jesus continues, through His 
apostles. This word is of superlative moment. It is the germ of the doctrine 
respecting the Church which is expounded by St. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. Bengel’s words, though they do not occur in his treatment of this 
verse, are clear and strong : l, Libri evangeliei agunt de capite, Christo : Acta 
ostendunt, easdem res geri in corpore ejus, quod Spiritu ejus vegetatur, a mundo 
vexatur, a Deo defenditur ct exaltatur. Summa habetur Eph. i. 20, 22.” 
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on the unknown Galilean mountain was the most 
significant. It was the only appearance which was 
emphasized by Christ Himself, before His cruci¬ 
fixion. 1 It was communicated by the angel to the 
holy women, on the great Easter Day. It was 
again announced by Christ, to these women, who 
were by Him commissioned to tell the brethren 
that they were to go into Galilee, and there see their 
Iiisen Lord. The importance of this manifestation 
is, moreover, heightened by its publicity. Jesus 
Christ had appeared to St. Peter, 3 to assure him 
of His unchanged love notwithstanding the fisher¬ 
man’s startling perfidy. He had appeared to Mary 
Magdalene, 3 to transfigure her ardent affection for 
her dead Master into reverent adoration of her living 
Lord. He had appeared to two disciples, 4 to con¬ 
sole them in their sorrow, to inform them of what 
they ought to have known, and to give them larger 
blessings than those on which their hearts were set. 
He had entered the room in which His trembling 

1 pera 5k to iyepdrjuai pe, irpoafy vpas eis rr]v TaXiXaiav. St. Matt. xxvi. 32 ; 
comp. St. Matt, xxviii. 7, 10, 16. ‘‘This very appearance was the most solemn 
of all, being the one which our Lord had promised before His Passion.” Heng- 
stenberg ( Christol ., yoI. iv., p. 114), Schaff (Lange, Matt., p. 478), and Alford 
(following Schroder) regard our Lord’s announcement as made with the con¬ 
cluding words of Zechariah’s prophecy in His mind, the point of connection 
between the prediction and the promise being irpod^co, which is, as Bengel 
acutely remarks, a verhum pastorale. If the prediction of Zechariah is thus 
in touch with the promised movement of the Shepherd to Galilee, then 
that appearance of the Risen Saviour is signalised by its being ( a ) the 
subject of prophecy ; (JS) of Christ’s pre-crucifixion intimation ; ( e ) of angelic 
announcement; (^/) of Christ’s command, after His resurrection ; and ( e) of the 
disciples’ obedient resort to the place “ where Jesus had appointed them. ” 

2 St. Luke xxiv. 34 ; 1 Cor. xv. 5. 

3 St. John xx. 14-18. 

4 St. Luke xxiv. 13, 25, 26, 32. 
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disciples sought safety from the vengeance of the 
Jews,' yea, later on He repeated His visit to bring 
the joy of certainty to a sceptical disciple, 2 and 
by the Sea of Tiberias He was beheld by the seven.* 
But these appearances were to single individuals, 
or were to His apostles, or w r ere to “ the women 
also” and “the other women with them.”'’ And 
they were vouchsafed in comparative secrecy. They 
were by the lonely sepulchre, or on a road, and 
in the evening, or within closed doors, or in 
the early morning by the seaside. But the appear¬ 
ance on the Galilean mountain was, in its very 
nature, demonstrative. There was a natural corre¬ 
spondence between the publicity which was here 
adopted and the proclamation which w T as here made. 
It is the proclamation of a King. It appears in 
the King’s Gospel. It reveals Christ’s possession 
of sovereign power, in heaven and in earth. As a 
consequence of that possession, the gift 3 of the 
Eternal Father to the Eternal Son, a command is 
there issued, a Commission is there given: “ Go 
ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and lo, I am witli you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” The fragmentary character of 
the Resurrection records is admitted by all who 
have studied them. The Synoptic writers supply 

1 St. John xx. 19. * St. Luke xxiii. 55, xxiv. 10. 

2 St. John xx. 2G-9. 5 'EddOr]. 

3 St. John xxi. 2, 
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some details which must he recognised alike in 
the study and in the practical working out of the 
Commission. St. Mark, for instance, emphasizes 
the conditions upon which the blessing depends, 
and the penalty of rejecting the message. 1 St. 
Luke, recording the words of Christ upon a 
different occasion, accentuates as much the im¬ 
portance of repentance as he does the remission of 
sins, and he names Jerusalem as the centre from 
which the work is to radiate. 2 But St. Matthew 
is formal. He alone records Christ’s possession 
of absolute authority. He alone fully reports the 
conditions upon which discipleship depends. He 
alone announces the abiding presence of the In¬ 
visible, hut Omnipotent Christ, with His Church. 

The more carefully the great Commission is 
studied, the clearer becomes the conviction that 
neither the duties which it imposes, nor the blessing 
which it promises could he exclusively discharged 
or enjoyed by those who were then addressed. The 
range of the evangelistic enterprise was “ all the 
world.” But even though the apostles, and others, 
consecrated their every moment and their every 
power to this work, the ground which they 
covered would he as nothing to that which they 
must necessarily leave untouched; moreover, nothing 
less than personal immortality would be required 
for their enjoyment of the promised blessing of 
the Presence of Christ. Either, then, the Com¬ 
mission was a rhapsody, the terms of which went 

1 St. Mark xvi. 16. 2 St, Luke xxiv. 47. 
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beyond the capacity of those to whom it was 
addressed, or it had a meaning, pregnant, far- 
reaching, and designed. But if it were a rhapsody, 
then we have, as a result, the most aggressive 
society known to mankind resting upon an enthu¬ 
siastic fiction, and the missionary enterprise which 
has invaded and which is invading the countries 
of the East, the continents of the West, and the 
islands of all the oceans, and which is conquering 
their old cults, originating in and operating by 
the ecstatic dream of a Galilean peasant! Such a 
theory needs but to be mentioned to be discredited. 
It disappears in the presence of the doctrine that, 
in these words, spoken so publicly and under condi¬ 
tions which give them unique emphasis, Christ, the 
King, spoke for all time. When He addressed the 
apostles whom He had chosen, He addressed in 
them the Ministry of the Church which He founded. 
That Church was to be as wide as all the nations, 
and to every nationality Christian discipleship be¬ 
came henceforth a possibility. That discipleship 
depended upon baptism into the name of the Holy 
Trinity, coupled with such instruction as inculcated 
obedience to “all things whatsoever” Christ “had 
commanded.” To the Church as the centre of 
evangelisation, as the new society, which bestowed, 
and was in turn blessed by sacramental incep¬ 
tion, obligation, sustenance, and testimony; to 
her as inculcating individual obedience to the 
command of the King, the perpetual Presence of 
Christ is promised. In this Commission, then, we 
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have the Divine origin of the Christian ministry; 
the Divine declaration of its Message ; the divinely 
appointed Sacrament of Initiation, together with 
its momentous formula, by which sacrament the 
Church’s numbers are increased; her members are 
blessed, and are bound ; and we have here, moreover, 
the Divine obligations to obedience, 1 and the re-assur¬ 
ing promise of the perpetuity of the Divine Presence. 

The magnitude of the work, as thus defined, 
must have overwhelmed those who were summoned, 
to undertake it. Under the most advantageous 
circumstances human insufficiency must have been 
the prevailing thought in the minds of the Eleven 
and their adherents. But there were special con¬ 
siderations which were calculated to increase their 
apprehension and to strain their faith. They 
themselves had discredited their Master. They 
had betrayed His cause by treachery, by cowardice, 
by desertion, by denial. This was known. And 
it was known to those who were not likely to 
forget it, especially when the leaders of the new 
society advocated their Lord’s claims. But besides 
this, they clung to the traditional and popular 
view of a restored kingdom to Israel.” 2 Their 

1 The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, as an abiding Institution of the 
Church, is also assuredly implied by the terms of this Commission. ToDro 
7 roiare els ttjv £/j,r}v dvd/xvTjatv was the last command which Christ uttered before 
His arrest and crucifixion; and the place which this command held in the 
memory and in the heart of the Church is, I think, clear from Acts ii. 42. 
This, the sacramental obedience of the Church, reflects the sacramental in 
junction of the Christ. The thousands of Pentecost “observed” what the 
apostles were “ commanded ” to “ teach them to observe,” amongst which the 
last Memorial Mandate of the Lord held a first place. 

2 Acts i. G. 
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spiritual sight was clouclecl with the cataract of 
worldliness. They were thus morally dull; mentally 
ill-informed; socially uninfluential; and with a 
past which might at any moment colour the cheek 
with the flush of shame. Their need was indi¬ 
vidual, was absolute, was urgent. They needed 
power. This had been promised them by their 
Lord. “ Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until 
ye he endued with power from on high,” 1 and 
one phrase in the Acts of the Apostles tells us 
when and how this Power was to be bestowed: 
“ Ye shall receive Power, after that the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you,” 2 —a command which teaches 
the moral debility even of apostles, and their 
dependence, although called, experienced, instructed, 
and commissioned, upon the Holy Ghost. No 
natural force is this. It is supernatural. The 
Spirit of the Living God must he given if the 
work of the Living God is to be done. 

In full reliance upon the promise of the Father, 
and in obedience to the command of Christ, they 
tarry in Jerusalem, waiting for the Power by 
which the Commission is to he realised. While 
so waiting, St. Peter addresses the assembly, and 
makes a suggestion which is full of instruction. 
Judas had acquired immortal infamy by the betrayal 
of his Lord. He had committed suicide, and the 
apostolic number became incomplete. The vacancy 
must be filled. There was a suggestive scripture 
as old as the days of David. It foretold that 


' St. Luke xxiv. 49. 
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another should take the office which Judas had 
desecrated. There was a moral necessity 1 for a 
successor to he appointed, who should represent 
qualifications which were clearly stated. The 
assembly selected two, hut the choice between 
them was made on High, and the lot having fallen 
“ upon Matthias, he was numbered with the eleven 
apostles,” to take part with them “in tbe ministry 
and apostle ship.” 

The significance of this proceeding is great. It 
reveals clearly the growing appreciation of organisa¬ 
tion by the apostles and by their companions. It 
proves their sense of the desirability of complete¬ 
ness, and from St. Peter’s reference to the prophetic 
Psalter, we learn the place which this election had 
in the mind of God. This is the more credible 
when we remember the reasons wdiich might have 
been given for permitting that vacancy to remain 
unfilled. One might have argued that it was not 
necessary to supply a successor to the unhappy 
apostate, because their number would be sufficient 
for their work, when Power from on high was 
imparted. A second might have said that with 
the place of Judas ever vacant, there would be an 
abiding admonition to his brethren of the peril of 
covetousness, and an enduring warning, in all the 
ages, against deception, duplicity, or against that 
precipitancy which would dare to hasten the 
purposes of an all-patient God. And a third 

1 Mile Appendix on “ Messianic Prophecy, the Incentive and Authority for 
the Election of St. Matthias.” 
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might have urged that Christ had visited them, 
from time to time, during the forty days, hut He 
had not called upon any of their company to take 
the place which was vacated by the sordid wretch 
whose conduct, to this hour, is regarded as the 
blackest treachery of which man can be guilty. 
Christ knew their number was defective. On one 
occasion, He saw they were but ten. 1 On another 
occasion they were hut eleven. 2 Surely it might 
be argued, if Christ intended the vacancy to be 
supplied, He who called them, in the first instance, 
would have supplied that vacancy on one of the 
occasions when He had visited them. If any such 
reflections arose in the minds of those who were 
then assembled, they would be reasonable and even 
natural. If having arisen, they were expressed, 
few would be surprised. But the important fact 
is, that whether they were experienced or were 
expressed, there is no record. We are informed 
of what occurred. St. Peter grasps the situation. 
Such is its importance that it is the subject of 
predictive revelation. “ The Holy Ghost by the 
mouth of David spake before concerning Judas,” 3 
and predicting his doom, the gap in their ranks, 
and the necessity of its being filled, He further 
said, “His bishopric let another take.” 4 In this 
we recognise the Divine approval of order, of 
completeness, and of corporate life. In this we 
observe the first step taken by the apostles in 

1 St. John xx. 21. 3 Acts j. 16. 

2 St. John xx. 26. 4 Psalm cix. S. 
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organisation. It had the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures and the sympathy and co-operation of 
the whole assembly. And if we claim for it the 
approbation of Jesus Christ, we are hut availing 
ourselves of those instructive counsels which are 
imparted by the genius and drift of predictive 
writings; by the probable exposition of these 
passages in the Psalter by Christ Himself; and 
by the result which followed the supplication of 
St. Peter—viz., the selection of St. Matthias. But 
although their number is now complete, they must 
await the gift of the promised “ power from on 
high.” 1 That gift is bestowed. The Holy Ghost' 
descends upon the apostles and the disciples. The 
Church of Christ was born of the Spirit of Life. 
Its birthday was Pentecost. 

The account which was given by St. Peter of 
the occurrence which men then "saw and heard” 
is most instructive. They were—and his address 
is the first result of the didactic office of the 
Spirit of God—the fulfilment of the prophecy of 
Joel, and the direct consequence of the ascension 
of Christ, which was foretold by David in the 
Psalter. Nor is there any feature in the Apostle’s 
address more prominent than the place which is 
assigned to the Holy Ghost as the cause of the 
Pentecostal manifestation; 2 as a gift which may 
be imparted to the individual; 3 and as the 
enabling qualification of the minister. 1 St. Peter, 

1 St. Luke xxiv. 49. 3 Acts ii. 38, 39. 

2 Acts ii. 16-18. 4 Acts ii. 18. 
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when replying to tlie indignant inquiry which the 
authorities made about the history of the lame 
man, was, St. Luke is careful to state, “ filled with 
the Holy Ghost.” 1 When that apology was followed 
by more active hostility, which appears to have 
intensified the spirit of prayer, we are again 
informed “ the apostles were filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and they spake the word of God with 
boldness,” yea <£ with great power gave the apostles 
witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, and 
great grace was upon them all.” 2 The first overt 
act of sin within the Church, was a sin against 
the Holy Ghost—a tempting of the Spirit of the 
Lord. 3 The administration of the alms, so expres¬ 
sive of the generous love of the Church, may not 
be undertaken by men unless their other qualifi¬ 
cations are sustained by their being <£ full of the 
Holy Ghost.” 4 St. Stephen and St. Barnabas are 
thus described, 3 and it is the essential and the 
enabling gift which Ananias announces as abso¬ 
lutely necessary to Saul of Tarsus. 0 And in 
various scenes, under various circumstances, the 
Holy Spirit of God appears in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and in apostolic literature, as occupying 
the same position towards individuals, whether in 
isolation or in groups, as He so prominently 
occupied on the birth-day of the Church of Christ 
at Pentecost. These occasions need not be here 
recited. For my immediate purpose I am content 


1 Acts iv. 8. 

2 Acts iv. 31, 33. 

3 Acts v. 3. 


1 Acts vi. 3. 

5 Acts vi. 5, xi. 24. 
c Acts ix. 17. 
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to quote but oue definite and undebateable instance. 
It ascribes to the Holy Ghost the origin of spiritual 
life. From that source, we may, by the light of 
other Scriptures, learn the element in which the 
spiritual life thus originated is sustained, the service 
in which it is exercised, and the end for which it 
developes. “No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, 
but in the Holy Ghost.” 1 To say that “ Jesus 
is the Lord,” and to say it “ in the Holy Ghost,” is 
the confession of a renewed heart. It implies that 
spiritual life is bestowed, is imparted, is originated, 
by the Holy Ghost. The life thus given is sus¬ 
tained in living, congenial affinity and union with 
God. The life thus sustained, is expressed in loving 
and in lightsome service, 2 in a world which is all 
too dark and loveless, because it is apart from 
Him. The life thus exercised, thus sustained, shall 
at last rest for ever with Him by whom it was 
begun, and continued, and for whose glory it was 
exercised. This is religion as Pentecost proclaimed 
it This is the religion of the Redeemer of man¬ 
kind. It is a life from God, 3 in God, 4 for God, 5 
with God. 6 That life is the vital principle of the 
Church. It is, let us re-assert it, the supernatural 
gift of the Holy Spirit; and whether its recipients 
be a group of affrighted converts worshipping in 
a house; or one hundred and twenty expectant 

1 1 Cor. xii. 3 (E.V.) 

2 Vide a great sermon by Archer Butler (first series). 

3 St. John iii. 3, 7 ; 1 St. John iii. 9, v. 1. 

4 Col. iii. 3, 

5 1 Cor. x. 31 ; Col. iii. 17 

6 Rom. viii. 17; 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12. 
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souls gathered together in an upper chamber; or 
the larger census of three thousand ; of this the 
Divine oracles and their infallible teachings re¬ 
specting human nature assure us — the Holy Ghost 
was not more necessary to perfect the manifesta¬ 
tion of the mystery of the Incarnation than He 
was necessary to originate spiritual life in “ the 
Church, 1 which is His Body,’ ’ or to begin the 
great work of regeneration in its loftiest or in its 
lowliest member. It is as true of the Church as 
it is true of the individual, neither can be “ the 
habitation of God ” without the Spirit. 2 The in¬ 
dividual or the society to which he belongs is 
unable to say that Jesus is the Lord, but in or 
by the Holy Ghost. Each is born “ not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God.” 3 

This is the testimony of Scripture; and its inspired 
declarations, whether in the way of explicit state¬ 
ment, or of solemnising exhortation, or when 
supplying a motive to ministerial perseverance or 
to ministerial humility, are of the first order. 
On a theme of such fundamental and far-reaching 
importance, the voice of Scripture must have the 
first and the final hearing. 

On this subject, its utterance is distinct, is mani¬ 
fold, is authoritative. Its echoes are heard in the 
creeds of the Church. The “ I believe in the Holy 
Ghost ” is followed by the affirmation of belief in 

1 Eph. i. 22 23 ; 1 Cor. xii. 27. 2 Eph. ii. 22, comp. 1 Cor. xii. 3. 

3 St. John i. 13. 
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the society which He created, “ the Holy Catholic 
Church,” and, by a still larger belief respecting 
its range, as including the immensities of the invi¬ 
sible, and as involving between the seen and the 
unseen a fellowship, which is the “ Communion 
of Saints.” 1 For fifty generations of human life the 
Constantinopolitan Creed has re-affirmed the same 
primary truth. Through all these centuries, its 
witnessing voice is heard, raised in righteous pro¬ 
test against the heresies which were thus early 
associated with the semi-Arianism of Macedonius. 

1 The origin of the Apostles’ Greed, which “ no national Church has repudiated ” 
(Swainson, Creeds of the Church ), is involved in impenetrable obscurity. 
Theory after theory has been suggested, and accepted, and exploded. Canon 
Swainson’s hypothesis connects it with Marcellus, Bishop of Ancyra, in Galatia. 
Marcellus was present at the synod held in Ancyra in 315, He was present 
ten years later at the Council of Nice, and did good service for Catholic truth 
as against the Arians. Later on he was charged with holding and with teach¬ 
ing the heretical doctrines which are associated with Sabellianism and with 
Paul of Samosata, and he was deposed from his see, to which Basil succeeded. 
Marcellus made his way to Rome, where he stayed a year and a quarter, and he 
addressed a letter to “ his fellow minister Julius,” in which he fully explained 
his views. "Whether this letter was written in Latin or in Greek, Dr. Swainson 
says, “ we are not informed.” Epiplianius has preserved it in Greek. In 
that letter we have, “ quod vulgo appellatur,” the Apostles’ Creed, except tho 
words “ Father, Maker of heaven and earth ; ” “ He descended into hell ; ” 
“ Catholic ” as descriptive of the Church ; “ the Communion of Saints,” and 
the words “ eternal life,” after “the resurrection of the flesh.” In the com¬ 
pilation of Marcellus the sequence between belief in the Holy Ghost and in 
the Church is maintained. The designation “ Catholic ” is omitted, as is 
also the “ Communion of Saints.” The same omissions mark the Creed of 
Rome, the last clauses of which ran thus : “ Credo . . . et in Spiritum Sanc¬ 
tum, Sanctam Ecclesiam, Remissionem peccatcrum, carnis Resurrectionem.”' 
But the addition—catholicam—appears in the Creed of Aquileia (390) 
(vide Bingham, Book x., sec. 13), and Canon Swainson mentions it as found 
in a creed which is in the British Museum, and which is attributed to 
the eighth century. It is also in the Spanish creed of Hildefonsus, Arch¬ 
bishop of Toledo, who died in 669. In neither of these do we find “ Com- 
munionem Sanctorum.” These words appear in the creed attributed by Dr. 
Heurtley to Eusebius Gallus, but attributed also to Faustus of Reji, or- 
Riez, in the Province of Arles, about 490. This Dr. Swainson pronounces to be 
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Did men say that the Holy Ghost was external to, 
or separate from, or a ministration of, the Godhead ? 
The Constantinopolitan Creed affirms His sove¬ 
reignty, His procession, and consequently His right, 
equally with the eternal Father and with the eternal 
Son, to adoration. He is “ the Lord, who pro¬ 
ceeded from the Father, who with the Father 
and the Son together is worshipped and glorified.” 
Did men say that “He was but a mere instrument, 
by which the gift of life was conveyed”? The creed, 
asserting His sovereignty, next asserts its highest 
expression, as the “ Giver of life; ” and gathering 
up the testimony of Christ and the teaching of the 
apostles, it further declares that “He spake by the 
prophets.” Each clause is, however, preparatory 
to the grand enunciation. Each is a step which 
the ascending faith of the disciple is taught to 
take, until he rests within the mountain of the 
Lord’s house, “ the one Catholic and Apostolic 

“ the greatest step yet observed, since Marcellus, towards onr present text.” 
They are also found, later still, in the Creed of the Mozarabic Liturgy, in the 
service for Palm Sunday. Professor Westcott, in referring to the Holy Catholic 
Church, as possessing an influence not limited by time or space,” says : “ So 
our Western Fathers added, as late perhaps as the eighth century, a fresh 
clause to the Creed, in order to give clear expression to this characteristic 
thought, and taught us to declare our belief-in the Communion of Saintx" ( The 
Hist. Faith, p. 123). But the Communio Sanctorum appears as early as 490. 
It is as well, perhaps, to transcribe Bingham’s words upon “ the Church,” 
and the Communion of Saints.” “ The article of 1 The Church,’ Dr. Grabe 
thinks, was not originally in the Creed, but added in the latter end of the 
first century, or beginning of the second, upon occasion of heretics separating 
from the Church.” He then refers to Tertullian’s well-known words : Quum 
autem sub tribus et testatio fidci et sponsio salutis pignerenter, neeessario 
adjicitur ecclesise mcntio ; quoniam ubi tres, id est, Pater, ct Filius, et Spiritns 
Sanctus, ibi ecclcsia qu;e trium corpus est ” (Dr Bapt ., c. G). The article of the 
“ Communion of Saints,” Dr. Grabe says, was never in an}’ creed before the 
fourth century. 
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Church.” In this he believes as the expression of 
the energy of, yea, as the creation of, the sovereign 
Life-giver, the Holy G-host. 1 

This doctrine I submit to you under somewhat 
special conditions. I submit it, as the revelation 
of God; as an integral and as an essential part of 
the historic depositum of the faith; as endorsed 
by the uniform experience—varied, wide, and 
perpetual—of the Church. And this doctrine is 
thus submitted, and thus submitted now, because 
another and a different, and, as I believe, an incom¬ 
patible doctrine is offered for our acceptance. If 
its acceptance produced results which were purely 
personal or purely intellectual, the consequences 
would, of course, be grave, even though they might 
be limited. But when we remember that, except 
in the ideal sciences, the tendency of intellectual 
conceptions is always in the direction of practical 
life; when we remember that, in the ministry of 
the Church of Christ we have to do with the most 
influential propaganda known to mankind, then the 
interest of intellect is quickened and is intensified. 
It rises into anxiety, lest the theories of the hour 
should re-act upon the ministers of Christ, and 
through them upon those for whose souls “ they 
must give account.” 2 We are now told the 
Church of Christ had a very different parentage 

1 Vide Epiphanius, l/i Anchorato ; Suicer, sub voce <r&/i(3o\ov ; Bingham, Book x., 
cap. iv., sect. 15, *16 ; Newman’s Arians, cap. v. ; Swainson’s Creeds , cap. viii. 
This latter is a chapter of great interest. It raises some important questions 
about Aetius, and his statement at the Council of Chalcedon, in 451. 

2 Heb xiii. 17 
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fi'om that which is claimed for it by the inspired 
enthusiasm of the Psalter; by holy prophets, whose 
predictions glow amid the gathering darkness of 
the Captivity; by St. John the Divine in the Isle 
of Patmos, and after these by the splendid genius 
of the author of the De Civitate Dei. We are told 
“ that not only did the elements of the Christian 
societies exist, but that also the forces which 
welded them together, and gave them shape, are 
adequately explained by existing forces of human 
society.” 1 We are told that “the confederation 
of those societies which we commonly speak of in 
a single phrase as ‘ the visible Church of Christ,’ 
were formed without any special interposition of 
that mysterious and extraordinary action of the 
Divine volition which, for want of a better term, 
we speak of as ‘supernatural,’” 2 yea, that “out 
of elements, and by the action of forces, analogous 
to those which have resulted in other institutions 
of society, and other forms of government, came 
into being that widest and strongest and most 
enduring of institutions which bears the name of 
the Holy Catholic Church.” 3 True, the learned 
and gifted author of these novel sentiments con¬ 
cedes, somewhat reluctantly, “ as you will,” “ the 
breathing of the Divine Breath,” 4 and the 
“control of Providence;” but even when these 
grudged concessions are allowed, the fact remains 

1 The Organisation of the Early Christian Churches. By Edwin Hatch, 
M.A., Vice-Principal of St. Mary Hall, and Grinficld Lecturer in the Septuagint, 
Oxford (second ed., rev.), p. IS, Intro. 

2 Ibid., p. IS. 3 Ibid. p. 20. 


4 Ibid. p. 19. 
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that, according to this theory, the Church 
of Christ was originated and was consolidated, 
without the Holy Ghost. There is no place, in 
this scheme, for the Lord, the Life-giver (to Kvpiov, 
Kal to £«o7roiw). There is no room, because there 
is no need, for the Pentecostal Effusion. Like the 
Ephesian converts, “ we have not so much as 
heard whether there he any Holy Ghost.” 1 But 
if the contention with which I am now dealing be 
tenable, then there must have been, in the “ existing 
forces of human society,” and in its “elements,” 
the germs of all that is, in its highly developed 
condition, known to us as “the Holy Catholic 
Church.” Human society, Jewish and pagan, was 
consequently the protoplasm of the Christian Church 
as well as its formative factor. If so, then we 
ought to he able to discern in Judaism, or in 
paganism, the germs of the notes of the Church, 
even though we rigidly restrict our expectation to 
those which, it is admitted, still mark the Holy 
Catholic Clmrch, “ that widest and strongest and 
most enduring of institutions.” 2 Let us for 
width, read universality ; and for strength, read 
apostolicity, as involving apostolic origin, together 
with the promulgation of apostolic doctrine. Was 
Judaism, then, the protoplasm of Universality? 
Were its laws, civil or ceremonial, bestowed by 
God upon other races, or were the Jews commanded 
to publish them among contiguous or distant 

1 Acts xix. 2. 

2 The Organization of the Early Christian Churches , p. 20. 
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peoples ? Was their knowledge of God, in itself, 
such a moral enthusiasm that its possessors felt they 
were entrusted with a revelation, which so enriched 
mankind, that they must proclaim to the far-off 
lands the enactments of Sinai, its sacrificial cere¬ 
monial, the unfoldings of Providence through the 
unweaving of history, or even the bright prospects 
of humanity, as they illuminate the pages and the 
prophecies of the Psalter ? The Jews were the sole 
depositaries of monotheism. 1 This invigorating 
belief was specially revealed to them, although 
Auguste Comte says they received it from the 
Egyptian priests. 2 They were, through all their 

1 Deut. vi. 4 ; Amos iii. 2. 

2 *• II est certes impossible de meeonnaitre la vocation, egalement sp&nale et 
spontanee, de la petite tkeocratie Juive, derivation aecessoire de la theocratic 
Egyptienne, et peut-etre aussi Chalddene, d’oh elle emanait tres probablement 
par une sorte de colonisation exeeptionnelle de la caste sacerdotale, dont les 
classes superieures, des longteraps parvenues an monotheisme par leur propre 
d^veloppement mental, ont pu etre conduites a institner, A titre d’a^ile ou 
d’essai, une colonie pleinement monotheique, or, malgre l'antipathie per- 
manente de la population inferieure contre un etablissement aussi premature, le 
monotheisme a dn cependant eonserver une existence penible, mais pure et 
avouee, du moins apres avoir eonsenti a perdre la majeure partie de ces £lus par 
la cdldbre separation des dix tribus {Phil. Pox., tome v., p. 201, 292). The 
main assertions of Comte above, are that the Egyptian priests were monotheists, 
and became so, by intellectual growth ; and that the Israelites, through the 
colonisation of Egyptian priests, received and conserved the faith of their 
founders. It is now very generally believed that the Egyptians, in some sense, 
were monotheists, i.e.. they held the unity of God. The Rig Veda (quoted by 
Bonwick, Egyptian Belief and Modern Thought'), says, “ The Nilemen praised 
the pure God with an ancient song,” Jamblichus : “ Egypt believed in an only 
God ” ; so, too, Asclepiades, Damascius, and Proelus, Cudworth, and Cory, may 
also be quoted. The latter said, “ The higher we ascend the more the numbers 
(of the gods) diminish ; and upon the oldest monuments the most frequent 
delineation is that of Amoun Ra alone.” It may be safely assumed that 
monotheism, as it was represented by those named, was known in Egypt, and 
was held by the Egyptian priests. But it is equally certain that nature worship 
was popular and prevalent, so much so that pantheism was regarded as the 
religion of the Egyptians {fide Kenrick, Hardwieke, and Chabas in Egyptian 
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history, in contact with polytheism, to which, again 
and again, they apostatised. Is there, in all their 
annals, as we know them, a single instance of an 
effort made by the Hebrews to engage in missionary 
enterprise in order that they might win converts 
to monotheism, or as indicating their consciousness 
of catholicity ? So far from this being the case, 
we can truly say that in the life and times of 
•Jesus Christ, they were as sectarian, as self- 

Belief and Modern Thought). Sir G. Wilkinson shows how this was. “ The 
fundamental doctrine was the unity of God.” “ But the attributes of this being 
were represented under positive forms ; and hence arose a multiplicity of gods, 
that engendered idolatry, and caused a total misconception of the real nature 
of the Deity. . . . The division of God into His attributes was in this manner. 
The Egyptians gave to each of His attributes a particular name. They separated 
them, and to the uninitiated they became distinct gods.” Thus, their deities 
were attributive, yet vicarious, and topical. “ A balance of power,” as of 
honour, was thus established for the principal gods; minor deities being satis¬ 
fied with towns of minor importance ” (Ancient Egyptians , Wilkinson, c. v.). 
Thus the popular belief was pantheistic. Nor is it doubtful that it was incul¬ 
cated by the priests. The question now arises—Was the monotheism, as held by 
the sacerdotal caste in Egypt, the same as that which Scripture shows was held 
by the Jews ? The former was tolerant, and even distributive. It accepted 
what Wilkinson designates “the sub-division of the Deity.” The latter was 
exclusive, intolerant, rigid, “ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him 
only shalt thou serve.” The Hebrew law, moreover, defined idolatry, as (1) 
the worship of any other than the One True God ; and (2) as the worship of 
the One True God, under any representation. We thus see that Jewish 
monotheism differed from Egyptian monotheism in the very point in which, 
for the purpose of Comte’s theory, it is necessary they should agree. Nor is 
this the only difficulty with which the theory is weighted. Monotheism, which 
tolerated popular pantheism, was “an intellectual development,” though ad¬ 
mittedly it was a lower form of belief than the rigorous monotheism of the 
Hebrews. Is it credible that the highest form of monotheism should have been 
held for hundreds of years by colonists who laboured in brick fields, while a 
low form of monotheism was held by their sacerdotal superiors ? It must not 
be forgotten that Mr. Herbert Spencer has given finality to all speculation 
about Egyptian religion. His decision is somewhat magisterial : “ One would 
have thought that such an accumulation of proofs, congruous with the proofs 
yielded by multitudinous other societies, would have convinced everyone that 
the Egyptian religion was a developed ancestor-worship” ( Ecclesiastical Insti¬ 
tutions, p. G93). On Comte’s theory, see Jellett’s Moral Difficulties of the Old 
Testament , p. 103. 
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contained, as narrow as ever. He proclaimed a 
doctrine which shocked their religions sensibilities; 
cancelled their exclusive claims; contradicted, as 
they thought, the registrations of a Divine history, 
and elevated the doomed Gentiles to the heart of 
God. This doctrine was, God so loved the world! 
No, they exclaimed, God loves the Jew, but the 
world—never. Ay, and through all the Acts of 
the Apostles ; through primitive Christian history; 
through the ages which have since intervened ; up 
to the day we meet, Judaism is as rigid, as inflexible, 
as narrow, as tribal, as it was when the Church of 
Christ was born. Is it credible that a religion, 
the ordinary life of which was expressed by the 
synagogue, brought into being, directly or indirectly, 
that catholicity which, in range and in dogma, 
specialises the Christian Church ? Nor is our 
investigation less disappointing when we endeavour 
to discern the germ of apostolicity in “the existing 
forces of human society,” as we know it from the 
pages of sacred or of secular literature. The 
apostolicity of a Church depends upon its recogni¬ 
tion and its possession of three elements, each of 
which is essential to the validity of this high and 
holy claim. These elements are its origin, its 
doctrinal expression, and its authorised executive. 
Its origin must be according to the words of 
the great epistle to the Ephesians, which more 
than any other contains the doctrine of the Church, 
“ the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ Himself being the chief corner stone.” Its 
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expression, the utterance of its life, whether it 
be in the adoration of God in worship, by praise, 
by thanksgiving, by supplication; or its message 
to mankind by proclamation, by symbol, by sacra¬ 
ment, must be the doctrine which the apostles 
taught, the faith in which they lived, for which 
they “ resisted unto blood,” and the influence of 
which so over-mastered prejudice, power, and 
passion, that, its enemies themselves being judges, 
it revolutionized contemporaneous society. Its 
executive must be that which the apostles insti¬ 
tuted, and recognised, and approved. 1 Whether 
these three constituent elements of apostolicity 
existed in human institutions prior to the day of 
Pentecost, may be the subject of inquiry. If they 
did, we ought to be able to discern them in each 
of the two great divisions, which, when united, 
represent the society of the first Christian era, 
Jewish-Christian and Gentile-Christian. That Christ 
was not regarded as the foundation of His Church 
by the Jews generally, is established by the fact of 
His having been rejected, and even murdered. 
The crucifixion of the Lord of Glory is, to all 
time, and to all men, the demonstration afforded 
by Jewish opinion of the resentment aroused by 
His claims; of the impatience provoked by the 
proclamation of His kingdom; and of the power 
possessed by prejudice to harden the heart, to blind 
the eye of reason, yea, and to stifle the authoritative 
announcements of revelation. Of that high crime, 

1 Vide Appendix on 11 The Essentials of Apostolicity.” 
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the apostles were at least innocent. They loved 
their Master. They heard His instruction. They 
witnessed His miracles. They beheld the moral 
splendour of a stainless life. How low were the 
views which they entertained of Him as the 
founder of a world-wide, a spiritual, an imperish¬ 
able fabric, most of us are aware. They are 
heard in the somewhat petulant complaint of the 
Emmaus wanderers, whose simple confession shows 
the distance between their highest conception of 
the mission of Christ, and the Divine ideal of that 
mission. 1 Later on, when their Ilisen Lord assured 
the apostles of the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
their inquiry was as to the revival of a royalty 
which alternated, even in its palmiest days, between 
sin and splendour, between glory and shame, between 
material wealth and moral woe. 2 Not that God 
left Himself without witness, respecting the nature 
and the range of His purpose. The prophecies of 
Isaiah and the dream of Nebuchadnezzar lay in 
their Scriptures. The great Hallel was chanted 
amid the solemnities of a season which, to us, is 
an objective portrayal of the sacrifice of the Saviour. 
Christ Himself, when speaking of the kingdom 
which was thus typified, appropriated the language 
of Isaiah. Besides all this, the apostles heard their 
Master declare, “ On this rock I will build My 
Church.” Yet who can say that Jewish opinion, 
whether represented by the enemies or by the 
friends of Christ, recognised in Him the foundation 

1 St. Luke xxiv. 21. 2 Acts i. (>. 
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upon which the temple of God would he erected ? 
Nor was Gentile-Christian society, as we know it, 
at all likely to reverse this conclusion. And he 
would be a bold and a successful investigator who 
could discover apostolic doctrine in the licitce 
religiones of the Empire. It requires rare courage 
and still rarer discrimination, to find, amid the 
moral morass represented by the Corpus poetarum 
Lcitinorum, the protoplasm of the life, which the 
Pentecostal day proclaimed to be the gift of the 
Spirit of God to the Holy Catholic Church. 

But, it is maintained, the ministry of the visible 
Church of Christ is a transcript of certain offices 
which, it is notorious, existed in ancient civil society. 
The chief of these was the e 7 rto-K 07 ros. This office 
was primarily financial, and a literature of a varied 
and most instructive kind is cited to establish this 
idea. With such a theory I am not now concerned 
further than to say that St. Paul addressed the elders 
of Ephesus in language which consumes it to ashes : 
“ Take heed, therefore, unto yourselves, and to all 
the flock, in the which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you bishops, to feed the Church of God, which He 
purchased with His own blood.” 1 Is this the warn¬ 
ing of an apostle, frill of holy concern for the souls 
of men, and solicitous even to anguish, for the 
fidelity of a ministry, appointed by the Holy 
Ghost ? or is it the Laban-like anxiety of a man of 

1 7 rpocrix €T€ °^ v ftturois Kal iravTi Tip troifxviip iv <p v/ias to Uvevfia Tb'&yiov Wcto 
imaKdirovs, woi/iaiveiv tt)v eKkXTjaiau tov Oeov, fjv TrepteTrotyaaTO dia rod afy-iaros rov 
SLov (Acts xx. 28). 
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the world, who, with itching palm, with an eye 
keen for coin, and with a mind quick in the 
calculations of arithmetic, warns the men whom, 
in all probability, he himself had ordained, to look 
after the finances of the Church ? Would such 
a direction be expressed by such language ? St. 
Peter—in an epistle which recognises a duly or¬ 
dained ministry and also the priesthood of believers 
—speaks of Jesus Christ as “ the Shepherd and 
Bishop of your souls.” 1 Is this a financial title? 
If it be, then by all means let the servant be as 
his Lord. If it be not, then it is but reasonable 
to require that the spiritual significance of the term 
be preserved when we are dealing with a spiritual 
kingdom and with spiritual work. If the Church of 
Christ was, either ideally or actually, a huge poor- 
law system, the oversight of finances would probably 
fall to the bishop. But not such is its function. 
It is the divinely instituted society, by which the 
salvation of souls is proclaimed, and by which the 
kingdom of Christ is advanced amongst mankind. 
In that kingdom an apostolic ministry labours. 
The earliest ancestors of that ministry were ap¬ 
pointed by the Holy Ghost, by Whose utterance, as 
well as by the title given under His direction to 
Him whom He glorifies, the sphere of their over¬ 
sight is proved to be not financial, but spiritual. 
Their Master’s office is the bishopric of souls. 
Their ministry is, thus far, the perpetuation of His. 
Such a ministry was unknown before the Pentecostal 

1 jbv Troifitva Kal iiritTKOTToi' rd'v i/fiCov (1 St. Peter ii. 25). 
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era. It was the gift of the ascended Christ 
“ to the Church, which is His Body.” 

To this belief the Church of England is committed. 
For centuries she has affirmed it, under the most 
impressive conditions. In the Ordinal, it appears in 
the inquiry which the Bishop makes of the candidate- 
deacon, and the place which that inquiry occupies 
indicates the mind of the Church to be that “the 
inward moving by the Holy Ghost ’ ’ is the first quali¬ 
fication for ministerial office. 1 The same doctrine 
is affirmed again and yet again, when the deacon is 
advanced to the priesthood, and when the priest is 
advanced to the episcopate. 2 The supplications of 
the faithful, the counsels of the bishop, and the most 
solemn antiphonal in the liturgy, the Yeni Creator 
Spiritus, proclaim, in prayer, in praise, in exhorta¬ 
tion, the Holy Ghost to be, as He was in the 

1 It is significant that the first reference to the ministry of the Church, in the 
Litany, is the prayer for spiritual illumination. The Litany is appointed to be 
said or sung at every ordination of deacons or priests, and at every episcopal con¬ 
secration. In each such service a special supplication is ordered, which appears 
to be expletive of the ordinary suffrage, “ that it may please Thee to illuminate 
all Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, with true knowledge and understanding of 
Thy word,” etc. The first inquiry to be made by the Bishop, “ in the presence 
of the people,” is : “ Do you trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghost to take upon you this Office and Ministration, to serve God for the pro¬ 
moting of His glory, and the edifying of His people ? ” (For a most searching 
exposition of this inquiry, see Wilberforce’s Ordination Addresses.) 

2 The Collect, in the office for “ the Ordering of Priests,” which is also used in 
the office for the Consecration of Bishops, reiterates the doctrine thus : “ Al¬ 
mighty God, giver of all good things, who by Thy Holy Spirit hast appointed 
divers Orders of Ministers in the Church.” The necessity—absolute, imperative, 
and individual—of the Blessed Spirit to those about to be “ ordered ” is again 
implied by the injunction of the Bishop, “ that you will continually pray to God 
the Father, by the Mediation of our only Saviour Jesus Christ, for the heavenly 
assistance of the Holy Ghost.” The “ Yeni Creator Spiritus,” and the Declara- 
rion at the Imposition of hands, witness in supplication and in symbol, to the 
same essential truth. 
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beginning, is now, and ever shall be, the Life of 
the Ministry, the Life of the One Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. 

The bearing of this doctrine—scriptural, historical, 
and experimental—upon the work to which many of 
those I now address will soon give themselves, is 
obvious, is personal, is emphatic. You, my brethren, 
members of one of the oldest branches of the Church 
catholic, will in due time be admitted to the ranks of 
the ministry. You will soon take your place amongst 
the commissioned ambassadors of the Kingdom of 
Christ. Bear with me if I entreat you to remember 
that seldom, if ever, have the conditions of the holy war 
which the Church wages against evil been so trying. 
Never have such vast, such splendid opportunities for 
service been so abundant. The moral, the intellec¬ 
tual, the social problems of the day will require from 
you sympathetic treatment. The difficulties of belief 
and the larger difficulties of unbelief; the paralysing 
influences of materialism; the self-sufficiency of a 
spiritual transcendentalism; the intrepid interroga¬ 
tions of scepticism, impatient, unreasonable, though 
useful; the vain assumption of gnosticism which 
underlies the heartless creed of the agnostic and the 
atheist: these will test your education, will appeal 
to your sympathy, will even strain your faith. And 
besides these, you will surely have to cope with the 
demands of socialism; with their relationship, if any, 
to all that is involved in the brotherhood of men, as 
Christ revealed it, as His Church proclaims it, as 
the age requires it. Men will ask you to endeavour 
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to rectify the wrongs which one class inflicts upon 
another, or to justify or to condone the greater 
wrongs, which precipitate infatuation and violence 
inflict, in the vain hope of securing immediate and 
even hasty redress. These, the expressions of human 
life, saddened by sin, exasperated by intense social 
strain, strengthened by the ever-widening influences 
of democracy, of disintegration, and of economic 
unrest, will appeal to you as the ministers of a 
Master who has touched the world at all points. 
To such appeals you will return an intelligent, a 
sympathetic, and a righteous reply. As you give 
it, never forget Whose you are, and Whom you 
serve. Be true to your mission, to your message, 
to your Master. You represent a feature which is 
peculiar to Christianity, because it is the especial 
creation of Christ. He first, He alone, He for 
ever instituted the pastoral office. He has given 
to it the inspiration of His example, the moral 
strength of His authority, and the evidential and 
infinite criterion of His blessing. There is no other 
religion known to mankind which possesses this 
feature. The ritual of old cults represents sacer¬ 
dotalism in its incipient, as well as in its advancing 
and advanced stages. We can trace the existence 
of a priesthood in most places where the religious 
idea has been expressed. It has been found in 
Egypt, where sacerdotal succession was pursued 
down to the twenty-sixth dynasty; and in Babylon,, 
and in Assyria, where Tiglath Pileser combined 
the priesthood and the sceptre, a combination 
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which appears among the Aryan peoples, the 
Spartan, the Greeks, and even the primitive Scan¬ 
dinavians. Similar evidence is supplied by the 
ancient history of the Japanese, the Chinese, the 
Mexicans, and the Peruvians. Rome, in particular, 
had an elaborate hierarchy. There were the pontiffs 
and the augurs. There were the rex sacrificulus and 
the sacrifices and the vestal virgins. There were 
the salii, with their sacred shields, and the feciales 
with their gory spears. There were the curiones, the 
representatives of popular election, of personal purity, 
and of the religious presidency of their respective 
tribes. Nor is it otherwise in these venerable 
systems in the East which are yielding all along 
the line, to the patience and to the faith of the 
missionary army which is beleaguering the Jerichos 
of India and Ceylon, of China, of Japan, of Africa, 
and the islands of the sea. Buddhism, Brahminism, 
Mahommedanism, and even demon worship have 
their priests, and similar sacred officialism is recog¬ 
nised in that system of Positive Philosophy, which 
arrogates to itself the title of the Religion of 
Humanity. 1 The other and the older systems were 
anterior to Christ. Some of them contain age¬ 
long anticipations of His evangel. But the religion 
of the rich salons of the West, which has Paris 
for its holy city, and Comte for its Christ, has 

1 Toute la hidrarchie theorique subit iramediatement l’impulsion continue du 
Grand-Pretre de l’Humanitc, qui nomine, deplace, suspend, et meme r^voque 
sous sa seule responsabilite, ses membres quelconques. La residence normale du 
pontife doit rester annexee a la m6tropole Parisienne, sans que jamais il par- 
ticipe au gouvernement de la sainte cite ” (Politique Positive, chapitre quatri&me, 
t. 1). The following passage appears in a letter which Comte addressed to his 
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stolen some of its noblest conceptions from the 
Nazarene, and it declines to acknowledge the theft. 
It, too, has a ministry of three orders,—aspirants, 
and vicars, and priests. 1 The offices assigned to 
these and to the class as such, vary with the 
nature of the system to which they belong; with 
the moral sense of the people; with the intellectual 
grade of the age; with the numerical strength 
of their adherents. They were medicine men, 
exorcists, sorcerers, or rain-makers. They were 
heads of tribes, warriors, rulers, and even kings. 
They offered sacrifices ; they burnt incense; they 
declared war; they were the mediators of belligerent 
societies; they composed hymns; they appointed 
sacred seasons, places, feasts, and fasts. The 
living oracles record for our learning the offices 
which were assigned by Divine authority to the 
Hebrew priests who were “taken from among men” 
and “ ordained for men in things pertaining to 
God.” 2 Thus official sacerdotalism, in some form, 
is universal, is ancient, and is common alike to 
monotheism and polytheism. But popular sacer¬ 
dotalism, or the priesthood of believers, is peculiar 
to Christianity, while the pastoral office is the 
unique institution of Christ. In no other religious 

wife, in the belief that he had won M. Armand Marrast to his views. It appears 
in M. Guizot’s Meditations on the Actual State of Christianity : “ Marrast no 
longer feels any repugnance in admitting the indispensable fact of my intellec¬ 
tual superiority ; he is, in this respect, in my opinion, especially influenced by 
Mill, whom he holds, and with reason, in high account. To speak plainly, and 
in general terms, I believe that, at the point at which I have now arrived, I have 
no occasion to do more than to continue to exist; the kind of preponderance 
which I covet cannot, henceforth, fail to devolve upon me.” 

1 Pol. Pos ., c. iv., t 4. 2 Heb. v. 1. 
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system does it exist. No other master requires of 
his servants that personal, individual search for 
souls, which is at once the expression of His love 
and of their infinite value. The office is amongst 
the manifestations of the Divine Life imparted to 
the Church by the Holy Gfhost. There is nothing 
analogous to it in the range, ancient and vast, 
of non-Christian sj'stems. Bear this thought in 
your hearts. Glorify it by the unanswerable argu¬ 
ments of devoted lives. Let the visible rhetoric 
of unwearied self-sacrifice establish your connection 
with the Bonus Pastor. And of all the principles 
which will compete for supreme recognition in 
your heart, in your chamber, in your life, there 
is no principle so likely to quicken your spiritual 
pulse, to purify your motive, to adorn your 
utterance with abiding results which will glorify 
your Lord, by bringing immortal and increasing 
blessing to the souls He died to save, as that 
principle which, like a ray of light travelling through 
the abysmal depths of space to illumine a far-off 
world, unites the Church of Pentecost with the 
Church of our age ; and maintains in the one the 
continuity of the life which was originated in 
the other. That principle is as essential to the 
individual believer, as it was to the Church which 
the Holy Ghost created. It comes to us, like a 
breath of violets from a far-off land of sunshine : 
“Not by might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.” 1 


1 Zech. iv, G. 


LECTURE II. 


“ Then the twelve called the multitude of the disciples unto them, and said, 
It is not reason that we should leave the word of God, and serve tables. Where¬ 
fore, brethren, look ye out among you seven men of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business. But we 
will give ourselves continually to prayer, and to the ministry of the word. 
And the saying pleased the whole multitude : and they chose Stephen, a man 
full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, and Philip, and Prochorus, and Nicanor, 
and Timon, and Parmenas, and Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch, whom they set 
before the apostles : and when they had prayed, they laid their hands on 
them.”— Acts vi. 2-6. 


MONGST the compensations afforded by the 



-LA- perils which belong to a period of active 
theological controversy, is the critical inspection 
of premises from which momentous conclusions are 
drawn. Many who are interested in the subject 
under review, whether it is social, or moral, or 
political, or scientific, or religious, will consent to 
re-consider the whole question, and will welcome any 
additional evidence which may be contributed. This 
disposition may not be as general as one could wish. 
It will not be shared by those who hold that ques¬ 
tions once considered settled may not be re-opened. 
It may be even denounced by some who suspect that 
renewed investigation may prove their possessions, 
or their privileges, to be no longer tenable. The 
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candid inquirer will not sympathise with such pre¬ 
judice, any more than he can respect such dwarfing 
selfishness. He will welcome information from any 
quarter, listening patiently to every new theory, even 
at the cost of intellectual unrest. The theologian, 
of all men, must foster this disposition, especially in 
this age, and for reasons which need not he stated in 
a seat of learning. 1 The bearing of this principle 
upon the existence of the Christian ministry, as a 
Divine institution, is obvious when we remember the 

1 The doctrine advocated in these phrases is irreconcileably opposed to another 
which has the powerful sanction of Cardinal Newman. In his Grammar of 
Assent , he leads us, step by step, up to the high conclusion which is expressed 
by the indefectibility of eertitude.” The plain English of this novel and even 
opportunist theory is stated in the section (3, c. v.) which treats of “ Belief in 
Dogmatic Theology.” He there says: “ In the act of believing the Catholic Creed 
at all, we forthwith commit ourselves by anticipation to believe truths which 
at present we do not believe, because they have never come before us ; we limit 
henceforth the range of our private judgment in prospect by the conditions, 
whatever they are, of that dogma. . . . All that he knows now as revealed, 
and all that he shall know, and all that there is to know, he embraces it all in 
his intention by one act of faith ; otherwise, it is but an accident that he believes 
this or that, not because it is a revelation. This virtual, interpretative, or 
prospective belief is called to believe impUcite .” This theory the author applies 
to the “ word of the Church ” as the interpreter of Revelation. “ That the 
Church is the infallible oracle of truth is the fundamental dogma of the 
Catholic religion ; and ‘ I believe what the Church proposes to be believed ’ is 
an act of real assent, including all particular assents, notional and real; and, 
while it is possible for unlearned as well as learned, it is imperative on learned 
as well as unlearned.” This plea is opportunist. The author lias in his mind 
the doctrine of the Infallibility of the Church. Her utterances command 
certitude. She herself is indefectible. Nor can there be a reasonable doubt, 
that if this could be established, even prospective belief ” would make great 
bounds at her bidding. But this indefectibility of certitude has a very forbid¬ 
ding likeness to the open-your-mouth-and-shut-your-eyes logic of the nursery. 
Memory, clear, and keen, and frequent, associates it with both pain and 
pleasure, neither being the less real because they were associated with infancy, 
and both experiences being influential in the formation of the habit of inquiry, 
which the training of the nursery seemed intended to frustrate, but which it 
assuredly fostered. In the same way, the ecclesiastical version of the same sort 
of reasoning, exercised, too, with respect to Halley’s comet, in 145G, and the 
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claims which good men have made for that ministry 
upon the authority of the words which Christ ad¬ 
dressed to His followers. When our Risen Lord 
appeared to them on the evening of the first great 
Easter Day, He said to them, “ Peace be unto you : 
as My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you. 
And when He had said this, He breathed on them, 
and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: 
whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.” 1 

These words, with which controversy, painful and 
prolonged, has made us familiar, have been regarded 
as conferring upon the apostles the most tremendous 

“false Pythagorean doctrine of the mobility of the earth and the immobility of 
the sun,” in 1016 (vide Tyndall’s Fragments of Science, p. 553), was intended 
to clog inquiry. It gave it a powerful impetus. It has taught mankind that 
the claims of the Church rest, ultimately, upon probability. If so, then, since 
no conclusion can be stronger than the premises from which it is deduced ; and 
since demonstration is stronger than probability, men cannot extract demonstra¬ 
tive certainty from probable premises, which is only another way of saying that 
attention is to be paid to fresh evidence; that every belief which reposes upon 
even the very highest probability, is to be held as still open to question. This 
is required by the nature of probability; by the imperfection of language ; by 
the ever widening area of investigation ; by the fresh and frequent contributions 
which are being made to knowledge; by the law of correlation. The indefecti- 
bility of certitude, applied to doctrine, would ignore these requirements. For 
the opposite error, the reader is referred to the late Professor Clifford’s Ethics 
of Belief. “ Inquiry into the evidence of a doctrine is not to be made once for 
all, and then taken as finally settled. It is never lawful to stifle a doubt. . . . 
* But,’ says one, ‘ I am a busy man; I have no time for the long course of study 
which would be necessary to make me in any degree a competent judge of 
■certain questions, or even able to understand the nature of the arguments/ Then 
he should have no time to believe.” This rather magisterial prohibition exhibits 
a rare amount of ignorance of the conditions which govern the life of millions, 
and of that probability which He “ who knoweth whereof we are made ” has 
permitted to be the rule of life. Professor Clifford is as unreasonable and as 
erroneous as Cardinal Newman. 

1 St. John xx. 21-23. 
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powers conceivable by man. They are accounted as 
the Apostolic Ordinal. They are employed in the 
solemnities of ordination in the Church of England, 
when a deacon is admitted to the second order of 
the ministry. They were cited b) r St. Ambrose in 
the famous Novatian controversy, and St. Jerome’s 
reference to them is well known. Later on Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Beveridge, and others appeal 
to them as conferring spiritual authority whereby sin 
is remitted or retained. 1 Richard Hooker’s opinion 
is on this wise: “It is true that our Saviour by 
those words, ‘ Whose sins ye remit, they are re¬ 
mitted,’ did ordain judges over sinful souls, give 
them authority to absolve from sin, and promise to 
ratify in heaven whatsoever they do in earth in 
execution of this their office : to the end that hereby, 
as well His ministers might take encouragement to 
do their duty with all faithfulness, as also His people 
admonition, gladly with all reverence to be ordered 
by them.” 2 

Now, however the significance of Hooker’s words 
may be toned down by remembering the connection 
in wdiich they are used, the restraints which he 
recognises, and the illustration with which he safe¬ 
guards the doctrine, they appear to favour the belief 
that by them Christ ordained “judges over sinful 
souls,” and, in fact, all Romish and some Anglican 
authorities accept them in this sense. But this 
belief, and the sacerdotal theory which expresses 

1 Vide Lecture VII. on “Apostolic Succession.” 

- Ecc. Eid.. Bk. vi., c. vi., 3. 
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it, raises a crucial question, viz. To whom were 
these words addressed ? If they were addressed 
to the apostles alone, to them alone was the 
awful authority given. If, on the other hand, 
they were addressed to others besides the apostles 
—to disciples who believed in Christ, such as the 
seventy, or even to women—then, unless good 
reason can be shown for limiting their application, 
the privileges which some believe them to bestow 
belong to all to whom they were addressed. Others 
who heard them from the lips of the Eisen Lord, 
even though not apostles, were ordained “judges of 
human souls,” in which case, the apostles had no 
peculiar sacerdotal authority, possessed no exclusive 
power of absolution, and enjoyed no judicial func¬ 
tions. Thus, it might be argued, our Lord, on the 
eve of the first Easter Day, abolished the distinction 
which three years’ training had emphasized, between 
the apostles and the disciples, between those whom 
He had chosen to “be with Him,” and those 
amongst whom they laboured; and in doing so He 
rendered it extremely difficult to establish an official 
claim for the Christian ministry. If the apostle was 
merged in the adherent, He rather discredited, by 
anticipation, the later distinction between clergy 
and laity. 1 The same inference is drawn, and 
upon similar grounds, from the account which St. 
Matthew gives of the proclamation of the great 
Commission. Eor a considerable period, the great 
evangel, which proclaims the universality of the 

2 Vide Collected Writings of J, N, Darby, vol. iv., p. 4. 
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Christian Church, the conditions of membership, and 
the perpetuity of Christ’s Presence, was regarded as 
addressed to the apostles alone, and to those who 
succeeded them in the work of the ministry. Many 
thoughtful men, however, give to these words a 
larger reference. They do so, because they believe 
that, as others than the apostles were present in the 
upper room, when the Saviour appeared to them 
on the evening of the Easter Day, and from Him 
received the salutation of peace, and the commission 
for service, and the gift of the Holy Ghost, and the 
announcement that by them sins were remitted or 
were retained, so when, by appointment, He met 
His disciples in Galilee, there were present, besides 
the eleven who worshipped, “ some who doubted.” 
It is argued that doubt was impossible to any of the 
eleven, since the only one who had doubted, had, 
through the merciful sympathy of Christ, accepted 
the evidence which brought luminous conviction and 
unreserved confession. Who, then, were the “ some 
who doubted”? They were, it is answered, amongst 
the five hundred brethren, of whom St. Paul writes 
as having seen the Christ. If so, then to the five 
hundred as well as to the eleven, the great Commis¬ 
sion was addressed. To them the universal range of 
evangelization was entrusted. To them sacramental 
administration was committed. To them the office 
of teaching was, by Christ, assigned. Now, no 
question need be raised here 1 respecting either the 
significance of the words which are regarded as the 

1 Vide Lecture Yli., ut xupra. 
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Apostolic Ordinal, or as to whether others than 
the eleven were present on the occasion or not. 
Neither am I careful to discern, amongst the five 
hundred brethren, those who, according to St. 
Matthew, “ doubted.” Yea, I am willing to admit 
that in that upper room, consecrated by the sweetest 
and by the saddest memories, there were assembled 
the holy women, the distracted and terrified dis¬ 
ciples, the ten apostles, and the Emmaus wanderers. 
I am willing to believe that all were greeted with 
the blessing of the Son of Peace ; that all heard 
from the Lord’s lips the Great Enunciation — in¬ 
dividual, imperative, universal—namely, Peace, the 
starting-point for work; that all felt the breath of 
the Prince of Life, and received a special spiritual 
blessing; that all heard the glorious words which 
constitute the charter of the Christian society—to 
remit and to retain sins. Larger admissions the 
most uncompromising advocate of modern Mon- 
tanism on the one hand, or the most thorough-going 
antagonist to the theories of Cyprian on the other, 
will hardly require one to make. But I will go 
further. I am willing to allow that the Proclamation 
upon the mount in Galilee was heard by others than 
the apostles, and that to these the command of the 
departing Christ was addressed. These concessions 
are made, because they in no wise invalidate the 
claims which arise out of the place which Christ’s 
training of the twelve and sxibsequent sacred history 
presumably and actually assign to the apostolic 
body. If the words addressed by Christ to, say, the 
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hundred and twenty in the upper room, abolish or 
reduce the distinction between the apostles and 
His ordinary adherents, then the prominence which 
the former receive, throughout the ministry of the 
Redeemer, and in the Acts of the Apostles, is in¬ 
explicable. If the Galilean proclamation was limited 
to the apostles, then those who “ were scattered 
abroad,” consequent upon the great persecution 
which arose after the martyrdom of St. Stephen, and 
who “went everywhere preaching the word,” 1 exer¬ 
cised an unauthorized function, usurped privileges 
which were apostolic, and very shortly after the 
Ascension set a conspicuous example of disobedience 
or of impatience. But we are told that these very 
men were blessed in their work. They were Cypriots 
and Cyrenians. “ The hand of the Lord was with 
them: and a great number believed, and turned unto 
the Lord,” 2 and the apostolic body did not hesitate 
to sympathise with their evangelistic enterprise. 3 
Once again, if the Galilean Commission equalized all, 
by giving to each common authority to preach, to 
administer sacraments, and to communicate instruc¬ 
tion, then the history of the apostolic Church, as 

1 01 p.bv ow oiadirapiv-es oiijXdov. evayye\i£6p.€voi rbv \6yov (Acts viii. 4). The 
reader will notice that the action of Philip is described differently: iK^pvaaev 
avTois rbv Xpurrov. This difference is recognised in the Rev. Vers., which de¬ 
scribes the evangelistic act as preaching, and the official act as proclaiming. 
The difference appears in the Vulgate. The scattered disciples are described as 
“ evangelizantes verbum Dei,*’ but of Philipit is said, “praedicabat illis Christum/’ 

Different words are used in the original for preaching in this and the following 
verse. There it means ‘bearing the glad tidings of the Word and does not 
necessarily imply any official character in the bearer” (Cook, in loc.). 

- Acts xi. 19-21. 

3 Acts xi. 22. 
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recorded by St. Luke, is apparently a studied and 
elaborate historical contradiction to that theory. 
Nothing can be clearer than the fact that, whether 
the five hundred brethren were the recipients of an 
official commission or not, the apostles of Jesus 
Christ, as representing the ministry of His Church, 
occupied a position of government, 1 of authority, 2 of 
supervision, 3 of peril 4 —a position which is not only 
not incompatible with what would now be regarded 
as authorized voluntary agency, but which watched 
over the work of such fellow-helpers to the truth 
with the heartiest love. 5 

When the Saviour had ascended into heaven, and 
when the disciples had returned, in obedience to His 
command, to Jerusalem, the historian gives for the 
second time a list of the apostles’ names. 6 The 

1 Acts i. 15, 20, vi. 0. 

2 Acts ii. 37, vi. 2, 3, iv. 7, 35, 37. 

3 Acts v. 1-11, vi. 1-6, viii. 14, 25, ix. 27. 

4 Acts iv. 1-3, v. 18, 40. 

5 Acts xi. 22, 23. 

6 The significance of this, the fourth New Testament list of the apostles, and 

the second list recorded by St. Luke, will appear if due consideration be given 
to the evangelist’s general and particular purpose in penning the Gospel which 
bears his name (St. Luke i. 1-4). This general purpose is historical completeness 
and order, based upon larger information than others possessed. “ Significat 
igitur, . . . ceteros vero scriptores, eum v. gr. qui Evangelium secundum 
Aegyptios scripserit, minus facere ad dacpaXetav ac firmitudinem ” (Bengel). 
His particular purpose concerned Theopliilus, 'iva irepl &v Karrjxv^ 7 !^ 

\6jojv rV dcrtpaXeiav. In the Gospel, there is a list of the apostles. With their 
names Theophilus was probably familiar. Their repetition, in the Acts, could 
hardly have been in his interest. Why, then, is this list a second time given ? 
To indicate St. Luke’s consciousness of apostolic continuity, and to mark his 
sense of the permanence of that body which Christ had chosen, and called, and 
trained, and commissioned. The apostles of the Ministry were now, in the 
writer’s estimate, the apostles of an invisible Master, to whose service they were 
dedicated. They were now incorporated. True, they were the same men as 
when they had been called, but with a vastness of purpose, and a universality 
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period of their training had closed. The period of 
their labour had begun; and, their dulness, then- 
desertion, their cowardice, and their unworthiness 
notwithstanding, they were the holy apostles still. 
They were destined to govern the Church of the 
Resurrection. When St. Peter realized the ulterior 
purpose of Gfod; when he recognised the importance 
of organisation, and desired to perfect the unity 
which had been broken by ambition or by aggrandise¬ 
ment, he accentuates the peculiar position which 
had been assigned to the apostles,—for although 
addressing the one hundred and twenty, he says 
Judas “ was numbered with us, and had obtained 
part of this ministry.” 1 When his successor was to 
be chosen by Jesus Christ, the choice in heaven, to 
be ratified on earth, was “that he might take part 
of this ministry and apostleship.” 2 When the lot fell 
upon Matthias, “ he was numbered with the eleven 
apostles.” 3 The descent of the Holy Spirit upon 


of range, and a sense of permanence which justifies the republication of the 
list. The difference in their present position from that which they occupied 
during the Ministry of their Master is foreshadowed in the magnetic mandate 
which drew the first group to their Lord’s side : Follow Me, and I will make 
you fishers of men” (St. Matt. iv. 19). This summons was a command and a 
promise. Their ready obedience to the command covered a period of three 
years. Now, they “ followed” still, but the promise was warming up into light 
and into labour. The Pentecostal blessing was about to capacitate them for 
becoming -‘fishers of men.” The command and the promise thus corresponded 
to the two sections of their lives, and it united the Galilean seaside with t6 
vtt epyov. Obedience and spiritual power met together in the same hearts, and 
St. Luke, by repeating the apostolic roll, shows his consciousness of continuity, 
of organisation, of completeness, and of corporate life. For the same idea, as 
influencing St. Peter, see note 1, p. IS. 

1 Actsi. 17. 

2 Acts i. 25. 

3 Acts i. 20, 
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the Day of Pentecost preserves the distinction. The 
cnrse of Bahel becomes the blessing of Christ. The 
wonderful works of God are spoken by various men, 
in many tongues. Unity amid variety as the grand 
law of the Church’s life is proclaimed by Pentecostal 
speech. Amazement, scepticism, and mockery—the 
three attitudes which to this hour are assumed by 
men in the presence of spiritual phenomena—divide 
the opinion of the day respecting what men saw and 
what men heard. St. Peter traces the phenomena, 
not to “ antecedent and lower forms,” not to deliver¬ 
ance from the bonds of lower life, hut to the direct 
power of God the Holy Ghost. In doing so, the 
historian is careful to note that the apostle is “stand¬ 
ing up with the eleven.” 1 When his great sermon— 
the first Pentecostal homily—was concluded, the 
appeal of men whose consciences were alarmed, was 
“ to Peter, and to the rest of the apostles.” 2 That 
appeal was not in vain. The response is the first 
practical commentary we have upon the great Com¬ 
mission. The gospel had been preached to the men 
of Judea, to all that dwelt at Jerusalem, and the 
promise is said to have an interest even “ to all that 
are afar off.” 3 The glad reception of the message 
was followed by the administration of baptism and 
by steadfast continuance “in the apostles’ teaching 
and fellowship, and in the breaking of bread and the 
prayers.” 1 The census of the believers rises in one 
day by three thousand souls. 


1 Acts ii. 14. 

2 Acts ii. 37. 


3 Acts ii. 39. 

4 Acts ii. 42 (R.V.). 
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The apostles still continue their mission, occupying, 
among larger numbers, and probably with more nume¬ 
rous aids, as prominent a position as before. Amid 
the first indications of sacerdotal jealousy and of 
sacerdotal hostility, “ the apostles ” witnessed to the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus, “ with great power.” 1 
"When the enthusiasm of early love consecrated indi¬ 
vidual possessions to the general welfare, and the 
efflorescence of primitive charity made “ all things 
common,” so that, for a while, economic law was 
suspended, in the absence of poverty, it was “ at 
the apostles’ feet ” the offerings were laid, 2 whether 
they were presented by the Levite Joses, who from 
them received the name of Barnabas, or by Ananias 
and Sapphira, 3 who to all time have acquired a 
miserable immortality, through duplicity and through 
covetousness. It was, at this time, moreover, the 
evangelist announces “ that by the hands of the 
apostles were many signs and wonders wrought 
among the people. 4 It was then they were 
arrested, and imprisoned, and miraculously released, 
and brought before the Sanhedrim. It was then 
that Gamaliel so counselled his coadjutors that the 
apostles, having been beaten, “departed from the pre¬ 
sence of the council,” 5 and having been prepared, by 
varied experiences, both of instruction and of inci¬ 
dent, they were enabled to cope with new difficulties 
which arose out of their success, both spiritually and 
numerically. 

1 Acts iv. 33. 3 Acts v. 1, 2. 5 Acts v. 17-42. 

- Acts iv, 34-7. 4 Acts v. 12. 
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The benefactions of the new society were appa¬ 
rently very generous. They were bestowed upon the 
desolate, and they were, up to this time, administered 
by the apostles, but not in such a way as to prevent 
dissatisfaction. The jealousy and the suspicion of 
favouritism which prevail in ordinary parochial life, 
wherever bounty is administered, distracted the peace 
which prevailed in the Church of the Pentecost. The 
apostles, as the constituted and recognised rulers of 
the Christian community, at once take the initiative. 
“ The twelve called the multitude of the disciples ” 
together. They declare then- resolution to retain the 
ministry which is officially theirs, and to commit to 
others a ministry from which they desire to be relieved. 
The apostolic proposition is accepted. The disciples 
chose men in numerical and in moral correspondence 
with the directions of the apostles. By the apostles 
they were ordained to their office with prayer and by 
imposition of hands. 1 When the great persecution 
burst upon the Church which was at Jerusalem—a 
persecution which is ever connected with the spiritual 
power and martyrdom of St. Stephen, the first of 
the Seven, and with the name of Saul of Tarsus 
—all the disciples were scattered abroad “except 
the apostles.” 2 The official and authoritative centre 
of the Church’s unity was still maintained, and 
hence it was that when Philip went to the city 
of Samaria — reaping probably what His Master 
sowed 3 —and when the Samaritans “believed Philip 
preaching the things concerning the Kingdom of 

3 St. John iv. 40, 41. 


1 Acts vi. 1-6. 


2 Acts viii. 1. 
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God,” the apostles at Jerusalem were enabled to 
show their sympathy with the evangelist’s work. 
They despatched St. Peter and St. John, 1 who con¬ 
firmed the Samaritans in their faith, and having thus 
indicated the unity of the Church, they returned to 
the apostolic body by whom they had been sent. 
About this time, Saul of Tarsus was miraculously 
converted, and he was subsequently baptized. He 
was the guest of the disciples in the northern city 
of Damascus, where he did good service to “ the 
faith which once he destroyed.” Tears after this, 
he came to Jerusalem, and “he assayed to join 
himself to the disciples, but they were all afraid of 
him, and believed not that he was a disciple.” 2 
Tims spurned by timidhy, his admission to the con¬ 
fidence of the believers in Jerusalem was extremely 
unlikely. “ But Barnabas took him, and brought 
him to the apostles.” 3 This indicates the influence 
that they still retained in the Christian society. 
The same fact appears from the way in which 
evangelistic progress is communicated to the 
“apostles” in Judea, whether it is Samaria, or 
Caesarea, or Phenice, or Cyprus, or Antioch. Nor 
was this influence always expressed in the same 
way. With regard to Samaria it was manifested 
in apostolic supervision of missionary work. In the 
case of Caesarea, it took the form of acquiescing in 

1 Vide Appendix on “ The Witness of the Samaritan Mission of SS. Peter and 
John to Church Order, to Sacramental Initiation, to Confirmation, and to 
Unity.” 

2 Acts ix. 26. 

3 Acts ix. 27. 
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requiring an explanation from an apostle of what 
seemed to be inconsistency , 1 and even a compro¬ 
mising irregularity, and when the noble city on the 
Orontes became a centre of life and of labour, the 
authorities at Jerusalem commissioned Barnabas to 
visit a Church , 2 which, with true tact, they remem¬ 
bered had been planted by men of his own island . 3 

So far, then, we see that even though the words 
uttered by our Bisen Lord on the evening of Easter 
Day, were addressed to others besides the apostles,, 
and allowing that the doubters, mentioned later 
on by St. Matthew, belonged to the five hundred 
brethren, and that to them as well as to the eleven 
the great Commission upon the Galilean mountain 
was given, nevertheless the Acts of the Apostles 
prove that the distinction which existed between 
apostles and adherents before the Besurrection w T as 
continued after it ; 4 it was not only not obliterated by 
Pentecost, it was deepened, and it was accepted by 
Churches which were planted by independent action, 
and in places which were widely distant from each 
other. The apostles realized the Divine necessity 
of organisation. They were the commissioned 
apologists of the Pentecostal Church. They were 
the recognised guides to whom men turned in their 
moral agony, and in their spiritual perplexity. 
They were considered by St. Luke the depositaries 
of doctrine, and the perils of an exaggerated in¬ 
dividualism were averted by continuance in their 

1 Acts xi. 2- IS. 3 Acts iv. 36, xi. 20. 

2 Acts xi. 22. 4 St. Lake xxiv. 9. 
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“ fellowship.” They were entrusted with property 
which ardent love ungrudgingly consecrated to the 
common weal. They administered discipline. The 
sick and the paralysed and the possessed were 
healed by their hands. They were the first to 
suffer. They were the last to llee. The solemni¬ 
ties of ordination, involving supplication and im¬ 
position of hands, were thus early reserved for 
them. Their representative delegates visited regions 
in which the gospel had been received. The 
visitation w T as at the initiative of the apostolic 
body. It was respected and it w T as welcomed by 
those to whom they went. When completed, the 
delegates returned to those by whom they had 
been despatched. Nor is it an exaggeration to 
say that the sympathy which was denied to St. Paul 
by the disciples, hut which was extended to him 
by the apostles, was one of the turning-points in 
his history. It was nothing less than the recog¬ 
nition, by the authority of the Church, central and 
constituted, of him of w r hom the disciples were 
afraid. It dispelled their fear. It quickened their 
confidence. It consolidated the society. Indeed, 
whoever studies the important period which lies 
between the Ascension of Christ and the founda¬ 
tion of the Church in the crowded city on the 
Orontes, will admit that during that period, cover¬ 
ing probably some ten years, every phase of Church 
life was manifested. There are the Presence and 
the Effluence of God the Holy Ghost. There is 
vigorous and sympathetic corporate life. There is 
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organisation. There is the ministry of the word, 
of the sacraments, and of substance. There are the 
supervision of evangelistic work; the administration 
of discipline ; the endurance of suffering ; the multi¬ 
plication of the disciples; the institution of the 
diaconate; and the official recognition, reception, 
and confirmation of converts. Each shows how 
broad and how deep was the line which was 
drawn by the hand of Christ between the apostolic 
executive and the body of believing adherents. 

This line continues in the experience of the 
Church after the great crisis had been passed, in 
Antioch and in Jerusalem. It appears, again and 
again, in apostolic literature. The obscurity which 
prevails over the beginnings of Church organisation 
in Antioch does not affect the distinction which 
the Spirit of God recognises and approves between 
the “ prophets and teachers,” and those who were 
taught, “in the Church .” 1 To the former, amid 
their public ministrations 2 and their fasts, the 
Holy Ghost spoke. To them His commission for 
the ordination of Barnabas and Saul was given. 
By them, these missionaries were set apart, with 
fasting, with prayer, with imposition of hands. By 
them they were “ sent away,” and yet “ by the 
Holy Ghost .” 3 Thus duly ordained, the first 
missionary journey through Asia Minor is under¬ 
taken. After their departure from Selucia, they 

1 Acts xiii. 1. 

2 XeirovpyovvTOov o£ <xvt&v Tip YLvpiip /cat vrjGTevovTOJv : Acts xiii. 2. 

3 Acts xiii. 4. 
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reached the birthplace of Barnabas, and the 
spiritual birthplace of Sergius Paulus. They then 
sail for Perga in Pamphylia, and make their way 
to Antioch in Pisidia, and thence to Iconium, to 
Lj T stra, and to Derbe. At this point, the inspired 
historian informs us that Paul and Barnabas re¬ 
traced their steps until, reaching Attalia, they sailed 
back to Antioch, “from whence they had been 
recommended to the grace of God, for the work 
which they fulfilled.” 1 The evangelist gives, in 
this connection, a summary of their work, evangel¬ 
istic and constructive : “ When they had ordained 
them elders in every Church, and had prayed with 
fasting, they commended them to the Lord, on 
whom they believed.” 2 Thus in Derbe, in Lystra, 
in Iconium, and in Antioch in Pisidia, there were 
Churches, for which the apostles ordained elders. 
Antioch on the Orontes was nearly three hundred 
miles from Jerusalem, and Antioch in Pisidia was 
about as much again, and Derbe, Lystra, and 
Iconium were about fifty miles from each other. 
Thus the first missionary journey shows us a 
series of mission stations, with an ordained ministry 
in each, and all deriving their orders from Paul 
and Barnabas, who themselves had been ordained 
under the special direction which the Holy Ghost 
had given to “ certain prophets and teachers ” in 
the Church at Antioch, the prophets having in all 
probability come from the mother Church of 
Jerusalem. 3 

1 Acts xiv. 26. 2 Acts xiv. 23, 3 Acts xi. 27, c. xiii. 1. 
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The Church of Autioch has many remarkable 
features. Amongst them there is the fact that it was 
owing to the presence of heretical teachers there that 
the first Council of Jerusalem sat; that the decision 
then announced by the Church of the Holy City was 
there first accepted, and that we are able to see, in 
the language then used, still further proof of the exis¬ 
tence in Jerusalem and in Antioch of that distinction 
between the ministry and those who were ministered 
to, even after the apostles had, through the growth 
of the Church, and through the expansion of its 
organization, and with a view to its future adminis¬ 
tration, ceased to be its sole governors. The Church 
of Antioch, whose peace was broken by the teaching 
of false brethren, referred the doctrine in dispute to 
“the apostles and elders ” in Jerusalem. "When St. 
Paul and St. Barnabas visited the Holy City, as the 
mother Church, they were publicly received, 1 but, 
as the Epistle to the Galatians leads us to suppose, 
they were privately received by “the apostles and 
elders.” 2 The doctrine, so dear to the Judaising party, 
does not seem to have been submitted for discussion 
to “ the brethren.” It was rather “ the apostles and 
elders ” who “ came together to consider the ques¬ 
tion,” 3 and yet, it would appear, in the presence 
of others beside. 4 To the constituted authorities 
of the mother Church—“ the apostles and elders ” 
—the question was referred. By the constituted 

1 Acts xv. 4. 

2 Gal. ii. 2, kclt l8Lav 8i rots Bokovctl (i vide Alford, in loc.'). 

3 Acts xv. 6, oi clttogtoXoi teal ot TrpecfivTepoi iSecv 7 repl tov \6yov tovtov. 

4 Acts xv. 7, 12, "Avdpts a8e\<poi. ’Ecrryijo-e 38 irav to 7 rXrjdos. 
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authorities of the Chnrcli—“the apostles and 
elder brethren” 1 —the question was settled. By 
them alone the decree, which affected doctrine, was 
promulgated. Hence when St. Paul was prosecuting 
his second missionary journey, through Syria and 
Cilicia, and when he revisited Derbe, and Lystra, 
and Iconium, and probably Antioch in Pisidia, he 
delivered to the Churches, which he and Barnabas 
had there planted and organised, the “decrees ” of 
the great Council in Jerusalem “ to keep ”—decrees 
which St. Luke is careful to describe as having been 
“ ordained by the apostles and elders,” as well as 
approved by the Holy Ghost, and accepted with 
acclamation by the multitudes of the Church at 
Antioch, where the decree was publicly read, 2 was 
publicly received, as giving finality to the first 
doctrinal dispute which had troubled the Church, 
and as bringing a message of peace to those who 
had been distraught by false brethren. 

The second missionary journey of the great Apostle 
brings before us a new and most valuable depart¬ 
ment of evidence on the point now under considera¬ 
tion. The literature of the period which stretches 
from the Council of Jerusalem to the date generally 
assigned to the Epistle to the Hebrews shows, w r ith 
indisputable clearness, that the Christian ministry 
was in existence, as a recognised institution of the 
Church, and that the line which defined the apostles 

1 Acts xv. 23. Oi diroffToXoi Kal oi irpecrftuTepot doeXcpol. 

- avayv6vT€$, ver. 31, i.c,. public r (ride ver. 21, Mwiiqs . . . to vs K-qp^aaovras 
avTbv • • . dvayivuaKopLevos, and 1 Tim. iv. 13, and Bingham, Book xiii. 
4. 2 ; Hermas, T is., 11, iv.) 
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from believers, before the Council of Jerusalem, 
defined the ministry from the people, in various 
Churches, provinces, and conditions, after the 
Council. The first Epistle to the Thessalonians 
was the first epistle St. Paul ever wrote. Before he 
wrote it, he and Barnabas had appointed “ elders ” 
for the various Churches already named, 1 and having 
revisited them, SS. Paid and Timothy gave them the 
decrees agreed upon by the “ apostles and elders ” of 
the mother Church. St. Paul was, therefore, a living 
witness to the existence as well as to the importance 
of order, of organization, of capacity, of unity. To 
these he stood committed, in the presence of every 
Christian community which then existed. In this 
his first letter, he indicates the presence in the 
Thessalonian Church of a body of men, who were 
labouring amongst the people, who were over them, 
with the authority of the Lord, whose especial duty 
was admonition, and for whom he sought affectionate 
appreciation, because of work which in a definite 
sense was “theirs.” 2 In his second epistle to the 


1 x ei P 0T0V '*) ( * aVTes avroLS Trpetrpvripovs tear itcKX^crLav (Acts xiv. 23). 

2 ’E puT&fJLtv vpias, ade\<poi, ddivai rods kottl&vtcls iv vpuv teal TrpoC<?Tap.kvovs 
vpL&v iv lvvpitp teal vovdeTovvras vfias, teal rjyeLadai avroits virip etc Trepiatjov iv dya.7ry 
did rb ipyov avrCbv (1 Thess. v. 12). The transition here made from a general 
to a special appeal is easy and natural ( EUic. in loc .). The entreaty teaches, 
(a) there was in the Thessalonian Church a class of men whose toil was 
exhausting; ( b ) its sphere was the Thessalonians (inter vos , Vulg.), (1 Tim. 
y. 17, iv \6ycp teal 8idao-tcaMa) ; (c) they occupied a position of presidency, 
which carried (1) authority, and (2) the duty or the right to administer 
admonition ; (d) their presidency was spiritual; its signs, manifestation, and 
support were from above (iv K vply) ; (tf) they were entitled to ardent love, on 
account of the work (to ipyov). Where practical expression is given to these 
principles, the following precept— eiprjvcvtTe iv iavrois —will be the normal 
experience of the faithful (ride Bishop Patrick, vol. viii., 5, 6). On the 
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same Churcli, lie associates Silvauus and Timotheus 
with himself in the opening address, as he did in 
the first. All three are united in the publication of a 
“command,” 1 which presupposes the possession of 
authority. All three claim “power” to live of that 
like of which “the labourer is worthy,” and which 
reposed upon the express sanction of Christ, given 
more than twenty years before. 2 Both these epistles 
were written from Corinth—a not unimportant fact 
when we come to consider the conclusions which 
have been rather hastily drawn respecting the unor¬ 
dered condition of the Corinthian Church. 

St. Paul spent one year and a half in that great 
commercial centre. In his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, written from Ephesus, we have some of 
the strongest statements which are contained in the 

principle of the passage, Calvin says : “ Hoc additnm videtur ad notandum 
spiritualc regimen ; tametsi cnim reges quoqne et magistratus Dei ordinatione 
prjesunt, quia tamen ecclesiie gnbernationem Dominus peculiariter vult suam 
agnosci, ideo nomiuatim prneessc in Domino dicuntur, qui Christi nomine et 
mandato ecclesiam gubernant.'’ 

1 HapayyiWofjLeu oi v/juv (2 Thess. iii. 0, 14). 

2 o\>x Sri ovk txoficu t^overiav (2 Thess. iii. 9). The Apostle speaks clearly, but 
cautiously. There is a ministerial right. He and his coadjutors have not 
exercised it. They have, for moral and prudential reasons, allowed it to lie in 
abeyance. But bis procedure is not binding upon others, nor fatal to the 
principle. The right survives. He reiterates it when addressing the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. ix. 12-14), ovk £xprj<rdp.e6a rfj i^ovaiq. raerrj. He there appeals to the 
analogy indicated by the maintenance of the Jewish priesthood. The priests 
and the Levites of the Hebrew economy were maintained, by Divine com¬ 
mand (Xnm. xviii. 8-32 ; Deut. x. 9, xviii. 1-8 : Josh. xiii. 14, 33). The 
preachers of the gospel were to be similarly maintained. Their right (£$ov<tl a) 
to support reposes upon an ordinance of the Lord (6 Kt'/nos chirajc), with 
which St. Paul had, somehow, become acquainted (St. Matt. x. 10 ; St. Luke x. 8). 
This principle presupposes the existence of the Christian ministry, as (a) an 
institute of Chri>t ; ( b ) of the apostles ; and (c) in places widely apart. The 
principle is vindicated by analogy, and by the Apostle’s re-assertion of its moral 
fitness, at the time he voluntarily declines to exercise it. 
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New Testament, in favour of the existence of 
the Christian ministry. The prevalence of party 
spirit amongst the Corinthians is not without evi¬ 
dential value on this point. But it need not 
now he appraised, for St. Paul’s language is clear, 
is emphatic, is reiterated, and is conclusive. All, 
“whether St. Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas,” or 
Sosthenes, were alike “ ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God,” 1 of whom the 
cardinal requirement is, as in the humbler offices of 
secular life, fidelity. Later on, in his epistle, St. Paul 
rises from personal considerations, to the announce¬ 
ment of a principle, which was recognised in the 
Jewish system. “ Do ye not know that they which 
minister about holy things live of the things of the 
temple? and they which wait at the altar are partakers 
with the altar ? Even so hath the Lord ordained 
that they which preach the gospel should live of 
the gospel.” 2 When he refers to the various modes 
in which the Spirit of God operates, and, from the 
analogy of the human frame, concludes that inter¬ 
dependence is the great law of the Church of Christ, 
he is careful to remind the Corinthians that, however 
generally spiritual gifts may be possessed, they are 
to be exercised in the remembrance of the Divine 
appointment of the Christian ministry. “ God hath 
set some in the Church, first apostles, secondly 
prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then 
gifts of healings, helps, governments, diversities of 

1 vTTTjpiras Xpiarou kou oiKov6p.ovs fivaTTjpiwv QeoD (1 Cor. iv. 1). 

2 Vide note 2, p. (>3. 
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tongues. Are all apostles? are all prophets? are all 
teachers ? ” 1 

The second Epistle to the Corinthians bears 
similar witness. It reveals the intense anguish of 
a soul overwhelmed by a sense of ministerial and 
official responsibility. The publication of the gospel 
is, as it is received or as it is rejected, the adminis¬ 
tration of life or of death. 2 The moral position of 
every hearer is altered by the fact of his having 
heard the message. The contemplation of the ever¬ 
lasting consequences which hang upon the minister’s 
work tills the Apostle with such concern that he 
exclaims, “Who is sufficient for these things?” 
while he is careful to seek and to find consolation 
where alone it can be found, in the eternal truth 
that “ our sufficiency is of God.” 3 The ministry 
is a “ministry of the new testament.” It is 
carried on, not in painful obedience to written 
laws, or precepts, or enactments, but in accordance 
with the spiritual needs of man, and the spiritual 
nature of God. The proclamation of the gospel by 
“ this ministry,” is a treasure in earthen vessels, 
which emphatically is entrusted to them. 4 The 
burden of the message, “ reconciliation,” has given 
the name to the ministry by which it is announced. 5 

1 1 Cor, xii. 28, 29 : “ With the desire of eliciting a negative reply ” (Ellicott 
in Inc.). 

‘ 2 Cor. ii. 15, 1<‘>. 

3 2 Cor. iii. 4, 5. 

4 *E Kojuev oi rut / 6r)aa.vpov. The emphasis is instructive. 2 Cor. iv. 7. 

5 xai dovros rjfxXv rr ]v dtaKOvtav tt)s KardWayiji (2 Cor. v. 18). The closing 
sentence of this great passage teaches that the word of reconciliation was 

placed ” in the apostles by an appointment ” as definite as that by which the 
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The ministers of reconciliation are “ ambassadors for 
Christ;” are “ ministers of God;” are to be sensitive 
to the approach of anything which might discredit 
their glorious theme, or bring the dark shadow 
of blame to “the ministry,” who are “the apostles 
of the Churches, and the glory of Christ.” The 
Galatians are reminded that the teacher is to be 
sustained by the taught. 1 In the Epistle to the 
Romans, St. Paul, when referring to the evangelisa¬ 
tion of Israel, incidentally recognises the necessity 
of being “ sent ” as the qualification of the official 
preacher. 2 The address to the elders of the Church 
at Ephesus regards their appointment (edero) as the 
act of the Holy Ghost; their work as the feeding of 
the Church of God, and it emphasizes the distinction 
between the overseers and the flock. 3 In the Epistle 

ministry was “ appointed in the Church.” /cat Oipevos iv i)pXv tov \6yov t?]$ 
KctTaWayrjs (2 Cor. v, 19). Kat oi)s p.iv ’idero 6 Beds iv ttj e/c/cX^crta (1 Cor. xii. 
28). In the Epistle to the Ephesians, a different thought is presented. There 
the ministry is amongst the Sop.ara which the ascended Christ gave (£5w/ce). 
Eph. iv. 8, 11. The work of the Holy Ghost, in the same sphere, is taught in 
Acts xx. 28, to UveOfia ro^Ayiov 'idero iTriJKbwovs. 

1 Gal. vi. 6. 

2 7rws 5i K7]p6i;ov<riv , iav /xtj d7rooraXwo'i ; (Rom. x. 15). It is important to 
remember the ideas which such words represent in the mind of a Jew, especially 
when he himself was sent (Acts xxii. 21), and yet respected the authority of 
those who were in Christ before him (Acts xxi. 18). Contrast with these facts 
words which can hardly have been absent from the mind of St. Paul, and which 
explain what being “ sent” is. Ovk dvioreWov roes irpo^Tas, /cat avroi k'rpexov 
ovdi iXdXytxa irpos ai/robs, /cat a vtoI iirpotp^revov (Jer. xxiii. 21). The possession 
of a Divine commission justifies and authorises evangelistic activity and utter¬ 
ance. The passage from Isaiah (lii. 7) shows ( a ) the moral beauty of the arrange¬ 
ment ; ( b) the place which evangelisation had in the mind of God; (c) the ripening 
of prophecy into history; and ( d ) the recognition by St. Paul of the heralds of the 
cross in the ancient prediction. Admit that questions may be raised as to the 
nature of the Divine commission, there cannot be any question as to the separate¬ 
ness of the ambassador, or herald, or evangelist, from those to whom he is k ‘ sent.” 

3 irpocrix eTe °^ v eai/rots /cat iravrl Ttp tt oLpvitp, iv <p vp.as to Uvev/xa rb'Ayiov idero 
eirurKbirovs, Troip-alveiv ttjv iKKAyaiav tov GeoD (Acts xx. 28). 
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to the Ephesians is the full development of the 
germ which we recognise in the address at Miletus. 
It was written in the Roman prison. “ The Church 
which God hath purchased with His own blood ” is 
“His body.” 1 When Christ ascended He “gave 
gifts unto men. . . . He gave some apostles ; and 
some prophets; and some evangelists, and some 
pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
Body of Christ.” 2 

These gifts, as thus declared, are amongst the 
inspired assurances which we possess that the 
mission and the ministry of the apostolic Church 
are the inheritances of succeeding ages. They 
show us that the ministerial organisation which 
Christ gave to His Church after His Ascension, and 
by the operation of the Holy Ghost, is the priceless 
gift of Christ to the Church, and to the Church 
in every age. The existence of the ministry is 
only limited by the arrival of that era, which is 
indicated by the Holy Ghost: “Till 3 we all come 
in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

1 Acts ss. 28, cf. Eph. i. 21-3. 

2 Eph. iv. 8, 11, 12. 

3 This word defines the chronological limit of the Christian ministry, 
11 It specifies the time up to which this spiritual constitution was designed to 
last ” (Ellicott, in loc.). “ St. Paul regards the Church as one; he declares 
its issue and destination as trorrjs and t€\€i6ttjs ; on the realisation of this, 
whensoever and wheresoever, the functions of the Christian ministry will 
cease ” (Ellic., in loc.). For an interesting speculation on els fxirpov rjXiKias, 
connected, too, with St. Thomas Aquinas, see Martensen’s Christian Dogmatics, 
sec. 290, observ. p. 4S7. 
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The Churches in the valley of the Lycus were 
planted and were watered by the faith, by the love, 
and by the prayers of Epaphras, the whole-hearted 
Colossian, (whom St. Paul describes as a “ faithful 
minister of Christ,”) the representative 1 both of 
St. Paul and St. Timothy to the Colossian con¬ 
verts. Archippus is counselled to “ take heed to 
the ministry ” which he had received “ in the 
Lord.” 2 The salutation which opens the Epistle 
to the Philippians is addressed “ to all the saints 
in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, with the 
bishops and deacons,” 3 and it would he rash to 
exclude Epaphroditus 4 from the official ministry. 
The Pastoral Epistles supply abundant and varied 
proof of the organisation of the primitive Church; 
the existence of the Christian ministry; and the 
care taken by St. Paul to ensure the continuity 
of Christian doctrine, through the ordination of 
Christian men. The first Epistle of St. Peter 
bears, directly though undesignedly, the same wit¬ 
ness. While the Epistle to the Hebrews, having 
dealt with some of the most important doctrines 
in the Christian system, emphasizes duty and prac¬ 
tice, and amongst the closing phrases we find the 
most solemn appeal contained in the New Testa- 

1 fca&d>s tixaOere airo ’ETra^pas too <iycn tt)toO avvdotiXov i]p.Qv, os ecrriv ttuttos vtrkp 
ijfjL&v didtcovos too XpHTTov (Col. i. 7). Vide Lightfoot, Ep. Col., note, on some 
various readings in the Epistle, p. 310. He regards ii/iuv as beyond much doubt 
the correct reading. Hence Epaphras is described in the text as representing 
St. Paul and St. Timothy. 

2 Col. iv. 17. 

3 Phil. i. 1. 

4 Phil. ii. 25, \eirovpy6v. 
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ment, on behalf of that obedience which is due 
to the commissioned servants of Christ, an appeal 
vjhich is all the more instructive when we remember 
the conditions under which this letter was written, 
the spiritual dangers, to the counteraction of which 
the epistle was addressed, and that the Jewish 
hierarchy was still in existence, the representatives 
of which assuredly received that respect which the 
holy Apostle here desires to be accorded to those 
who were connected with a still higher system. 
In urging this appeal, the writer has the keenest 
sense of present duty and of future accountability. 
His mind speeds on to the day of judgment. He 
discerns the existence even then of the connection 
which is represented by the pastoral office: “ Re¬ 
member them which have the rule over you, who 
have spoken unto you the word of God. 1 . . . Obey 
them that have the rule over you, and submit 
yourselves: for they watch for your souls, as they 
that must give account.” 2 

This imperfect review shows the place which the 
Christian ministry holds in the apostolic Church, 
and in the different Churches which were planted, in 
different places, and at different periods. Incomplete 
as the sketch is, it establishes the important con¬ 
clusion that the general application of the great 
Commission is no disparagement to the Christian 
ministry. The testimony of the sacred writers is 

1 yivr){iovt6€T€ tuv rjyov/jLivojv vfxQv, oltlvc s e\d\yjaav viuv tov \byov tov Qeov 
(Heb. xiii. 7). 

■ II eideaOe rois rjyovfifrois v/i&v, /cat virtUere. avTol yap dypvtrvovtnv vt kp r&v 
ipvx& v vp.£'v, ws \6yov aTrodwo’ovTes (Heb. xiii. 17). 
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only what we might expect from those who were 
acquainted with the teachings of Christ, and who 
would regard them, as they have ever been regarded, 
as the utterances of the Head of the Church, even 
as St. Paul considered the ministry as given by 
the Ascended Saviour. This is, doubtless, but 
elementary truth, and one is disposed to apologise 
for its reproduction. But when I remember how 
few are the truths of which we cannot afford to 
be reminded, as well as the strange doctrines which 
have been recently propounded, I feel no distress 
for having invited your attention to the teachings, 
authoritative, explicit, and incidental, of the Word 
of God. We are told that in the Pauline Churches 
there were, for a time at least, no specially appointed 
officials at all, and that in the epistles addressed 
to the Church at Corinth, “ office bearers of any 
kind are never once mentioned.” 1 The Corinthian 
Church was, when St. Paul’s first epistle was written, 
“almost structureless,” “little more than an aggre¬ 
gate of individuals, with no bishop, presbyter, or 
deacon,” 2 and hence there was no ministry. “The 
possession of the gift was the only appointment 
and the only ordination, and beyond this all stood 
upon the same level.” 3 “In the Epistle to the 
Galatians there is the same remarkable absence of 
any allusion to Church organization or Church office¬ 
bearers. ... If office-bearers existed they must 

1 The Growth of the Church in its Organization and Institution , being the 
Croall Lectures for 1886, p. 17. By Professor Cunningham. Vide Appendix 
on “ The Jerusalem Council and the Plymouthism of the Corinthian Church.” 

2 Ibid., p. 18. 3 Ibid., p. 19. 
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have been referred to. As they are not referred 
to, we must conclude they did not exist.” 1 The 
same statements are made respecting the Roman 
Church. The whole body of Christians was upon 
a level: “all ye are brethren.” “The distinctions 
which St. Paul makes between Christians are based 
not upon office, but upon varieties of spiritual power. 
They are caused by the diversity of the operations 
of the Holy Spirit. They are consequently personal 
and individual. They do not mark off class from 
class, but one Christian from another.” 2 Now there 
is uo need to warn you of the dangers wdiich wait 
upon those who draw large and positive conclusions 
from the silence of a writer. If, because a doctrine, 
or a duty, or an institution is not mentioned, “ we 
must conclude they did not exist,” our estimate of 
early Churches, yea of sacred writers, would place 
many outside the pale of orthodoxy. The name 
of God does not appear in the Book of Esther. 
There is no mention of the Eucharist in twelve of 
the Pauline epistles. It is also omitted by St. Peter, 
by St. James, and by St. John the Divine, from the 
epistles which bear their respective names. The 
Resurrection of the Redeemer is not mentioned by 
St. James, no more than is the Ascension or even 
the Atonement. It is certain that women were not 
present when the Holy Eucharist was instituted, 
and there is no command committed to the Church 

1 The Growth of the Church in its Organization and Institution, being the 
Croall Lectures for 1SS6, p. 20. 

2 The Organization of the Early Churches (Bampton Lectures), p. 121. By 
Edwin Hatch, M.A. 
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requiring their presence at its celebration now. 
Instances of omissions, from other books, of other 
doctrines or practices might easily be multiplied. 
Would it be right or even reasonable to reject 
these doctrines or to disregard these practices 
because they were omitted by some one writer ? 
Are we to conclude that the author of the Book 
of Esther was an agnostic or an atheist ? that the 
Eucharist was unknown to the Churches of Thessa- 
lonica, of Galatia, of Borne, of Ephesus, or Philippi, 
or of the valley of Lycus ? Shall we declare that, 
because the Sacraments are not mentioned in the 
Pastoral Epistles, they have no place in the so¬ 
lemnities which are associated with the Christian 
ministry ? Surely not. We shall rather be care¬ 
ful to ascertain the object which the writer of each 
book had in view, and then we shall be able to see 
the significance of its contents with regard to that 
object. If, for instance, it had been St. Paul’s 
object, in addressing the Corinthian believers, to 
give explicit directions upon Church government, 
then the comparative silence of the epistle upon 
this point, would strengthen the contention of Baur, 
of Dr. Cunningham, of Dr. Hatch, and of others. 
But this question was not raised. The first epistle 
shows clearly enough what questions were raised. 
These questions reveal the internal condition of the 
Church. • A contentious spirit permeated the Chris¬ 
tian society. The moral inflexibility which ought 
to mark Christian discipline was so pliant that sins 
were condoned which should have been condemned, 
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and sacramental irregularities occurred which were 
visited by Divine displeasure. St. Paul had been 
consulted concerning the position which believers 
should take up on certain questions, which arose 
out of the normal conditions of Corinthian society 
and the restraint placed upon these conditions by 
the religion of Christ. He had been consulted 
about their attitude with regard to meats offered 
to idols; whether their women should be veiled 
in the public gatherings of the Church; and the 
exercise of spiritual gifts. Upon these themes, the 
Apostle speaks, and clearly. Xor can there be a 
reasonable doubt that his own apostolic position, 
and authority, and influence, were challenged by 
vigorous and jealous false teachers. That position 
and authority he defends by reminding them that 
he was their father in God; that he had begotten 
them through the gospel; that he had seen the 
Lord Jesus; that he was an apostle; that they 
were the seal of his apostleship in the Lord. Such 
a line of defence was unanswerable. It was historic, 
personal, relative, demonstrative. But no question 
was raised respecting the Christian ministry; the 
position of Church officers; or their attitude towards 
Church discipline. Had any such questions arisen 
in Corinth they would have been dealt with as 
were those already specified. The argument e silentio 
is, accordingly, not only precarious, but in this par¬ 
ticular case it is especially weak. This weakness 
is due to antecedent circumstances, as well as to 
internal evidence. 
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St. Paul’s first missionary journey was undertaken 
from that centre of Christian life, organization, and 
influence, the great city of Antioch on the Orontes. 
In this journey he was accompanied by St. Barnabas, 
and after they had evangelized Antioch in Pisidia, 
they came to Iconium, to Lystra, to Derbe. Prom 
Derbe, they resolved to retrace their steps, but not 
without making arrangements for the consolidation of 
their work. “ When they had ordained (appointed 
for, Rev. Ver.) them elders in every Church, and 
had prayed with fasting, they commended them to 
the Lord, on whom they believed.” Thus, then, 
there were at least four Churches to which elders 
had been ordained. Various dates are assigned for 
this journey and for the organisation of these 
Churches. They range from 42 at the earliest, to 
51 at the latest; the year 45 , however, is that which 
has the strongest body of opinion. But whatever 
the date, the fact is full of significance. These 
Churches were not left to organise themselves. 
“ Truth was truth,” but for its perpetuation and 
for its progress St. Paul considered organisation 
necessary. 

The Apostle’s second missionary journey is more 
remarkable. It is signalised by the issue of apostolic 
literature and by the extension of the Church. 
It was during this journey the great Corinthian 
Church was founded, about the year 52 or 53 —a 
considerable time after St. Paul had organised the 
Churches of the first journey. Now consider the 
character and the numerical conditions of Corinth, 
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and let us inquire, Is it credible that St. Paul would 
leave Corinth without the Church officers which he 
had deliberately appointed for the Churches of Derbe, 
Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch ? Is it credible that, 
in a huge community, like Corinth, where the need 
was greatest, he would neglect that which he had 
observed in cities where the need was less ? Is it 
credible that he would omit the ordination of elders, 
when he had experience of their importance in 
and their recognition by the mother Church of 
Jerusalem, hy the Church of Antioch, as well as 
by the Churches of Derbe and of Lystra, to whom 
he gave the decrees which had been drawn up by 
not only the apostles, but by elders ? This is 
rendered extremely unlikely when we remember that 
the publication of apostolic literature began from 
Corinth. It was when St. Paul was sojourning 
there he wrote the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
In these epistles, St. Paul recognises the presence 
amongst the Thessalonians of those who were “ over 
them, in the Lord,” whose solemn and especial duty 
was admonition, and who were entitled to signal 
regard for a work, which unless it was, as he 
describes it, in a special sense “ theirs,” robs his 
appeal not only of value, but of intelligence. Here, 
again, we inquire, Is it possible that St. Paul would 
accentuate the importance of obedience to the 
ministry amongst the Thessalonians, and send his 
letter from a city in which there was no ministry 
at all ? Would he recognise from Corinth, the 
existence and the importance of the Thessalonian 
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Church officers, while no such persons were known 
in the very place from which the letter was sent ? 
This is, at least, improbable. It is the more so, 
when we remember that the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians was written during the three years 
St. Paul spent at Ephesus, where his ministry was 
so blessed “that all they which dwelt in Asia heard 
the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews and Greeks.” 
The Ephesian Church possessed a duly ordained 
ministry, “ the elders of the Church.” They had 
the spiritual oversight of the flock. They were, 
according to St. Paul, appointed by the Holy Ghost. 
The solemnity of their office is indicated by the 
most impressive consideration known to the Apostle. 
This is gathered from his address, delivered under 
most affecting circumstances, at Miletus. It proves, 
amongst other things, that in Ephesus, from which 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians was despatched, 
there were those who felt it to be their duty or their 
privilege to respond to an apostolic call; to under¬ 
take, unitedly, a journey, at his bidding; to accept 
the counsel which he gave; to admit the accuracy 
of the language in wffiich their vast obligations were 
described, and to tolerate his intimation of future 
troubles arising from amongst themselves. These 
Ephesian elders were well known to St. Paul. His 
warm sympathy, his rare power of individualisation, 
his marked capacity for detail, and his prolonged 
stay amongst them render this absolutely certain. 
While he was thus going in and out amongst them, 
“ at all seasons,” he wrote the Epistle to the 
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Coriuthiaus. And we are invited to believe that the 
organisation which existed in the Church of Ephesus 
was unknown in the Church of Corinth. We are 
assured that “ the elders,” who were placed by the 
Holy Ghost in an official position which aroused 
an anxious apostolic appeal, were unknown in a 
much larger Church to which from Ephesus St. Paul 
addressed a letter. We are asked to believe that 
St. Paul was acquainted with elders, whom in all 
probability he had ordained; that, during his three 
years’ ministry, he was frequently in communion 
with them, and that while thus originating, and 
observing, and strengthening, the organisation of the 
Church of Ephesus, he wrote a letter to the Church 
of Corinth, which had no organisation at all! This 
is surely unreasonable, and even improbable. The 
improbability is still further increased by the 
internal evidence of both the Corinthian epistles. 
The same unordered, inorganic, structureless con¬ 
dition is said to characterise the Church of Pome : 
“Erom beginning to end there is not the slightest 
reference to any one who bore office.” 1 But there 
is the inquiry, which presupposes the authorisation 
of a commission, as justifying the office of the 
preacher as the official ambassador of the King: 
“How shall they preach, except they be sent?” 
and in the Epistle to the Ephesians, written from 
the imperial city, St. Paul declares the origin of the 
Christian ministry to be the work of the Ascended 
Christ. Are we to exclude from its operations the 

1 The Growth of the Church , p. 20. 
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very Church iu the midst of which he asserted its 
origin, recognised its existence, defined its work, 
and noted its temporal range ? There were, within 
the Roman Church, “saints to be perfected;” 
“work of the ministry,” and members of “the body 
of Christ ” who were to be edified. We cannot 
doubt that those who were set apart for their high 
and holy work in Ephesus represented similar officers 
in Rome, unless we are prepared to adopt the 
startling proposition that where the need is greatest 
the supply is least; or, to revert to a simile which 
from the earliest ages is consecrated to illustrate 
the work of the Ministry, that where the flock is 
most numerous, the shepherds are not only few, but 
are utterly unknown ! Such a theory is, I submit, 
as unreasonable as the principle upon which it rests, 
viz., that an inspired apostle would entreat men 
to extend their heartiest appreciation to the repre¬ 
sentatives of an institution, existing in one city, 
while no such institution was known or was needed, 
in another city, from which his appeal was made. 
Men do not usually seek for general appreciation 
of that which they themselves systematically dis¬ 
parage. The theory is weighted, even to death, by 
the evidence, cumulative, diversified, and incidental, 
of Pauline literature, which is again sustained by 
the appeal—as solemn as it is searching—which 
St. Peter makes to the elders “ to feed the flock 
of God.” The value of that appeal, as evidence for 
the contemporaneous and widespread existence of 
the Christian ministry, is very great. Its greatness 
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is in proportion to the simplicity of the statement 
and to the vastness of the area which that state¬ 
ment covers. That area includes Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia,, and Bithynia. 1 As we look at 
the territory thus described, the eye is led by the 
light of inspiration along the shores of the Euxine. 
It moves with gladdening hope and keen amazement 
over rushing river and mountain pass and winding 
valley, until it pauses in the city of Nicomedia. 
We pursue the broadening beams of spiritual 
illumination further still to the Bosphorus. We 
look around, and the glare of glory bathed the 
Churches of Galatia in its golden light. Here was 
a region in which history rises into the fascination 
of romance. It tells of migration, undeterred by 
difficulties which even the facilities of our age 
would account considerable. It tells of conquest, 
of swarming life, of courageous adventure, of rare 
individuality. It tells of Pessinus, of Angora, of 
Tavium—the probable centres of the Churches 
of Galatia to which St. Paul addressed his epistle, 
and in which St. Peter undesignedly assures us 
there were presbyters. From Galatia, we are led 
to Cappadocia, thence to proconsular Asia, with 
its seething life, its sickly pomp, its frightful pas¬ 
times, its laws, its idolatries, its pagan hierarchies. 
Yet here there were seven. Churches with their 
d-yye\oL and their vpecrfivTepot.. Nor may we omit 
Bithynia, within whose area was Nicea—which had 
probably its Church and its ministry. 

1 1 St. Peter i. 1, ef. v. 1, 2. 
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Thus, looking at the field in which the apostles 
and the elders toiled, we see that in addition to 
the mother Church of Jerusalem, and of Antioch 
on the Orontes, in the area which was bounded by 
the Mediterranean on the south, by the Euxine on 
the north, by Armenia on the east, and by the blue 
iEgean, yea by the Ionian Sea on the west, there 
were Churches planted by apostolic hands; organised 
by apostolic wisdom; and ministered to by those 
who accepted apostolic counsel. 

Other topics of a cognate kind present themselves 
for examination. Amongst them may be reckoned 
the solidarity of the primitive Church as contrasted 
with the alleged isolation and independence of local 
communities. 1 Nor can we exclude from view the 
constitution and the functions of that Ministry 
which the New Testament declares to be the ex¬ 
pression of the mind of the Kisen Christ. To 
this study we shall next address ourselves. 

1 Vide Appendix on “ The Witness of the Samaritan Mission of SS. Peter 
and John,” etc. 


LECTURE III. 


‘‘ God hath set some in the Church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly 
teaehcrs, after that miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, governments, 
diversities of tongues.”—1 Cor. xii. 28. 



IHIS remarkable passage, which, however im- 


portant because of its beai’ing upou the 
organic or inorganic condition of the Corinthian 
Church, or because of the stress laid upon it in 
recent times by Edward Irving, 1 is rendered still 
more so through the happy discovery of Bryennios , 2 
and through the intrepid penetration of Professor 
Harnack, even though his unveiled rationalism 
causes the keenest regret, and qualifies the admira¬ 
tion with which he is regarded by those who 
acknowledge their indebtedness to his learning, to 
his thoroughness, and to his patience . 3 The passage 
appears to me to declare that the appointments 
which God has made in His Church are threefold. 
They are, first, ministerial. They include apostles, 
prophets, and teachers. To these God committed, 
in the first instance, the proclamation of the kingdom 

1 Writing* of Edward Irving, vol. i., p. 433, Eph, iv. 11. 

~ Aioaxg tC)v AwdeKa*A tto(tt6\o)v (Schaff’s cd., 1885). 

s Vide Appendix on £ The Critical Method ’ applied to the First Six Chapters 
of the Acts of the Apostles.” 
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of Christ, the announcement of the glad tidings 
which had been the burden of Old Testament pre¬ 
diction, type, ceremony, and song. The work was 
chiefly to publish the Proclamation. 

The second appointment which St. Paul here 
attributes to God, was evidential. It included 
miracles, gifts of healings, and diversities of 
tongues. To these the apostles, the prophets, and 
the teachers appealed. They were vouchsafed to 
comfort the frail; to bless the miserable; to appeal 
to the awakening conscience of the sufferer or of 
the witnesses ; to demonstrate the presence in the 
missionaries of the new society, of a Power beyond 
all that had ever been produced by natural causes, 
as well as to be a sign to those who would reject 
their message. They were thus signatures to un¬ 
believers and also to apostles. They were spiritual 
dynamics which sustained the declaration. They 
were Evidential. 

The third appointment which is here attributed 
to God is ancillary, administrative, or executive. 
It assumes the prevalence of need. It provides 
the necessary help. It indicates that the procla¬ 
mation, though sustained by power, may welcome 
such aid as would be compatible with the author 
of the appointment; with the character of the 
proclamation; with the nature of the power; and 
with the necessities of the individual, the occasion, 
the society. It implies, besides, that the skilled 
experience of a pilot, a steersman, a master mariner 1 

1 KV(3€pV7)T7)S. 
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is needed and is supplied in the ship of the Church 
of Christ. 

Thus in these three categories, each of Divine 
institution, we have, in the first rank, the ministry 
of Proclamation; in the second rank, the ministry 
of Power or of evidence; in the third rank, the 
ministry of Aid, of administration, of guidance. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians—which Harnack, 
with characteristic temerity, denies to be the work 
of St. Paul 1 —declares the ministry—enlarged, but 
still of the first rank—to be the gift of Christ, 
consequent upon His Ascension. This leads us to 
expect a fuller manifestation of the ministry of 
Proclamation, than was made before the Ascension. 
Apostolic history justifies the expectation. 

Before the departure of Christ, the title “ apostle ” 
appears very seldom in the Gospels, viz. :—once 
in St. Matthew ; 2 once in St. Mark ; 3 and six times 
in St. Luke. 4 After the Ascension, it occurs with 
instructive frequency in the writings of St. Luke, 
in the epistles of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. Jude, 
and the Revelation of St. John the Divine. Nor 
can there be any reasonable doubt, that while the 
term was at one time of limited application, it was 
at another and a later time used in a more general 
sense. This opened the door to pretence, to self- 
assertion, to imposture, to falsehood. 5 If the 

1 Expositor, No. xxix., p. 331. 

2 St. Matt. x. 2. 

3 St. Mark vi. 30. 

4 St. Luke vi. 13, ix. 10, xi. 49, xvii. 5, xxii. 14, xxiv. 10. 

5 ^£L'5a7r6oTo\ot (2 Cor. xi. 13). 
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original qualification had been observed, viz., per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with Christ, time, which tries 
all things, would have so tested the pretentious 
and the false that even a glance would have been 
sufficient to settle the right or the wrong of the 
claim. But when the term became of freer ap¬ 
plication, that test was removed, and craft and 
falsehood were introduced, against which we have 
some earnest and even indignant protests. Thus 
the general application of the term appears to be 
established by the prevalence of false apostles, and 
by the application of the term to those who had 
not seen Christ, and this by a writer who himself 
rests his right to the title upon this very privilege. 1 
In this general sense the term is applied here. 2 The 
time when Christ dispensed the gift (Eph. iv. 11) 
enlarges the application of the title to others than 
those who were designated as the Twelve, whom 
He had chosen “to be with Him,” and whom He 
had “sent forth to preach.” The Twelve were 
the companions of the ministering, the suffering, 
the rejected Christ. They were the “witnesses 

1 Ovk dpi eXevOepos ; ovk dpi awocrToXos ; oi>xl ’lycrovv rbv YLvpiov ijpQv eibpaKa ; 
(1 Cor. ix. 1), Ellicott, in loc. cum ch. xv. 5, “where, after recounting these 
appearances, the Apostle specifies with solemn emphasis, &<pOr) Kapoi. This 
was, on the Divine side, the credential to his apostolate. : ’ 

2 “ The term airocToXovs here, as in the parallel passage, Eph. iv. 11, is used in 
its highest and most special sense” (Ellic., in loc.), by which we are to under¬ 
stand the sense in which it was applied to the Twelve. If this be so, St. Paul 
excludes himself in the twelfth chapter, after having vindicated his right to 
the title in the ninth. He was also aware, no doubt, that St. Barnabas had, for 
a considerable time, borne the designation, and had certainly borne it before 
the passage under review was written. This seems to widen the sense in which 
the word is here used (agst. Ellicott, but see Alf.), vide Acts xiv. 14 ; 2 Cor. 
viii. 23 ; 1 Thess. ii. 6 (comp. 1 Thess. i. 1). 
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chosen before of Gocl ” for this especial office. 
But the more general group of apostles, including 
St. Matthias, and St. Barnabas, and St. Paul, and 
St. James and others, were the gift of the Ascended 
Christ. They are associated with the prophets of 
the rising dispensation. The “ fellow citizens with 
the saints ” and “ of the household of God are 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets.” 1 “The mystery of Christ,” unknown 
in previous ages “to the sons of men,” is now 
revealed unto “ holy apostles and prophets by the 
Spirit.” Thus the Ephesian epistle, written in G2, 
preserves the order of ministry which was declared 
to he of Divine appointment, in the first Corinthian 
epistle, written from Ephesus, about 57 . But the 
question now arises—how far were prophets and 
teachers associated with apostles in ministerial 
labour ? Have we any information which will 
justify the hypothesis that the ministry of Proclam¬ 
ation appealed to and exercised the ministry of 
Evidence, and recognised the ministry of Aid, of 
administration, of guidance ? How will this 
classification hear upon the theories, first, of a 
general and itinerant ministry; and secondly, upon 
a fixed, because a local ministry ? and what is the 
witness of Patristic literature ? What do we learn 
upon these points from Clement of Borne, from 
the Didache, from Barnabas, from Hermas, from 

1 The order in which the words occur indicates rank and priority, and 
strengthens the belief that the prophets belonged to the New Testament 
dispensation (Eph. ii. 20, iii. 5, iv. 11). 
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Ignatius, from Polycarp ? Our first appeal must 
be to the sacred Scriptures. It will include the 
period which lies between the Pentecostal birthday 
of the Church and the ordination of St. Barnabas 
and St. Paul to their Gentile ministry. It will in¬ 
clude the first missionary journey of St. Paul, which 
began and concluded at Antioch. It will include 
his second missionary journey, wider and more 
varied than the first, which began and concluded 
at the same centre. It will include his third 
missionary journey, which was still broader in its 
range, resumed from Antioch and prosecuted until 
he was arrested in Jerusalem. 

(a) When the Holy Ghost was bestowed upon 
the Church, St. Peter was the first to engage in 
the ministry of Proclamation. Amongst the earliest 
announcements, which he was inspired to make, was 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of Joel, by the 
spiritual phenomena which were then manifested. 
The prediction had lain, in hopeless obscurity in the 
folios of Joel, for eight hundred years. During these 
centuries the kingdoms of Israel and of Judah had 
been rocked in revolution, blasted by war, and de¬ 
nationalised by captivity. Isaiah had lived, and his 
mental vision had been enlarged and enriched by 
glimpses of the spiritual splendour which belongs to 
the light inapproachable, to the revelation of the 
moral glory of redemption, to the entrancing spec¬ 
tacle of a world renewed by Divine Life, bathed in 
Divine Light, and blessed by Divine Love. Jeremiah 
had wept over the sins and the sorrows of his 
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countrymen. Ezekiel, and Daniel, and the minor 
prophets had delivered their testimony, some in tears, 
others in burning malediction, but all by the Spirit of 
God. Yea, the centuries of silence had passed, and 
with them mighty nationalities had ceased to make 
history. Babylon, and Persia, and Macedon, and 
Greece, were each and all behind the giant power 
wdiich, in her pride and in her prowess, was the heir 
of all the ages. Who would have thought that a 
prediction which was inoperative for eight centuries 
would now find fulfilment? Who even amongst 
the apostles would have dared to hope that within 
six w r eeks of the Resurrection that agelong announce¬ 
ment of an obscure seer would have been cited to 
refute a calumny, to explain a fact, and to establish 
continuity between the purpose of God in the past 
and the performance of that purpose in the present ? 
But so it was. St. Peter sees in the phenomena of 
Pentecost the realization of Joel’s prediction. The 
Spirit of God was expressed in prophetic gifts. This 
is, with instructive fitness and with moral propriety, 
the introduction to the first sermon preached within 
the Church of Christ. It is an admonition—in¬ 
spired, enduring, authoritative — to the Christian 
ministry in all ages. St. Peter then leads his 
hearers, from the life and the labours of Jesus, sus¬ 
tained by the approval of God, which was indicated 
by miracles and wonders and signs, to His cruel 
death, to His predicted and triumphant resurrection, 
to His exaltation by the right hand of God, and to 
intercession, which was manifested by “ the Holy 
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Ghost which ye now see and hear.” The Apostle 
then urges the appeal which these facts make upon 
his hearers. The appeal is answered by the conver¬ 
sion and baptism of three thousand souls, and in 
St. Luke’s statement, “ many wonders and signs 
were done by the apostles,” we have the ministry of 
evidence sustaining the ministry of announcement. 
The display of power reinforces the divinely ordered 
proclamation. 

The same spiritual and dynamical succession are 
associated in the healing of the lame man at the 
gate of the temple. And amid the menacing which 
that miracle aroused, the apostles are most explicit 
in their statement of the connection between the 
ministry of utterance and the ministry of evidence— 
and God was pleased to honour that statement by 
a fresh sign. 1 Nor is it otherwise when we consider 
the wretched record of the first danger which was 
exhibited within the new society. Achan reappears 
in the spirit of the guilty Ananias and Sapphira. 
The Church is, in St. Peter’s consciousness, the 
habitation of God the Holy Ghost. Falsehood, 
duplicity, greed, were sins not only unto men, “ but 
unto God,” and they were visited with death. The 
sign—supernatural and salutary—produced “ great 
fear upon the whole Church, and upon as many as 
heard these things,” 2 and St. Luke adds, in this con¬ 
nection, an extraordinary manifestation of miraculous 
energy, which went out upon the sick in the narrow 
streets, which summoned them from the retirement 


Acts iv. 29-81. 


2 Acts v. 11. 
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of frailty, to the publicity of a thoroughfare, because 
even the shadow of the Apostle was health and 
blessing. The greatness of the miracles evidently 
impressed the mind of the medical evangelist. He 
emphasizes the number who were cured. He dwells 
upon the wide range in which the miracles operated. 
He defines the nature of some of them as being 
“ vexed with unclean spirits.” He, with the calm dig¬ 
nity which is ever associated with a conscious reserve 
of strength, states, “ they were healed every one.” 1 
This led to the first imprisonment of the apostles. 
They were miraculously released, and they w r ere 
commanded to “ speak in the temple to the people 
all the words of this life.” The numerical and 
spiritual strength of the Church were at this time 
beyond all doubt. The reality and the power of love 
appear in the voluntary communism which then pre¬ 
vailed. It cheerfully provided for the wants of the 
necessitous, and it developed, in a very natural way, 
a crisis, the effects of which are amongst the most 
far-reaching events of the apostolic period. The 
Twelve—the apostles—still appear as the leaders of 
the Church. The work has grown beyond their 
ability to overtake it. The ministry of the Word 
and the ministry of tables are not compatible. They 
concede to the people the selection of “seven men 
of honest report.” They reserve to themselves the 
right to appoint the men thus selected; “ whom 
they set before the apostles, and when they had 
prayed, they laid their hands on them.” 


1 Acts t. 12-1C. 
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So far, then, we have glanced through the first six 
chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. They record a 
series of origins, following upon the initiating and 
enabling Effusion. They contain the history of the 
first preaching of the gospel of Christ; the first 
growth of the Church through that preaching, to¬ 
gether with sacramental initiation ; the first strength¬ 
ening of the souls of the baptized by apostolic 
doctrine, by eucharistic communion, by common 
prayers; the first consecration of substance, as ex¬ 
pressive of love and of brotherhood; the first miracle; 
the first hostile demonstration ; the first danger from 
within the Church; the first suffering from without; 
and the first murmuring. All these lie within the 
first year of the Church’s life, and within the city 
of Jerusalem. The history so far assures us that 
the ministry of Proclamation was exercised by the 
apostles. It was strengthened by the ministry of 
Evidence, 1 with a regularity which allows of no 
disjunction. It instituted the ministry of Help 
and government. The apostles were appointed by 
God “ in the Church.” The deacons were “ helps,” 
appointed, no doubt, by the apostles, but also by 
God. Two of them were enabled to exercise the 
ministry of Evidence, for St. Stephen and St. Philip 
wrought miracles. 

(/?) The next section of the history is not less 
clear as to the existence of the ministries which 
we are now endeavouring to trace. The martyrdom 
of St. Stephen was followed by a great outburst of 


Acts ii. 43. 
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persecution against the Church. The apostles alone 
were enabled to remain in Jerusalem. Two separate 
lines of investigation are presented by the two 
routes along which Philip and the great body of 
evangelists travelled. Philip, a deacon, and later 
on designated an “ evangelist,” proceeded to the 
heart of Samaria, and reached Sebaste. There he 
preached Christ. There he wrought miracles. The 
masses beheld the signs which were done. The 
apostles sent forth St. Peter and St. John, who by 
prayer and by laying on of hands, bestow the Holy 
Ghost upon those who had been blessed by the 
preaching of the deacon-evangelist, who, though he 
could perform miracles, was not permitted to engage 
in the imposition of hands. The apostolic delegates 
return to Jerusalem, having “ preached the gospel in 
many villages of the Samaritans.” The mission in 
Samaria indicates the inclusion of an evangelist 
in the ministry of Proclamation; his exercise of the 
ministry of Power; the exclusion from his office of 
the imposition of hands—an exclusion which did 
not exist in the case of the apostles, who here, as 
in Jerusalem, exercised the ministry of government, 
which even St. Peter and St. John recognised and 
obeyed. 

“They that were scattered abroad went everywhere 
preaching the word,” are described in terms which 
mark them out as evangelists. 1 They entered upon 
the ministry of Proclamation with an enthusiasm 

1 Acts viii. 4, evayyeXify/ievoi t6v Xdyou. Comp. xi. 19, XaXoDt'res rdv \6yov ; 
evayycXi^b/xepoi t6p Kvpiop ’ It}<toup , ver. 20. 
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which dared all the difficulties of the age and 
of their enterprise. They visited the cities near 
at hand to the metropolis, as well as other and 
more distant cities in the centre of the Holy Land. 
They made their way to the narrow stretch of 
land along the seaboard of the Mediterranean, the 
inhabitants of which touched the most ancient 
genealogies of the Bible, and the most intrepid 
and prosperous efforts of old-world enterprise, 
commerce, and industry. Within this range of 
primitive missionary effort, the evangelists visited 
Ptolemais and Tyre, Sarepta and Sidon. They 
reached Antioch on the Orontes. They even crossed 
to Cyprus, the insular home of Barnabas. Here, 
again, the ministry of evidence followed, in a 
spiritual form, upon the ministry of evangelisation. 1 
Barnabas is despatched by the authorities of the 
Church in Jerusalem to Antioch. He enters upon 
the work of a prophet. 2 Spiritual blessing accrues 
to the society. Saul had, meanwhile, been con¬ 
verted. He had in obedience to duly constituted 
authority gone to Tarsus, 3 from which he returned 
in company with Barnabas to Antioch, where for 
one year both worked in the Church as teachers. 
It was at this time that “ prophets came from 
Jerusalem to Antioch.” 1 This brings us to one 
of the most pregnant periods and events, in all the 
annals of the early Church. We have hitherto seen 
the prophet, probably in the person of Barnabas, 

1 Acts xi. 20, 21. 3 e^aT^arecXav (Acts ix. 30). 

- Acts xiii. 1, comp. xi. 22-4. 4 Acts xi. 27. 
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certainly represented by those who came from 
Jerusalem to Antioch. But now, with the apostles 
still in Jerusalem, the “prophets and teachers” 
receive a special commission from Heaven to 
“ separate Barnabas and Saul for the work wliere- 
unto ” thej r are called. They are engaged in the 
public ministry 1 of the Church. The solemn ser¬ 
vice which they were commanded to undertake was 
preceded by fasting and by prayer. Hands are imposed 
after the manner of the apostles. They are “sent 
away,” yet “sent forth by the Holy Ghost.” John 
Mark, possibly a deacon, but certainly an evangelist, 
was in Antioch, and probably was present at the 
ordination; but it is noticeable that he took no 
part in the official investiture of the two great 
missionaries to the Gentiles. The mission in 
Samaria has already shown that Philip, the deacon- 
evangelist, was not allowed to engage in the im¬ 
position of hands. The ordination in Antioch 

1 \eiTovpyo\jvTwv 8k avrCov (ibid. xiii. 2). These words refer to the 7 rpo(pr)Tai Kai 
8i8a<TKa\oi , as against Lechler, who while admitting that XeiTovpyclv designates in 
sacred literature the performance of priestly offices (ttSs fxkv Ups vs eo-rrjKe uad’ 
rip.tpav Xet TovpyCoV) Heb. v . 11), insists that cjlvtuv includes the whole congrega¬ 
tion of Antioch, to whom the Holy Ghost addresses the ’Acpopiaare 8rj /xol 
(Against Baumgarten, vol. i. § xxi.), and by whom hands were imposed, and 
the missionaries sent forth. The language of the passage will not bear this 
strain. The pronoun represents the persons who are described as Xei Tovpyotivruv. 
They were engaged in the public work of their XeiTovpyia. and r<? Kvply. Suicer 
sub voce , says, “ Nam Xecrovpyeiv significat publico munere fungi : hie vero 
agitur de ministris ecclcsia?, unde rccte versio Gallica, illis sacram suam func- 
tionem obeuntibus, nempe functionem docendi et prophetandi, ut bene censet 
ipse Cajetanus ; et patet ex collatione cum v. 1, ubi ministri illi dicuntur fuisse 
doctores et prophetm.” He then refers to Chrysostom’s view, which is quoted 
by Alford. Baumgarten's (Ajjos. Ills § xxi.) review of the origin of the 
mission in the Church in Antioch, and of the significance of the order in which 
the names are given, is most thoughtful and suggestive. 
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indicates that the same restriction lay upon the 
evangelist John, whose surname was Mark. 

This solemn scene in the Antiochene Church 
preceded the first missionary journey of St. Barnabas 
and St. Paul, who, it is remarkable and instructive, 
were henceforward designated “ apostles.” 1 Prior 
to their ordination, this title is never given to 
either. Accompanied by John Mark, they under¬ 
take the work to which they had been called by 
God, and commissioned by the Church. Cyprus— 
the home of Barnabas—is the scene of their ministry. 
There and in Antioch in Pisidia, without, however, 
the help of John Mark in the latter city, they 
preach the gospel. Expelled from Antioch, they 
reach Iconium, where their ministry was so blessed 
that they were encouraged to prolong their stay. 
There, as in Cyprus, their message was sustained 
by miracles, 2 and the same account may be given 
of theh* first visit to the cities of Lycaonia,— 
Lystra, in particular, being the scene of an extra¬ 
ordinary miracle, even as it was the city within 
whose walls the Apostle was “ once well-nigh 
stoned.” 3 The apostles resumed their ministry in 
Derbe. There they appear as evangelists and as 
teachers. 4 There they administered the sacrament 
of Holy Baptism, 5 as the initial act of disciple- 

1 Acts xiv. 4, 14. 

2 Acts xiv. 3. 

3 dira£ i\i6aff07]v (2 Cor. xi. 25). 

4 eva.yye\i(r&fjL€vol re tt)v irb\iv iKei'v7)v, kcll fiadriTevaavres iKavofc (Acts xiv. 21). 

5 /jia07)T€v<TavT€s, cf. Matt, xxviii. 19, 20. The history of Philip’s mission 
amongst the people of Samaria, and the action of St. Paul and St, Barnabas 
in their first missionary journey, show the prominence thus early given to 
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ship, while in Lystra, Iconimn, and Antioch they 
exercised the gifts which especially marked the 
prophetic order. In each of these cities, indeed in 
each Church, the apostles appointed elders. 1 The 
general body of the believers may, as the original 
seems to hint, have indicated, by show of hands, 2 
their desire for the appointment of individuals to 
this office. But the appointment lay with the 
apostles. The language of the text places this 
beyond debate, and the prayer and the fasting 
which characterised this, the first office of its kind, 
in the first missionary journey amongst Gentile 
populations, seems to place this event in the same 
category as the ordination of the deacons by the 
apostles, and the more special ordination of Paul 
and Barnabas by the prophets and teachers. But 
whatever difference of opinion there may be about 
the exercise of the popular suffrage, there cannot 
be any, with regard to the exercise by the apostles 
of the ministry of “helps” or of “governments.” 
Indeed, the first missionary journey exhibits the 
apostles as evangelists, as prophets, and as teachers. 
It is marked by the manifestation of miracles, and 
wonders, and signs, and gifts of healing. It is also 
characterised by the appointment and the accept¬ 
ance of “ helps,” as well as bj 7 the exercise of the 


the command of the Redeemer, and their obedience to His institution of the 
sacrament of Baptism, as the 14 ceremony of initiation into a divine so¬ 
ciety.” Yet Dr. Hatch says that its use, in this connection, is “ an unproved 
assumption.” 

1 Acts xiv. 23. 

' XtipoTovrjtrai/Tes. 
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prerogative represented by the institution of fixed 
“ governments.” There is, accordingly, in this 
round of apostolic enterprise, the threefold and God- 
appointed ministries of Proclamation, of Power, and 
of Administration. 

There was general and itinerant evangelisation. 

There were evidential charisms, punitive, promis¬ 
cuous, and personal. 

There were—as there was at Jerusalem, in the 
case of the deacons—“ helps,” ordained presbyters, 
not general, but to every Church. These were fixed 
and local. 

(y) The second missionary journey of St. Paul 
was preceded by the Council of Jerusalem. The 
reference of the doctrine in dispute to the “ apostles 
and elders ” in Jerusalem shows the recognition, 
by the Antiochene Church, of the finality which 
belonged to the apostolic body, and also the presence 
in Jerusalem thus early of a number of localised 
presbyters. To the “ apostles and elders ” the 
controversy was referred. Separate audience was 
given to the Antiochene delegates by “the Church,” 
and by “the apostles and elders,” who assembled 
to consider the question. They are again associated 
in the publication of the conciliar decision, while 
the congregation of believers, “ the whole Church,” 
together with the “ apostles and elders,” resolve to 
despatch Judas and Silas to the Church of Antioch, 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas having sought the 
authoritative guidance of the Church in Jerusalem. 
Judas and Silas are described by words, which 
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indicate a position of leadership, 1 although they 
do not appear to have taken any part either in 
the debate which ensued upon the question or in 
the formulation of this primary conciliar decree. 
There appears, however, to be a peculiar fitness 
in their selection and despatch. Their work was to 
declare orally 2 the decision which was transmitted 
in writing. The written word was to be reiterated 
by the living voice. The decision was the deci¬ 
sion of the Holy Ghost, and of the Church, which 
He created, and quickened, and inhabited. The 
delegates spoke by His inspiration. They repre¬ 
sented the sense of the Church in Jerusalem as to 
the paramount importance of the prophetic order. 
They impressed upon the Churches of Antioch the 
important thought that the decision at which the 
mother Church arrived, through the guidance of 
the Holy Ghost, would he re-aflirmed by those who, 
as prophets, were under the influence of His super¬ 
natural gifts. These gifts were exercised by them 
upon their arrival in Antioch. 3 And while they 
remained in that city, there were present two of 
the ministerial orders which were of Divine ap¬ 
pointment. There were apostles and prophets who 
were itinerant, the former exercising here, as they 
did before, the didactic and the evangelistic office. 
There were also presbyters who were, as others 
were in Jerusalem, localised. 4 Judas appears to 

1 avdpas Tjyov/jLivovs iv tols adeXcpois (Acts xv. 22). 

2 Kdi avrovs Sta \6yov d.7rayytWovras ra aura (Acts xv. 27). 

3 Kai avTol 7r/)o07jrai 6ures (Acts xv. 32). 

4 Acts xiv. 23. 
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have returned to Jerusalem, while Silas remained 
at Antioch, where John Mark had arrived from 
Jerusalem. 

The second missionary journey is now about to 
be undertaken, when a difference of opinion arose 
respecting the wisdom of the evangelist accompany¬ 
ing the apostles. This led to the separation of St. 
Barnabas from St. Paul, and to the selection by 
the latter of Silas. The language of the historian 
indicates the importance which was attached to 
the presence, at this critical period, of Timothy, 
who in all probability had been converted during 
the first missionary journey. The absence of St. 
Barnabas from St. Paul, in view of the desire of 
the latter to revisit the Churches which they had 
been enabled to plant, and in some degree to 
organise, would, doubtless, provoke considerable 
criticism. The loss of his experience, his love, his 
gifts, his tact, must have weighed somewhat upon 
the heart of St. Paul, especially as he was about 
to cover a wider circuit than ever. This loss was, 
in part, supplied by St. Timothy, who appears to 
have been prdained in Lystra, by the imposition of 
the hands, certainly of St. Paul and of the local 
presbytery, 1 and possibly of the prophets, or at least 

1 Timothy was, there is good reason for believing, one of St. Paul’s converts 
when the latter visited Lystra (Acts xiv. 8 , 14 ; cf. yvTjdip rhcvtp eV 7 rtVret, 
1 Tim. 1, 2 ; ay am 77 -y Tewcp, 2 Tim. i. 2). Although the fact is not mentioned, 
it is most probable St. Timothy was ordained at Lystra, on St. Paul’s second 
journey. There the e7Ti0e<rews rwi' x ft P^ rod TrpeaftvTepiou (1 Tim. iv. 14) was 
conjoined with the irndteews t&v x tl P&v fxov (2 Tim. i. C) of St. Paul. Suicer says 
“ irpecrfivTipiov denotat coetum, congregationem et collegium presbyterorum 
in ecclesia Christiana.” We find the word used in the epistle of Ignatius 
6 eiricr/coVov Kai TTpecfivvepLov Kal Biaubvicv Trpacrcrwv rt, oCros ofi KaOapbs earir 
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of Silas. The party thus strengthened is still 
further increased by the arrival of St. Luke. 1 Thus, 
then, the mission to Europe is commenced an 
apostle, a prophet, and by two evangelists, each 
of whom represented one side of the evangelist’s 
office. 2 As they euter upon their new sphere, the 
ministry of Proclamation is strengthened by the 
ministry of Power. The Philippian imprisonment 
of the apostle and of the prophet was the occasion 
for fresh proclamation, and in the form of praise, 
to be honoured by corresponding demonstrations of 
the presence of power 3 ; and when we observe the 
opening phrases of St. Paul’s letter to the Philippian 
Church, we see that the ministry of helps and of 
governments was there established. 1 Whether the 


r5 avv€idr](r€L (ad Trail., vii.). Again, Ignatius exhorts the Tralliansto obedience 
both to the bishop, opLoiws kciI r<£ irpea^vrepiip (ad Trail., xiii.). So again, ad 
Phil. vii. The appearance of to i rpeo-pvTeptov in 1 Tim. iv. 14 is important. It 
looks back to what we believe occurred in the period which is represented by 
Acts xvi. 1-3, and which is regarded as the ordination of Timothy. This was 
(following Wieseler) about 50, or some five years after St. Paul’s first missionary 
journey to Lystra. when probably Timothy was converted. If this be so, then 
that in the year 50 there should be a body known as rb TrpeafivTtpiov, who would 
co-opcrate with St. Paul in the solemnities of ordination, is evidence of the 
organisation which was developed in the Lystran Church. Nor is this deduc¬ 
tion at all affected by Prof. Harnack’s suspicion as to the late date at which the 
Pastoral Epistles were composed, “ in the middle of the second century.” Dr. 
Hatch shares Harnack’s view (Hampton Lectures , p. 82 n.). But whoever 
desires the largest and the latest information on this subject will find it, both 
powerfully and pleasantly given, in Dr. Salmon’s Introduction (Lect. xx., third 
edition). 

’ iiTjT^aafjLev (Acts xvi. 10), quaesita nave. Incipit hie sermo in priraa persona 
plurali numero. Interfuit igitur scriptor hujus itinerarii, Lucas (Bengel). 

2 Zpyov TToiTjaoi/ €uayye\icrTod (2 Tim. iv. 5). “ He that writes the story of the 

gospel is an evangelist,” and “they that planted the gospel ‘first’ in any 
country were evangelists.” Jeremy Taylor, Epls. Ass., sec. 14. Vide Eph. iv. 
11 (Ellicott, in loc .). 

3 Acts xvi. 25-7. 


4 Phil. i. 1. 
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stay of St. Luke in Philippi, subsequent to the 
departure of the apostle, the prophet, aud the 
evangelist, had any influence upon the organization 
of the Church, we cannot tell. This, however, is 
clear, that in the first European Church, planted 
by a ministry of itinerancy in the year 52 , there 
was, some ten years later, a localised ministry of 
bishops, with whom were associated deacons, even 
as five and twenty years before they were in 
Jerusalem associated with the apostles. This dual 
ministry was, in each centre, fixed and local. 
Apostles and deacons in Jerusalem; bishops and 
deacons in Philippi. 

The apostle, the prophet, and the evangelist 
resume their journey. They make for Thessalonica, 
where their ministry was abundantly blessed, and 
where the proclamation of the Gospel was made 
“ in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much 
assurance,” and where the ministry of “ govern¬ 
ments ” was exercised. The first epistle which 
was addressed by St. Paul to this Church, and 
which was, moreover, the first epistle written by 
the Apostle, contains two significant statements. 
The one is a direct recognition of the presence in 
the Thessalonian Church of “ those who were over 
them in the Lord,” and for whom the Apostle and 
his coadjutors besought very high esteem “ for their 
work’s sake. 1 The other is the well-known appeal, 
“ Despise not prophesyings.” This plea does not 
refer to the predictive phase of the prophetic office. 

1 Vide note 2 , p. 62. 
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It refers rather to “ varied declarations of the 
Divine counsels and expositions of God’s oracles, 
immediately inspired by and emanating from the 
Holy Spirit.” It leads us to believe there was a 
tendency amongst the Thessalonians to disparage 
the gifts of spiritual exposition, as possessed by 
converts, in favour of the more brilliant glossolalia. 
But it is not this which I desire to emphasize. It 
is the obvious, though incidental, distinction which 
is drawn by the Apostle between the resident 
ministry and the unofficial recipients of spiritual 
gifts. It is the first indication, in the first epistle 
ever penned by the Apostle, of the high position to 
which the localised ministry had already attained. 
Nor do I think the injunction, “Prove all things,” 
which follows the imperative rule, “ Despise not 
prophesyings,” is without significance, especially 
even when “ the proving ” of prophets, and the 
“trying” of “ spirits,” are enjoined as amongst the 
duties devolving upon believers. But, however that 
may be, the Thessalonian Church was founded by, 
and it flourished under, a threefold and divinely- 
appointed ministry. There was the ministry of 
announcement, which was certified by the ministry 
of evidence. These led up to the ministry of 
governments. But we pass on with our inquiry, 
limiting it to Corinth in the second missionary 
journey, and to Ephesus in the third. 

Silas, the prophet, and Timotlieus, the evangelist, 
were detained at Berea. St. Luke, it is believed, 
remained behind at Philippi. St. Paul accordingly 
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entered Athens alone. Directions were, however, 
conveyed to his ministerial coadjutors, to join him 
speedily. They did so at Corinth, and hence the 
official ministry with which the work was here 
begun was represented by an apostle, a prophet, 
and an evangelist. 1 As each journey of the 
great missionary covered a wider area than the 
preceding one, so the duration of each mission 
in the greater centres of life was more and 
more prolonged. Before his separation to the 
apostolate, he gave one year, as a teacher, to 
Antioch. 2 After his ordination, and with all the 
advantages of varied toil, undergone in his first 
journey, he gave one year and six months to 
Corinth, 3 while later on, he spent three years in 
Ephesus. 4 It is very difficult to appraise the 
relative interest which belongs to each of the 
Pauline Churches, and this difficulty would be 
intensified if our information were limited to the 
history of each, so far as it is recorded by St. Liike. 
His account of St. Paul’s connection with the 
Church of Corinth might be easily written on an 
ordinary sheet of note paper. This would include all 
he has communicated respecting St. Paul’s arrival; 
his employment; his associates; his preaching and 
its results; his encouragement by a vision; an 
envious and futile appeal to law; and his departure. 
If our knowledge of St. Paul’s Corinthian work 

1 SS. Paul, Silas (Acts xv. 32), Timotheus (2 Tim. iv. 5). 

2 iviavrov 6\ou (Acts xi. 26). 

3 eKadiae 5e eviavrbv /cat /nrju as (Acts xviii. 11). 

4 bib ypTjyopeire, pLvrjpiovevovTfs on rpieriav vvktu /cat r)p.£pav, etc. (Acts xx. 31). 
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depended entirely upon St. Luke, we should, doubt¬ 
less, know that he was assisted by the prophet and 
by the evangelist; we might even know of the pre¬ 
sence there of the able and eloquent Alexandrian, 
and we should also learn the moral and numerical 
growth of the Church. But we should know 
nothing of “ the signs of an apostle,” which “ were 
wrought amongst ” them “ in all patience, in signs, 
and wonders, and mighty deeds ; ” nothing of the 
ministry of “helps” or of “governments” which 
were there instituted ; nothing of the strife which 
manifested vitality, but which marred the unity of 
the Church ; nothing of the extraordinary bestow- 
ment of spiritual gifts by which its moral life 
was presumably enlarged and even enriched; 
nothing of the deliberate and emphatic dictum of 
the Apostle, respecting that simplicity in preaching 
the gospel of his Lord, which was such an offence 
to the intellectualism of this many-sided city; 
nothing of the contrast exhibited by the shudder¬ 
ing horror, which was felt by a holy man over 
revolting and repulsive sin, and the toleration which 
was extended to the man who committed it; 
nothing of the noble and elevating ethics, which 
adjusted petty disputations and unworthy quibbles, by 
the resolving force of Christian principle ; nothing of 
the Eucharist, as the subject of special revelation 
to the holy apostle, its simple elements, its Divine 
institution, its perpetual obligation, its evidential 
value, its moral restriction, and its penal sanctions; 
nothing of those charisms, which included the 
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rapturous rhetoric of the prophet; which edified 
some, exhorted others, and consoled many; nothing 
of the exact and dogmatic didactics of the teacher; 
the burning appeal of the evangelist; and the 
witnessing words of the glossolalia; nothing of the 
decalogue of charity, and of its pre-eminence and 
duration, when prophecy shall have ripened into 
history, and when tongues too shall cease; nothing 
of that thrilling vindication of the doctrine of the 
Resurrection, which satisfies the reason, while it 
deepens and expands faith, in its appreciation of 
the infinite issues which wait upon the work of 
Christ. 

Considerations such as these show us, at a 
glance, the necessity there is of illuminating the 
record of St. Luke, by the larger and more luminous 
letter of St. Paul. St. Luke’s account is historical 
—terse, clear, cold. St. Paul’s letter is alive. Its 
characters and its conditions seem to move across 
the field of devout contemplation. For our purpose 
it is of the very highest importance that the history 
he studied in the light of the epistle, especially 
when we remember the confident statements which 
have been made respecting the inorganic condition 
of the Corinthian Church, and the difficulties which 
are thereby created about St. Paul’s estimate 
of its privileges, together with the purpose of God 
towards His Church in general. For our text is the 
most explicit statement contained in the New 
Testament of the constitution of the Christian 
ministry. It appears in an epistle addressed to 
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a Church which Professor Cunningham describes 
as “ structureless,” and as “ almost without auy 
organisation,” for “ office-bearers of any kind are 
never once mentioned.” It is reasonable to suppose 
that the Corinthians were not unacquainted with 
both the persons and the gifts which are here 
declared to be the direct appointment of Almighty 
God. Assuming that St. Paul desired his converts 
to understand his communication, we have some 
reason to believe that when they read this announce¬ 
ment—so solemn, and so emphatic—they knew 
who were meant by apostles, by prophets, by 
teachers; and they were equally familiar with 
miracles, gifts of healings, helps, governments, and 
diversities of tongues. This renders it extremely 
probable that the Christian ministry, as thus de¬ 
scribed, existed in the Corinthian Church. If it 
did not so exist, we are met by a series of per¬ 
plexities which it would be difficult either to 
resolve or to dilute. The Apostle has stated the 
Divine appointment both of officers and of gifts, 
within the Church, which must be understood as 
a declaration of the general sphere in which the 
Divine purpose operated. Why should Corinth be 
excluded from the range of that purpose ? It was 
a city of commanding importance, whether we 
regard its geographical position, its pre-eminence 
in the annals of Greece and of Home, its com¬ 
mercial enterprise, its manufacturing industry, its 
vast wealth, its inquisitive thought, its miscel¬ 
laneous masses, its audacious profligacy. Here, 
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amid a population of a hundred thousand souls, 
the sanctuary of Neptune attracted its stalwart 
devotees. Here “ Greek art, Greek culture, and 
alas Greek license and sensuality ” w r ere revived in 
the Colonia Julia Corinthus, even as they abounded 
before the flames of Mummius reduced the city to 
ashes. Here vice stared decency out of counte¬ 
nance. Yet here God announced to St. Paul: “ I 
have much people in this city.” Surely there is 
no justification in the history or in the condition 
of Corinth for excluding its early Christians from 
the benefits of an appointment which is declared 
to be general. Speaking after the manner of men, 
we should imagine that Corinth was, of all cities, 
the very place in which the Divine appointment 
would be most manifest, emphatic, because most 
necessary. And this expectation is strengthened 
by the deliberate record of the Apostle in the 
opening phrases of his letter. In everything they 
were enriched by the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
testimony of Christ was confirmed among them 
“ by the gifts of the Holy Ghost vouchsafed ” to 
them, “ whether in the form of hrward graces and 
deepened faith, or of outwardly manifested power,” 1 
so that they were as richly endowed as any other 
Christian community. If the ministry, as here 
described, existed in Corinth, then the statement 
of the apostle respecting the plenitude of spiritual 
gifts 2 bestowed upon the Corinthians agrees with 

1 Ellicott, 1 Cor. i. 6, 7. 

2 (bare vfxas fir] vtTTepeiadai iv /xTjdevl xctpt<ryucm (1 Cor. i. 7). 
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the assumption that they understood what he meant, 
when he declared the ministry to he a Divine 
appointment operating in the Church. In this 
case, the Corinthian Church was not “ structure¬ 
less.” On the other hand, if there was no ministry 
as it is here described, then we are driven to the 
conclusion that the Corinthian Church was not as 
richly endowed with spiritual blessing as St. Paul 
asserts. They came behind in that gift which 
was, in magnitude and in moment, only second to 
the initial gifts of God the Holy Ghost. He gave 
to other communities what He withheld from 
Corinth. In this case, St. Paul used language 
which it is hard to think the Corinthians com¬ 
prehended ; and it is in obvious antagonism to his 
own account of the spiritual endowments with 
which in everything he had declared the Corinthians 
to be enriched. Thus, then, we are driven to this 
dilemma: If the existence of a Christian ministry 
in the Corinthian Church, as herein indicated, be 
denied, belief in the inspiration of the epistle is 
imperilled. If belief in the inspiration of the epistle 
be retained, then the existence of the Christian 
ministry, in such form as it is here described, 
must be received. 

But here it is alleged that spiritual gifts “ existed 
in the Church, but they were such gifts as might 
be possessed by anyone.” 1 The Apostle “makes it 
as clear as possible that there was this diver¬ 
sity of offices because there was a corresponding 

1 Growth of the Church , p. 19. 
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diversity of gifts, and that anyone who possessed or 
thought he possessed the gift, might exercise it in 
the Church, and was indeed bound to do so.” 1 Now 
amongst the gifts which St. Paul here declares 
to have God for their author, and His Church for 
their sphere, is that described as “ governments.” 
This is the only place in the New Testament where 
the word occurs, and when we remember that there 
are but few other words employed by St. Paul to 
connote the idea of leadership, of rule, or of 
guidance, 2 it seems rational to conclude there was 
some special reason for the use of KvfitpvrjcreLs here. 3 
The term is a nautical oue. It would be keenly 
appreciated by the inhabitants of a seaport city, 
in which, in early times, Greek shipbuilding was 
carried on. They would understand at once, the 
supreme importance of steering, and the obedience 
which was due to and the responsibility which 
devolved upon the The pilot of the 

vessel had complete control. In St. Luke’s account 
of St. Paul’s voyage to Rome, the KvfiepprjTrjs takes 
precedence of the vavKhr^posh He is called in the 
Revelation the shipmaster. 5 He was supposed to be 
acquainted with the rocks which render every coast¬ 
line dangerous, and which required the extremest 

1 Growth of the Church , p. 19 ; Hatch, Bampton Lectures , p. 121. 

2 Hatch gives these as oi Tjyovfxevoi (Heb. xiii. 7, 17, 24) ; oi irpoXardpievoi, ol 
7rpo€OTcoT€s (1 Thess. v. 12 ; 1 Tim. v. 17). 

3 Vide Appendix on li The Significance of the Word Kvfiepvrjaeis, as used by 
St. Paul and by St. Ignatius.” 

4 *0 eKcndvTapxos ry nvfiepvifjTr} kclI t<£ vavKXripo) p.dWov iireideTco (Acts 
xxvii. 11). 

5 Piev. xviii. 17. 
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caution, when making intricate passages between 
the islands which are so thickly clustered in the 
iEgeau. He would sound, when darkness, or storm, 
or undercurrent diverted a vessel from its course. 
I do not mention fog, because fog is almost un¬ 
known in the Mediterranean or in its conlluent 
seas. We must remember, too, that the steersman 
had no compass to guide him, and but very imperfect 
charts or instruments by which to estimate his 
position. 1 When, therefore, the inspired apostle 
asserts that God appointed pilots or steersmen in 
His Church, he revives and perpetuates a figure 
which the Lord had alreadj^ glorified, and upon 
which Christian art, from the earliest eras, has loved 
to expend its genius, its prayers, and its holy 
patience. But in using this term he "was led further 
than this. He was led to indicate the presence in 
the sacred vessel of those who were charged with 
the guidance of the ship, who had peculiar responsi- 
hilit} - , who exercised official authority, to whose 
direction the crew and the passengers were sub¬ 
ordinate. This, I am fully aware, may be denied. 
I shall be told that this is a metaphor, a picture, 
a figure. And I admit this to be true, but I must 
add that it is used by the Ho1j t Ghost to illustrate 
a fact. To deny this is only another way of saying 
that what that infallible Spirit selected to illuminate 
was calculated to obscure. 

1 Vide e. xxiii. (Conybeare and Howson), and an instructive appendix on 
“ Currents in the Mediterranean,” by Captain Spratt, in Travels and Besearches 
in Crete. 
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There is another consideration which can hardly 
he considered unimportant. Titus brought St. Paul 
intelligence respecting the effect produced by this 
epistle upon those to whom it was addressed. We 
do not read of any question having been raised 
respecting their knowledge of the ministry of Pro¬ 
clamation, the ministry of Evidence, or the ministry 
of Aid or of Administration. They seem to have 
understood “ governments,” and “ helps,” as much 
as they did “ signs and wonders and mighty 
deeds ; ” or “ apostles, prophets, and teachers.” 
And when we remember that St. Paul organised the 
Churches of Lycaonia, and that the older Church 
of Philippi had its local ministry, the presumption 
is strong that the itinerant ministry of St. Paul, and 
Silas, and Timotheus was perpetuated in Corinth 
by those who, because they preached the gospel, 
lived of the gospel. The presumption, suggested 
by the language of this instructive epistle, and 
strengthened by the apostolic procedure hitherto 
observed, as well as by conspicuous local necessity, 
is, that in Corinth there was a fixed and a local 
ministry. 

(8) Attention must now be turned to the metropolis 
of Asia Minor. The Ephesian Church was planted 
by the apostle, and although the history is silent 
about Silas, it bears witness to Timothy. The 
evangelist laboured there with St. Paul, who upon 
his second visit found a number of disciples whose 
spiritual condition became a concern to the apostle, 
even though they may have profited by the instruc- 
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tion given by Aquila, Priscilla, and Apollos. These 
disciples had not received, at their baptism, such 
special spiritual gifts as attested the presence of 
the Spirit of God. The sacrament, if such it could 
be called, was defective. They were baptized into 
John’s baptism. St. Paul baptized the disciples, into 
“ the name of the Lord Jesus.” This was followed 
by imposition of hands, and “ the Holy Ghost 
came on them : and they spake with tongues and 
prophesied.” 1 There is nothing unreasonable in 
supposing that these prophets preached the kingdom 
of God, and worked, under apostolic orders, during 
the prolonged stay of the apostle in this metropolis. 
It is surely likely that they would aid him in his 
arduous enterprise, and so bring about the fact 
which the historian records, “ that all they which 
dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus, 
both Jews and Greeks.” Here, once more, we meet 
with the order which has been so frequently noticed. 
Here the ministry of Power reinforces the ministry 
of Proclamation, 2 and when his three years have 
passed, and his journey towards the holy city is 
undertaken, we gather, from his address at Miletus, 
that, ere he left Ephesus, there was a localised 
ministry of “ helps ” or of “ governments.” There 
were “elders” attached to that Church. They had 
been appointed bishops by the Holy Ghost. They 
lived among the flock which they were charged to 
tend and to feed. 3 This address was delivered 

1 Acts xix. l-f>. 2 Acts xix. 11, 12. 

3 irpoai-xere iavrois kcli 7 ravri ru) Troifiviu), ev vp.as rb Wvivpia rb "Ayiov 'iQzro 
tTri<yK6novs> TTOLfxalvciv ttjv €KK\r}aiav tov 0eoO (Acts xx. 2S). 
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to them about the year 58 . About four years after, 
iu 62 , St. Paul sends the Epistle to the Ephesians 
by Tycliicus, the deacon, from Rome. 1 In that letter 
he declares the ministry to be the gift of the 
Ascended Christ. “He gave some, apostles; and 
some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, 
pastors and teachers.” Representatives of the first 
three branches of ministerial order were known to the 
Ephesians. There was St. Paul. There were his dis¬ 
ciples, of the prophetic order. There was Timothy— 
the latter having been left behind in Ephesus. 3 There 
were itinerants. By their aid, it is reasonable to pre¬ 
sume, Asia “ heard the word of God.” The “ pastors 
and teachers ” were the Ephesian elders, who were 
the settled ministers of the Church. They were of 
the same order as the elders of Jerusalem, who were 
present when St. Paul, at the close of this, his 
third missionary journey, accompanied by St. Luke, 
“ declared particularly what things God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by his ministry.” 3 The 
declaration was heard by the elders, but it was 
made formally to St. James, as the resident official 
principal of the Church in Jerusalem. 

And now, it may be helpful to endeavour to esti¬ 
mate the evidence which our inquiry seems to supply. 
We have followed the movements of the apostles 
from the Day of Pentecost, in the year 33 , to the 

1 Eph. vi. 21, 22. Harnack, with unqualified confidence, says, “ The Epistle 
to the Ephesians was not written by Paul, but a considerable time after the 
apostle’s death.” Vide note *, p. 83. 

2 1 Tim. i. 3. 

3 Acts xxi. 19. 
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day on which St. Paul and his companions appeared 
before St. James in the city of Jerusalem, about 58 . 
We have thus glanced at a period of the Church’s 
history which is represented by some twenty-five 
years. We have observed the enterprises of the 
earliest missionaries of the Lord Christ, in centres 
of life which were as varied in their social, moral, 
religious, and historical conditions, as Jerusalem 
differed from Antioch, and as that crowded city on 
the rushing Orontes did from the inland Antioch, 
or from Iconium, or from Derbe, or from Lystra. 
We have seen the courageous servants of the Most 
High God moving steadily to larger and still larger 
scenes of life; facing keener and graver perils; 
enduring imprisonment, experiencing deliverance, 
and witnessing the expansion of their cause, not¬ 
withstanding persecution, and even high-handed 
tyranny and injustice. Philippi and Corinth in 
Europe; Ephesus, the glory and the shame of Asia 
—have come within the range of our investigation; 
and as we stand, in imagination, in the presence of 
St. James in Jerusalem, what do we gather from the 
period which has elapsed since the brother of the 
Lord stood in the upper room five and twenty years 
before ? 1 What lessons may we learn respecting the 
organisation of the Church of Christ during that 
period ? What message do they bear, in the name 
and with the authority of our Ascended Lord, to 
the Church, respecting the primary constitution 
of the Christian ministry ? 


1 Vide Acts i. 14. 
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The history of the mother Church of Jerusalem 
shows that it was founded by apostles, and adminis¬ 
tered by “ helps,” or deacons. Later on there were 
prophets, and there were presbyters. There was 
also St. James who presided over all. 

The Church of Antioch appears to have had a 
residential ministry, which consisted of prophets and 
teachers. 

The Churches of Lycaonia were founded by 
apostles, but they were consolidated by presbyters, 
who were ordained and localised. 

The European Churches of Philippi and Corinth 
were planted by an apostle, a prophet, and the one 
by two evangelists, the other by one ; Philippi had 
in later days a ministry, which consisted of bishops 
and deacons. 

Ephesus was blessed by the labours of an apostle, 
a prophet, and an evangelist. There were also 
localised presbyters. 

Caesarea is remarkable as the scene of the labours 
of Philip, the deacon-evangelist, for a period of at 
least eighteen years. 

With the solitary exception of Antioch, the 
apostles and the prophet represented a ministry 
which w r as general, was temporary, was itinerant, 
and, except in the case of Philip at Caesarea, the evan¬ 
gelist’s office may be placed in the same category. 

With the same exception, the deacon and the 
elder represented a ministry of “ help ” and of 
“ government,” which was ordained, and permanent, 
and local. 
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Besides this, we must remember that St. James 
occupied a position of pre-eminence, which was 
accepted by the apostles and prophets and elders of 
the Church of Jerusalem, as well as by the laborious 
and itinerant apostles of the Gentiles, who were the 
authorised delegates of the Church at Antioch, and 
it was in earlier days recognised by St. Peter. And 
more need not here be stated, than that St. 
Timothy in Ephesus, and St. Titus in Crete appear 
to have been entrusted with somewhat similar 
responsibilities. 

Thus, then, the history, continuous, varied, and 
clear, shows that the hj’potliesis of an itinerant as 
distinguished from a permanent ministry, is not 
only workable, but credible. It shows also that the 
ministry of Proclamation was generally sustained 
by the ministry of supernatural Powers, and that, 
in addition to these, there was the ministry of Aids, 
of administration, of guidance, all tending to pro¬ 
gress and to perpetuity. Each was the expression 
of the will, the purpose, of God. In this scheme 
we can trace a design, which is as vast as the terri¬ 
tory of Christ’s universal kingdom. It is in view of 
this, that the solidarity of the Church is here implied, 
yea taught. “ Now ye are the body of Christ, and 
members in particular. And God hath set some in 
the Church : first, apostles; secondarily, prophets ; 
thirdly, teachers; after that miracles; then gifts of 
healings, helps, governments, diversities of tongues.” 

We now turn to Patristic literature, bearing in 
mind the manifold testimony, both in the way of 
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prediction and of history, to the existence in the 
apostolic period of false apostles, false prophets, and 
false teachers. Against these emissaries of the Evil 
One, even though they appeared as angels of light, 
and imposed upon the faithful by reason of their 
exercise of Satanic energies, the Church was warned 
by the antecedent experience of Hebrew history ; by 
the all-seeing prescience of her Lord ; by the express 
statements of St. Paul, of St. Peter, of St. John. The 
presence of false apostles in the Church of Ephesus, 
a prediction in the year 58 , was history in 96 . The 
detection and demonstration of their imposture had 
the approval of the Lord, whose commission they 
forged, and whose truth they falsified. Their appear¬ 
ance was not confined, as we shall see, to the Church 
of Ephesus. They intensified the grave difficulties 
of the Church in other quarters. The testimony of 
Clement of Rome, or rather of the Church of 
Rome, given in the epistle which hears his name, 
is extremely scant. The “ prophets ” are said to be 
meant in one particular passage, but the reference 
is so general that I hesitate to adopt it. The 
Epistle of Barnabas is even less informing. In one 
sentence he says: “ The Lord hath made known to 
us by the prophets, both the past and the present.” 
In the next sentence, he speaks of himself, “ not as 
yoiir teacher.” But the discovery of the learned 
Bryennios contains some references of a very in¬ 
teresting as well as instructive kind. They are the 
more so, when we remember that if this early Church 
manual was published about the year 100, there was 
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but one, if one, of the original apostles alive. The 
treatise is entitled, “ The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles.” The designation is here special. There 
is nevertheless a chapter upon “ apostles aud 
prophets,” in which the wider sense is attached to 
the former term. 1 “ The apostle is to be received as 
the Lord.” His sojourn in any house is limited to 
one day. Necessity may permit a second, but if he 
remain three days he is a false prophet. 2 Upon his 
departure he is allowed to take one day’s bread, but 
to solicit money is fatal to his character. Avarice 
is an infallible sign of imposture. 3 The prophet who 
speaks in the spirit is self-manifestative. No test 
is to be applied, provided his behaviour corresponds 
to his utterance. 4 Inconsistency of life, fastidious¬ 
ness of appetite, or the degradation of the Eucharist 
to the pleasures of the table, aud the like, indicate 
the false prophet. 5 The true prophet who is asso¬ 
ciated with the true teacher, may reside with a con¬ 
gregation. Each is to be maintained. The prophets 
are “ your chief priests,” and the first-fruits which 

1 lias 5b a.Tr6<7To\os epxofJ-tvbs Trpbs vpas SexOrjTU us Ivi/ptos (A tSax??, C. xi., 4). 

2 Ot) pbvet 5b rjfxbpau piav, bav 5b f) xpela, /cat tt]v &\\t)v } rpds 51 bav pd'vrj, if/svSo- 
irpotprjTTjs ban (Ibid., c. xi., 5). 

3 ’E Ztpxbptvos 5b 0 clttSjtoXos pt]5bv Xapfiavbru d prf 6.prov bus ov avXtadr)' bap 5b 
apyvpiov airy xp€v5o7rpo4>r)TT]s ban (Ibid,, c. xi., (>). 

* Ov 7 ras 5c 6 XaXuv bv Trvevpan irpo^rjTTjs banv, aXA’ bav bxv robs rpdirovs Kvpiov , 
j A 7 t 6 o5vtuv rphiruv yvuadrjaeTai 6 ^evdoTrpotpTjTrjs Kai 6 irpo4>T)Ti)s (Ibid., c. xi., 8). 

5 K al 7 ras 7rpo<pynjs 6 ptfuv rpairc^av bv irvevpan o5 (payerai air' avTTjs, d5b pyye 
\l/€v5oirpo(priTT)s ban. There is considerable difference of opinion about the 
meaning of this sentence. Sehaff regards it (6 ptfuv) as referring to a Iovcfeast 
ordered in a state of ecstasy, and as if the meaning was, 41 the true prophet will 
not profane a sacred ordinance to personal uses by making a meal of the 
Eucharist.” Against this, however, is the fact that the Eucharist is not treated 
until the author comes to deal with the Lord’s Day and the sacrifice. 
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the Mosaic law prescribed are to be bestowed upon 
them. 1 Their ministry is combined with that of 
teachers, and the last days shall witness the multi¬ 
plication of “false prophets.” 2 In the Didache, then, 
the apostle is mentioned thrice, the prophets thirteen 
times. The teacher seems to be a general term 
applicable to either, but the prophetical office is 
apparently the most prominent position in the 
ministry of the age and of the place in which this 
document was known. From the manual it may be 
reasonably concluded that imposture was prevalent; 
that the gift known as “discerning of spirits” had 
been locally withdrawn; that the writer was much 
better acquainted with the moral conditions which 
marked a faithful apostle, prophet, or teacher than 
his readers; that the Church of the period and of 
the place in which the document circulated, was in a 
very incipient state 3 ; and that apostles and prophets 
were itinerants, with occasional liberty to the latter 
to become resident. 

We now come to Hermas. The apostles are very 

1 lias 5k 7 rpo<prjTy)$ a\7]6ip6s, OiXtop Kadqaai irpos v/xas } &^ios €<ttl ttjs rpotpyjs avrov. 
'Q(ravTcos 5i5aaKa\os d\r}6iv6s , etc. . . . Uaaav ofip airapxw ytyvrjfi&TWv Xtjvov feat 
tiXiovos ftowp re Kai Trpof$d.TO)v Xafluv Suxreis ttjv [d-irapxw] tois Trpotprjrais , ai’Tol yap 
elaiv oi apxttpds v/x&p (Ibid., c. xiii., 1. 2, 3). 

2 ’Ey yap eV^arats T)p.ipais ’K\'f]v0vvQ7\<jovrai oi xpevSoirpo^rai Kai oi <p6opeis Kai 
7Tpa(prj<TOPTai tcl Trpofiara els \i jkovs Kai 7) ay am 7 arpaTpyjaeraL els pucos (Ibid., 
c. xvi., 3). 

* “ There is an archaic simplicity, I bad almost said a childishness, in its 
practical directions, which is only consistent with the early infancy of a 
Church ” (Bishop Lightfoot). Schaff quotes the opinion of Dr. Caspari, of 
Christiania, whom he recognises as a first-class judge of ancient Christian 
documents, and which is to this effect: “ Mit neutestamentlich-evangelischem 
Maasstab gemessen steht sic (die Dida.) nicht hoch, und repriisentirt so recht 
die v7)tti6t7)s der ersten nachapostolisclien Zeit, zumal ihrer juden-christlichen 
Kreise.” 
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seldom mentioned. But the prophetic office is 
emphasized. Its representatives are numerous. 
Their imitators are ‘‘false prophets, ruining the 
minds of the servants of God.” 1 The chapter which 
treats of the trial of prophets by their works, is the 
longest chapter which the work contains, including 
the Visions and the Similitudes. It regards the 
false prophet as a fortune teller. 2 He answers 
inquiries according to the wishes of those who 
make them. He is venal, and proud, and loqua¬ 
cious, and luxurious, and furtive. He is silent and 
fearful in the assembly of the righteous. But the 
true prophet, “ who has the Divine Spirit proceed¬ 
ing from above, is meek, and peaceable, and humble, 
and refrains from all iniquity, and the vain desire 
of this world, and contents himself with fewer wants 
than those of all men. He speaks as the Divine 
Spirit suggests. He is in full sympathy with those 
who meet in assembly for prayer. He speaks to the 
multitude as the Lord wishes.” 3 The false prophet 
is resorted to by doubters, who inquire of him what 
will happen to them. The true prophet has a 
message from Heaven. He speaks independently of 
external suggestion. The spirit of the prophet is 

1 droMwi' tt)v biavoiav t(ov oov\wv tov ©eoO (Mand., xi.). 

* Ovroi 01V ol dtyvxot ws €7ri (mxvtiv HpxovTai (Ibid.). 

3 IT p&tov pbv 6 tx uv 7r vcvpa rb avudev Trpavs can Kal rjavx^os Kai Tairetvbcpptjv. 
Kai aTrexbpcvos anb naarjs irovTjpias Kal cTndvplas paTalas tov aluvos toijtov, Kal 
cavrbv ivdccarepov notci 7rdvnov rw v avdpwTruv . . . ’OTav ovv 2\6r) b dvOpwiros 6 
(xw rb Trvcvpa rb Bciov els avvayur/rjv avopQv diKalcov tCov cxovtojv ttIotiv Bciov 
TT vcvparos, Kal cvtcv^is ytvyrai irpbs rbv debv rrjs avvaycoyijs twv avbp&v ckcCvcov, 
t6tc b &yyc\os tov Trpo(f>7}TOv b Kclpcvos Trpbs avrbv TrXrjpo'i Tbv dvBpwirov, Kal TrXrjpw- 
Ocls b dvBpcoiros T(p 7 rvevpan Ttp ayiw \a\ci ds rb irXrjBos Kadws b Kuptos (3ov\cTai 
(Ibid.). 
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subject to the prophet. He speaks from above. In 
this chapter Hennas is in touch with the Didache. 
Both appeal to the life as the test of the prophet. 1 
In the Similitudes, the shepherd explains to Hennas 
what the stones are, which were taken out of the 
pit of suffering, and fitted into the building of the 
Church. “ The forty are the apostles and teachers 
of the preaching of the Son of Gfod.” 2 They 
“preached to the whole world.” 3 Contrasted with 
this statement, made in a perfectly natural way, we 
find the Saviour described, in connection with His 
Second Coming, as “The Lord of the Flocks,” 4 from 
which sheep may stray, and for which the shepherds 
shall be held responsible. If the apostles and the 
prophets and the teachers were itinerant, and were 
accordingly enabled to preach “to the whole world,” 
there were also separate flocks, with separate shep¬ 
herds, attached to them, and accountable for them. 
These represented the localised ministry. These 
were the presbyters. Their duty, as teachers, is 
implied in the inquiry made of Hermas, by the 
woman who represents the Church, as to whether 
“ he had yet given the book to the presbyters.” 5 It 
is still further emphasised by the fact, that when the 
mysterious visitant announces that some additions 

1 ’A 7 t 6 o8p tup Tpoirup ypu&drjaeTCLL o iJ/€vdoTrpo(p^T7]s Kat 6 7 rpo<pr)T7]s (Did., c. 
xi., 8). ’A 7 rb ttjs iurjs SofdpLafc top apdpuTcov top zxoptcl to 7rvev/j,a ib Belov 

(comp. Matt. vii. 15, 1G). Upoaex^Te cbro tup \j/ev8oTrpo<l>r]Tuv . . . d 7 ro tup napiruv 
avTUP eTnypu<je<rde avrotis. 

- oi 8b pi cltt6<tto\oi Kal StSdovcaXoi rov KijpvypLaTos tov viov tov Qeov (Sim., ix., 15). 

3 avovToXoi Kal 8i8cLaKa\oi oi Krjpv^aPTes eis 8\ov t6p koc/xop (Sim., ix., 25). 

4 Ut dominus pecorum gaudeat de vobis ; ga 11 debit autem, si omnia in- 
venerit sana ” (Sim., ix., 31J. Dressel, Lipsise, 1SG3). 

5 rots Trp&Tois = senioribus, qui prcesunt ecclesise (Dressel). 
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have to be made to the revelation, she says that “ all 
the elect will become acquainted with all the words 
through” Hennas. And then she adds how this is 
to be effected. It is not by Hennas reading the 
book to those she desires to have the fullest intelli¬ 
gence, but it is by Hernias reading the words “ in 
the city along with the presbyters who preside over 
the Church.” 1 Thus showing, beyond all doubt, that 
teaching, or at least public reading, was amongst the 
duties of the presbyters; that these were local and 
were stationary, even as they and deacons were in 
Ephesus, in Philippi, and in Jerusalem. Deacons 
and bishops, besides, are implied by Hernias, 2 as they 
are mentioned by the compiler of the Didache. But 
in Hennas the prophetical office is the most promi¬ 
nent feature in the Church, and if it be stated that in 
the locality to which Hernias belonged the ministry 
of Proclamation was thus represented, we shall not 
go beyond the just limit which is afforded by the 
evidence, nor shall we make an unreasonable state¬ 
ment in asserting that the same ancient document 
sustains, what earlier authorities teach and establish 
as prevailing elsewhere, that the prophet was an 
itinerant. Further into Hennas it is unnecessary 
to go. 

1 Si) avayvwaets els avTTjv ttju ttoKlv /xera tGjv TrpefffivTspajv tCjv irpdCaraixevojv 
t 9)S eKKXTjaias (\ T isio, ii., iw). 

2 01 (xtv Wot . . . elcrtv ot dtroaroXot Kai eirlffKOTTOt Ka't dt8d<7Ka\ot ot TropevOfrres 
Kara ttjv aepiVTjv didacTKaXiav rod 0eoO Kai €7rt<TKOirr)(ravTes Kal dtdd^avres Kai Sta- 
Kovi)<ravTes, etc. (Hermas, Vis., iii.. 5, and Sim., ix., 2<>). The latter reference 
indicates the localisation of the diaconatc. Complaint is laid against mal¬ 
administration by deacons. They plundered widows and orphans. But who 
would entrust the local administration of funds to itinerants ? 
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Onr next witness is Ignatius. His letters indicate 
the existence in the Churches to which they were 
addressed, of the permanent ministry of bishops, of 
presbyters, and of deacons. The Churches of Antioch, 
in the far off land of Syria; of Ephesus, on the 
flowing Cayster; of Magnesia, on the Mseander; of 
Tralles and of Philadelphia, in Asia; of Smyrna— 
immortalised by the episcopacy of Polycarp—these 
were administered, within the first twenty years of 
the second century, by those orders, which, whether 
we regard them as “helps” or as “governments,” 
were of Divine appointment. Nor shall I hesitate to 
express my conviction, that this conclusion receives 
considerable countenance from the way in which the 
organisation of the Church in Ephesus and Antioch, 
as Ignatius knew them, appears to link on to, yea 
to continue the organisation which existed in the 
same Churches, when the one was administered by 
St. Timothy, and when the other was known to St. 
Paul, some thirty years before. Time was when these 
precious fragments were discussed in prejudice, and 
were discarded in passion. They were said to be both 
“altered and perverted,” and “the alterations were 
made so far as to render these epistles more conform¬ 
able to the views of prelacy.” 1 If they were, such 
a device was base in itself, as well as unnecessary, 
unwarrantable, and unworthy. The more reasonable 
and the more direct course is to inquire, with what 
object were the Ignatian letters penned ? To 
this inquiry there is but one reply; They were 


Vide Smyth On Presbytery. 
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not written to advance episcopacy. They were 
written to enforce the cardinal importance of unity, 
as an important and even an essential mark of the 
Church of Christ. 1 To this end, Ignatius never 
wearies of emphasising the office and the work and 
the spiritual position of the bishop. To this end, 
he regards him as surrounded by his presbyters, 
and as aided by his deacons. They were, in his 
mind, and in his experience, the localised officers 
of the Churches which he addressed. They were, 
as we shall find them ever after, the permanent 
ministry which God originally ordained. To that 
ministry, then, Ignatius appealed in the interests of 
unity, and to condemn schism. In these circum¬ 
stances, I am able to appreciate the silence of the 

1 “‘Have a care for union’ is the writer’s charge to Polycarp (Polyc., 1); 
and this idea runs throughout the notices (Ephes.. 2-5, 20 : Magn., <>, 13 ; 
Trail., 7 ; Philad. inscr., 3, 4 7, 8 ; Smyrn., S, 0). Heresies are rife ; schisms 
are imminent. To avert these dangers, loyalty to Church rulers is necessary. 
There is no indication that he is upholding the episcopal against any other form 
of Church government, as for instance the presbvteral. The alternative which 
he contemplates is lawless isolation and self-will” (Epistle* of St. Ignatius, 
part ii., vol. i.. p. 382, Bishop Lightfoot.) “The object of Ignatius is . . . 
rather to forbid the making of schisms or the holding of private conventicles. 

. . . The bishop is mentioned because he is the recognised head of the Church, 
on the duty of union with which the writer is anxious to insist. If the exaltation 
of the episcopate had been the writer’s primary object, we should not meet the 
strange phenomenon that the letter to the Church of Rome makes no mention 
of its bishop ” (vide Dr. Salmon, Expositor, vi. 13). “ The chief purpose of 

these much controverted, and most valuable, monuments of early Christianity 
seems to be, not, as has sometimes been supposed, to exalt the episcopate at the 
expense of the presbyterate, but, accepting the episcopate as an established 
institution in the Asiatic Churches, to urge those who called themselves 
Christians to become, or to continue to be, or to be more zealously than before, 
members of the associations of which the bishops were the head ” (Dr. Hatch. 
Jiamptoti Lectures, p. 30). In a note on the above sentence, Dr. Hatch refers 
to the letters of Ignatius, addressed to the Christian communities at Ephesus, 
at Magnesia, at Tralles, at Philadelphia, and at Smyrna, as showing that 
“ there were Christians in those cities who did not come to the general assembly 
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great martyr bishop of Antioch, with regard to the 
itinerants. The very condition and characteristic 
of their office rendered it unlikely that the purpose 
which Ignatius esteemed so essential could ever be 
served by them, even if they existed in his day. 
But, I am prepared to go farther, and to say that 
with the holy apostles now all departed; with the 
glossolalia withdrawn, and inspired interpreters but 
a memory; with the discerning of spirits dependent 
not upon supernatural gifts, but upon an appeal to the 
living rhetoric of a holy life; with but scant testimony 
to miracles, as amongst the last powers of an abnormal 
pneumatical condition, the prophetical office had all 
but ceased. The time of transition precedes the age 
of Ignatius. As transition advanced, extraordinary 
gifts expired; itinerancy gave place to permanency, 
and a general to local ministry. The period of transi¬ 
tion appears to be indicated in the Didache. “ The 

or recognise the authority of the bishop, presbyters, or deacons; it is also 
clear from Eplies., 20, 2 ; Philad., 4 ; Smyrn., 7, 2, that this separation from the 
assembly and its officers went to the extent of having separate Eucharists ; it 
is consequently clear that attachment to the organisation of which the bishop 
was the head, was not yet universally recognised as a primary duty of the 
Christian life." If this was not the case, then the urgent appeal of Ignatius to 
unity loses much of its weight, if not of its reasonableness. But Dr. Hatch’s 
conclusion is weakened when reference is made to Ephes., § vii. ( Wi&6a<nv 
yap TLves bb\ip irovyjpip to ’ovop.a irepitpe peiv, dWa rlva irpaatrovres ava&a Qeov. oOs 
Sec vp.as cos drjpia €kk\Iv€lv. elviv yap utives XvGcrwvTes. A aOpodrjKTai, o£>s Sec vp. as 
(j>v\\&<T(re<r6ai 6vras bvaOtpairevrovs). The descent of these heretics upon the 
Ephesian Church was to be met, not by association with the assembly of which 
the bishop was the head and the centre, as if this was a novelty, but by more 
frequent assembly (vide § xiii. 27 rovSd^ere odu TrvKvorepov crvvepxecOai ecs 
evxaptcrTLav 0eou Kai ecs bb^av). The “ having separate Eucharists ” may be 
evidence of separation from the society. But the condemnation of them by 
Ignatius is evidence that the chief authority of the Church neither could 
nor did acquiesce in the separation as the normal condition of Christian 
communion. 
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bishops and the deacons minister the ministry of 
the prophets and teachers.” 1 But the latter were 
extraordinary, were itinerant, were general. The 
former were local, were fixed, were normal. When 
the writer of the Didaclic states, as he does in a 
perfectly incidental and natural way, that the one 
performed the public services of the other, he suggests 
the period during which the change was effected; 
he enables us to discern the time when, with the 
ministry of powers no longer in manifest operation 
in the way in which they once were, the ministry 
of Proclamation survived, and was represented by 
prophets and teachers, who were then about to 
vanish away, as they had already in some quarters ; 
and he states, simply and strongly, because unde- 
signedly, that the ministry of Proclamation is passing, 
has passed over to the ministry of helps and of 
governments. And of all the important purposes 
which this epoch-making discovery of Bryennios 
may yet serve, there is not, in my judgment, 
one more momentous than that which is thus sug¬ 
gested. It shows the time and it establishes the 
fact, if not the mode of transition. To quote the 
suggestive simile of Dr. Sanday, “The bird is on 
the wing.” 

Looking back now upon the facts which have been 
submitted, I believe the hypothesis of a general and 
an itinerant ministry is scriptural, is historical, is 

1 €7rt<r k6ttovs Kai Oiclkovovs , . . XttTOvpyovcri Kal avrol T7)v Xeirovpylau rwv 7rpo<prj - 
tusv Kal oioacTKaXwv (e. xv., 1). •* The apostles and the prophets were passing 

away or not always present, and the bishops and deaeons gradually took their 
place ” (Sehaff). 
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credible, is workable. And I hope, in the next 
Lecture, to reach the same conclusion respecting 
the local and permanent ministry. Each was the 
appointment of Almighty God. The one was 
provisional. The other was permanent. 


LECTURE TV. 


■' God hath set some in the Church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, 
thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, governments, 
diversities of tongues.”—1 Colt. xii. 28. 



IHE classification of tlie ministry of the Church 


of Christ which I have already ventured to 
submit, I regard as a ministry of Proclamation, en¬ 
trusted to apostles, to prophets, to evangelists, and 
to teachers. It was sustained and characterised by 
extraordinary manifestations of spiritual power, which 
operated in both the mental and the physical orders. 
It w r as strengthened, expanded, and perpetuated by 
the ministry of helps, and of governments. Whether 
the classification be complete or not, all that is 
represented thereby is of Divine appointment; and 
when we remember that before the great Apostle 
penned these words, Churches were founded and were 
organised in Jerusalem, in Antioch, in Pamphylia, 
in Pisidia, in Lycaonia, in Galatia, in Philippi, in 
Corinth, and in Ephesus, we learn, amongst other 
things, that the sphere in which the divinely ordered 
ministry was to operate was “ an aggregation of 
visible societies,” -which was described by the Holy 
Ghost as “the Church.” The theory of a three¬ 
fold ministry of announcement, of evidence, of aid 
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and of administration, has been regarded as an hy¬ 
pothesis, the working of which I have endeavoured 
to trace and to estimate. 

Looking back over the ground which has been 
covered, and through the years which intervene 
between the Day of Pentecost and, say, the publica¬ 
tion of the Pastor of Hermas, which I regard as early 
in the second century, 1 I humbly claim to have 
established that, during that period, the ministry 
of Proclamation was general, was itinerant, was 
transitional; and, without a desire to prejudge an 
untried case, it is nevertheless legitimate to say, 
thus early, that the ministry of extraordinary Powers 
by which the ministry of Proclamation was sustained, 
was as provisional and as temporary, as were the 
order of apostles and the prophetical office. Miracles, 
gifts of healing, and the glossolalia gradually dis¬ 
appear at a very early period in the history of the 
Christian Church. 2 It is indisputable that the 

1 Vide Introduction to New Testament , Lectures v., xxvi., and Diet. Christ . 
Biog ., articles “ Muratorian Fragment,” “ Montanismby Dr. Salmon. 

2 “ The Fathers, while they refer to extraordinary Divine agency going on 
in their own day, also with one consent represent miracles as having ceased 
since the apostolic era. But what was this but to confess that though events 
which pointed to the special hand of God, and so approximated to the nature 
of the miraculous, were still of frequent occurrence in the Church, miracles of 
that decisive and positive character that they declared themselves certainly to 
he miracles no longer took place ” (Mozley, On Miracles , p. 165). This is, also, 
Newman’s idea. “ The Fathers speak of miracles as having in one sense ceased 
with the apostolic period” ( Essay on Miracles , p. 135). Dr. Kaye is more 
explicit, and speaks in the same strain. “ For fifty years after the Ascension of 
Christ, none of the Fathers made any pretensions to the possession of miraculous 
powers. It is an historical truth not to be omitted, that not one of those pious 
men (Ignatius, Polycarp, Barnabas, Hermas), though they were the principal 
governors of the Church, and the immediate successors of the Apostles in that 
government (as well as their companions and friends) ever speaks of himself 
as capable of counteracting the ordinary powers of nature. ... We must not 
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decline of ministerial itinerancy was synchronous 
with the development of ministerial permanence. 
It is bej'ond debate that the ministry of Proclamation 
was reinforced the ministry of belies and of 
governments ; and that the ministry of power which, 
in the incipient stages of the Church’s history sus¬ 
tained the former, operating in the physical order, 
was manifested in a less conspicuous, but a more 
abiding and more intense form in the ministry of the 
latter; in, for instance, the law of the Spirit of Life 
which delivered men from the law of sin and of 
death ; in those inner graces, gifts, and blessings 

absolutely say that no miracles have ever been said to be wrought about the 
time they lived ; because there is a very celebrated letter extaut from the 
Church of Smyrna, giving an account of the martyrdom of Polycarp, which is 
said to have been attended with circumstances sufficiently miraculous ” (Kaye’s 
TertulUan . p. 165). These circumstances are the voice from heaven, encourag¬ 
ing Polycarp, and exhorting him to “ play the man : ” Tm dt UoXvKdpwu) elaiSvTi 
eh to aTadtov (pojvTj ovpavov ey Ivero, "Icxi'e IIoX^/capTC Kal avSptfov ; the dome of 
tire arouud and above the martyr, the flame swelling out, as a sail filled with 
wind: Oavpa eidopev. oh Idelv £560r), ol Kal eTTjprjBrjpev eh to dvayyelXai to ?s Xouroh 
ra yevopeva. rd yap vvp Kapapas eloos Troiijaav, ioairep oBSvtj 7 rXoi'ou inrd vvevpaTOS 
7r\7]povp£vT], kvk\(p TrepieTeixarcv tS a&pa tov papTvpos, Kai rjv ptaov, oi>x ws ad p£ 
Kaioptvri, dXX’ uts &pros OTTTdjpevos, ?) a>s xpwfc *ai dpyvpos £v Kapivu irvpovpevos. Kal 
yap evvoias ToaavT tj? avTeXaftSpeOa, Cos XtpavcoTOv nveovTos i) &XXov tivS s tCov riplwv 
apupaTiov ; and the dove issuing from the wounded side of the Martyr : e^ijXOe 
[-rrepiaTepa /cal] TrXrjdos aipaTos (Letter of the Smymreans, 9, 15, 16). These are 
the “ sufficiently miraculous circumstances ” which are referred to by Dr. Kaye. 
Each of them, the voice from heaven, the swelling out of the flame, the aroma 
of the wood, may be accounted for without any reference whatever to miracu¬ 
lous interposition. And the appearance of the dove rests upon words which are 
now proved to be interpolated (vide Lightfoot, Ep. Poly., 598, G27, 975 ). Blunt 
(Lcct. vi.. Early Fathers ) refers to some phrases in Clement and in Ignatius as 
implying the presence in very early sub-apostolic times of miraculous powers. 
The Church of Corinth is described as TrXrjpTjs irveCpaTos dylov tKxvais £ttI tt avras 
tylvero. The connection in which these words are found is against the sense 
imputed to them. The writer refers to the Zkx v<ris irvevpaTos ayiov as explaining 
why they are pearoi re oaias /3ovXijs, etc. The reference in the Ignatian Letter 
to the Smyrneans is much stronger. Ignatius described the Church of Smyrna 
as T)XeTjalvT) tv 7 ravTi xaptcrua n, and a little further on as avvarepriTio otiav iravros 

9 
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which transform life, which transfigure character, 
and which, in their normal results, transcend all the 
effects produced upon human nature by rival causes. 
The evidential value of sanctification is as high 
as is that of the glossolalia, gifts of healings, or 
miracles; and, when we bear in mind that these latter 
were partial in the range of their operation ; were 
temporary in their duration, and were discontinuous ; 
and that evangelisation, sanctification of life, and 
moral beauty of character are universal, we may 
claim for the Holy Spirit’s power, by which alone 
these are produced, all the pre-eminence which 
of right belongs to that which is universal, and 
continuous, and permanent. This is the normal 

Xapi<J^cLTos. This appears to include miraculous gifts, especially when the 
passage is illuminated by the light of 1 Cor. i. 7. Bishop Kaye's view is that 
which is adopted in the text. It is quoted from his Tertullian. At the same 
time, Irenteus refers to the operation of xapiV/xara, as known in the Church of 
his day (Adv. liter., B. ii., c. xxxii., 4, 5), and Augustine (Civ. Dei., xxii., 8). 
records a number of miracles as having been wrought “ in the name of Christ, 
whether by His sacraments, or by the prayers or relics of His saints.” Nor 
were they limited to one locality. They were said to have been wrought at 
Milan, at Carthage, at Cornubis, at Victoriana, at Hippo, at Calama, etc. 
These remind one of the wonders which are connected with the name and with 
the work of Wesley (vide Southey’s Life , p. 277 ; vol. ii., pp. 135,199, and Christ- 
lieb’s Moderne Zweifel am cliristliehen Glauben , Lect. v.). Looking back over 
the record of God’s dealings with mankind, we observe the occasional manifes¬ 
tation of miraculous powers, at apparently very important periods. They were 
vouchsafed to Moses, to Joshua, to Elijah and to Elisha, to Daniel. These 
miracles prepared men for the many miracles, wonders, and signs, which were 
wrought by the Redeemer, of whose ministry every preceding ministry of law¬ 
giver, of priest, of prophet, and of divinely commissioned statesman, was an 
anticipation. They were by Him bestowed upon the apostles. That they were 
occasional is clear (vide Phil. ii. 26 27 ; 2 Tim. iv. 20). Signs were promised 
to follow them that believe. The promise may refer to many merciful energies 
which from time to time reappear amid what are known as ecclesiastical 
miracles. The blessing has been, like other blessings, abused by superstition, by 
avarice, by fraud. The remembrance of this is so grievous that the utmost 
reserve ought to be placed upon the statements even of Augustine. 
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ministry of Power. It follows the ministry of 
Proclamation, and we have now to see how the 
hypothesis of such a ministry, local, permanent, 
aud unequal, is justified by apostolic action, by 
the records of apostolic history, as well as by sub- 
apostolic literature. If sxicli a ministry fall within 
the range of what is here described as “ helps ” 
aud “ governments,” it has all the authority 
and all the obligation which belongs to Divine 
appointment. 

That the holy apostles and their inspired coadjutors 
would arrange to give permanence to the work which 
their itinerant evangelisation initiated, is only what 
would be expected from reasonable men, and is 
surely what would be expected from prudent ones. 
The descent upon any locality, of those who believed 
that they alone were, iu a special sense, the servants 
of the Most High God, who held a commission to 
show unto men the way of salvation, and their 
departure from that scene without making arrange¬ 
ments for the prosecution of a work which their 
utterance had begun, is in the highest degree 
incredible. To spend then - lives in a series of 
preachments, of missions, of evangelistic efforts, 
aud to discard everything which in common life is 
calculated to give permanence to what is of abiding 
value, and continuity to what has manifestly the 
essentials of duration, is to attribute to the apostles 
of Jesus Christ a line of action w T hich is inconsistent 
with the analogy of the Hebrew polity, with the 
procedure of human enterprises of various kinds, 
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with what we know their Lord’s example to have 
been, and with the moral and spiritual glory of the 
message which they alone possessed. If their gospel 
reached only to the margin of a new and even of 
a higher henevolence, which might, in the ages, 
be superseded by a nobler and more beneficent and 
loftier ideal; if its affairs were only such as appertain 
to this life, involving such considerations as mutual 
regard, social righteousness, cementing sympathy; 
if their message to the world was an evangel of 
intelligence, of culture, of liberty, then it is con¬ 
ceivable that such men as the Twelve would not in 
the earlier ages of our era he over anxious about 
organisation. They would probably trust to the 
dictates of an enlightened self-interest. They would 
be free of the obligations which inevitably control 
those who are inspired by the imperative laws of a 
Divine continuity. They would lose the enthusiasm 
which overwhelms prejudice, opposition, and even 
power, when those who are inflamed by it are 
conscious of their possession of the only remedy 
which God has revealed for universal ruin. With 
the publication of such a gospel they were entrusted. 
There was “ no other name under heaven given 
amongst men whereby they could be saved.” 1 There 
was no other society charged with the world-wide 
declaration of this message, nor was there any other 
body within whose pale the blessings which belong 
to and which flow from membership of the Church 
of Christ, were procurable. Conscious of this, the 

1 Acts iv. 12. 
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life and the labours of the pioneers of the Christian 
ministry are intelligible, are reasonable, are harmo¬ 
nious ; and all that we read of division of labour, 
of authoritative supervision, of permanent ministers 
appointed in every region which was penetrated 
by itinerants who believed themselves to be the 
depositories of the faith, is consistent—consistent in 
all its parts; consistent with the mutual relation 
of these emissaries; and consistent, too, with that 
continuity of ministry and of message, wdiich was 
destined, in the purpose of God, to work out both 
the perpetuity and the universality of the kingdom 
of Christ. 

The vacancy in the apostolic number having 
been filled xrp, and prophecy having thereby ripened 
into history, the Holy Ghost was in due time be¬ 
stowed upon the Church. The Effusion was followed 
by manifold indications of spiritual life, growth, and 
fructivity. There was conviction of sin, deep and 
wide. There was sacramental initiation, individual 
and indispensable. There was reception of the tid¬ 
ings of forgiveness. There was numerical strength, 
such that the Church of Christ became at once a 
visible society. Moreover, there were the elements, 
sacramental, doctrinal, devotional, and communica¬ 
tive, of a corporation which was the outward 
expression of a heavenly and a spiritual life. The 
earlier chapters of the Acts of the Apostles record 
a series of movements, the energy and the opera¬ 
tion of which are indicated by the agonising 
exclamation of the president of the Sanhedrim to 
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the apostles : “Ye have filled Jerusalem with your 
doctrine.” 1 One immediate result was the expansion 
of the work of the Church to such a degree that the 
apostles were unable to cope with it. Their inability 
was publicly confessed by them, when the murmur¬ 
ing of the Hellenist widows against their Hebrew 
sisters became an occasion of heartburning. Seven 
men were then, at the bidding of the apostles, 
selected, and by them they were appointed and 
ordained. The name by which they have ever since 
been known is not even once applied to them in 
Holy Writ, but the verb which expresses the service 
to which they were set apart occurs again and again ; 
and in Pauline literature Suxkovlo. is very frequently 
used to express ministry of various kinds. 2 But the 
prevailing consensus of opinion—ancient and modern 
—regards this incident as the apostolic institution of 
the order of deacons. The cause of the institution 
was the growth of the Church. Its occasion was the 
discontent which marred the administration of alms 
then, as unhappily it does now. But even if that 
occasion had not arisen, the extension of the Church 
would have necessitated that division of labour, 
which had an ancient precedent in the Mosaic 
economy, and which may he recognised as in the 
mind of God, and as amongst His appointments in 
the Church, as “ Helps.” The importance of 
remembering this appears when we consider the 

1 Acts v. 28. 

2 Acts xx. 24 • 1 Thess. iii. 2 ; 1 Cor. iii. 5, xvi. 15 ; 2 Cor. iii. 6-9, iv. 1, vi. 8, 4,. 
xi. 8, 23 ; Rom. xi 13, xii. 7, xvi. 1 ; Eph. iii. 7 ; Col. i. 7, 23, 25, iv. 7. 
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contention of Professor Cunningham. “ It was the 
need for the office that created it. There is nothing 
inherently good or bad, in the Church or out of it, 
in having a company of serving men ; but where 
serving men are needed, they should certainly be 
employed. That was the common-sense principle 
upon which the apostles acted when, in the circum¬ 
stances which had arisen, they recommended the 
Christian converts to elect seven men to minister 
to the poor. There seems, then, to be no other 
jus ilivinum attached to the office of the diaconate 
than this—that where deacons are wanted they 
ought to be created, and where they are not wanted 
they ought to be let alone.” 1 Now there is an air of 
sound sense about this theory which commends it. 
But when we look down the annals of the Church, 
and see the prevalence of the diaconate, in places 
widely apart, and under conditions which are the 
opposite of those which were the occasion of its 
inception, though not its first cause; when we 
remember, too, what the theory appears to require, 
as well as the obvious solemnity and gravity of the 
ordination, the plausibility which attracts in the 
first instance vanishes under keener inspection. 
The deacons were instituted and were ordained in 
Jerusalem—a Church in which, by the strange moral 
perplexities of life, poverty seemed to be chronic. 
But there were deacons in the European Church of 

1 Growth of the Church (Lect. i., p. 15). This theory revives the view which 
was taken at the Council of Trallo (A.D. 692): rq> airo(rTo\iK<p p^rtp rbr vovv 

ifiapp.bcrai'Tes rw v Trartpwu, €vpop.€v ws 6 \6yos at Waits ov irepl rCbv rots p.vcrT7)piots 
bia.Kovovp.zv<j}v ?)u avdpwv, a\\a irepl tt}s iv ra fs x/>dais tCjv rpairifav virovpylas. 
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Philippi, which seems to have been well-to-do, and 
so blessed with means that the faithful were enabled 
again and again to send help to St. Paul. 1 There 
were deacons in Ephesus, concerning whose personal 
and official qualifications explicit directions were 
given to the head of that Church, and through 
him to the Church for all time. 2 And the order 
of deacons as such is recognised by the Church of 
Pome when addressing the Church of Corinth. 3 They 
are spoken of as though they were as well known in 
the Grecian as they were in the imperial city. They 
appear in the same organic order in the Didaclffi, 4 in 
the Pastor of Hennas, 5 in the epistles of Ignatius, 5 
in the letters of Polycarp. 7 This includes a period, 
which, beginning at, say 34 , concludes at 116 . It 
covers an area which extends from the Holy City to 
Philippi, from Philippi to Ephesus, from Ephesus to 
Pome; from Pome back again to Troas, to Smyrna, 
and to Antioch. And Professor Cunningham asks 
us to believe that chronic poverty prevailed in the 
churches of Jerusalem, Philippi, Corinth, Ephesus, 
Pome, Antioch, Troas and Smyrna. He requires us 

1 avv €7ri(rK6irois Kal diaKovois (Phil. i. 1). Vide ch. iv. 15. 16, 12 ; 7 repiaGetiew 
Kai varepeiaOcu, abundare et penuriam pati longiori tempore. Kepetita mentio 
roO abundare congruit cum statu Pauli, qui ex Philippensium liberalitate turn 
abundabat (Beng., in loc .). 2 1 Tim. iii. 8-13. 

3 els e7 tl<tk6ttovs Kal diiKbvovs tCjv p.t\\6vTi>3v 7 tigt€ijciu', . . . iyeypaiTTO irepl 
eTriGKOTrojv Kal diaKdvwv (Ep. Clem, ad Cor., xlii.). 

A Ch. xy., ot pih . . . di&KOVoi . . . iavroTs irepnroLTjGdp.evoi eK tt}s SiaKovi as ?}s 
eXafiov diaKOprjo-avTes. It will be observed that the di&Kovoi are said to have 
received their ministry (ZXapov). 

5 Hermas, Sim., ix., 26. 

6 Ep. ad Epli., ii. ; Ep. ad Mag., ii., xiii. ; Ep. ad Trail., ii., iii., vii. ; Ep. 
ad Phil. Inscr., iv., x., xi. ; ad Smyr., viii., x. (vide Lightfoot, in loc.'), xii. 

7 Ep. ad Phil., v. 
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to think that in each of these Churches the need 
created the officers, and men were elected “to 
minister to the poor.” He requires us to forget 
that deacons were attached to Churches in which 
economic or pecuniary pressure was not only un¬ 
known, but in which ample means were afforded by 
which the necessities of others should be relieved. 
Such a line of argument is arbitrary in the extreme. 
It requires a series of improbabilities, and a mono¬ 
tonous category of dead-level conditions, which are, 
no doubt, conceivable, but which have no parallel in 
the experience of ordinary life. To say that deacons 
are only to be appointed where poverty is to be 
relieved is, under the circumstances, as reasonable 
as to say, as the Church of Rome appears to have 
done, that their number is never to exceed seven, 1 or 
that no man can be a deacon unless his name be 
Stephen, or Philip, or Prochorus, or Nicanor, or 
Timon, or Pannenas, or Nicolas. 

To such a theory of hap-hazard opportunism the 
greatness of the crisis, the solemnity which gathered 
round the occasion, the historic continuity of the 
order, and the declaration of the text are each and 
all opposed. And the opposition will be the more 

1 “ There are but seven deacons at Home, answering precisely to the number 
ordained by the apostles, of whom Stephen was the first martyr ; whereas in 
otherChurches the number is unlimited ” (Sozomen, B. vii., c. six.). Dr. Salmon 
says ( Infall . Church , Lcct. xix. n.). this regulation has been so far modified 
that the Roman deacons are now reckoned as fourteen. The Council of Neo- 
Caesarea (314) limited the number of deacons to seven, whatever the dimensions 
of the place in which they laboured, and evidently regarded the Acts of the 
Apostles as establishing a precedent. StdKovoL inra ofelXowtv elvai /card rbv 
Kavbva, k<Lv iravv fxeydXrj rj 7 / Tltio-dciay 5i and rijs (3ift\ov t&v IT pd&wv 

(Can. 15). 
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glaring when we consider the disparity there is 
between the circumstances of the case and the 
solemnity of the means which were taken to meet 
it. The apostles were overwhelmed with work. 
They were now, for the first time in their experience, 
face to face with one of the gravest ministerial 
perils, the peril of success. Like all similar ex¬ 
periences, it created other dangers. Amongst these 
there was that of secularisation. If the ideas 
represented by the theory with which one is now 
dealing had any place in the minds of the apostles, 
the crisis might have been met in a very direct 
mode. There were in the new society men who 
were capable, experienced, and believing. There 
was Barnabas, and Barsabas, and Nicodemus, and 
Joseph of Arimathaea, and Luke. There were the 
seventy who had been, a short time before, sent 
out by the Christ, upon a ministry of preparation. 
Upon these, we cannot doubt, the Holy Grhost had 
come. They were, presumably, the recipients of 
gifts and of graces. Why not appeal for assistance 
to these ? Why did not the apostles meet this 
crisis by invoking the aid of those who were known, 
and trusted, and experienced, and even gifted ? If 
the murmuring of the widows was the sole occasion 
of the helps thus sought by the apostles, then the 
occasion would have been easily and instantly met 
by invoking the voluntary aid in which we know 
the society was strong. In this case there was no 
necessity for such serious preliminaries as marked 
the event, no more than there was for subsequent 
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ordination. But if—admitting the immediate occa¬ 
sion of the institution to be as the history informs 
us—we look more deeply into the crisis; if we find 
the apostles passing by aid which was at hand, and 
men who would have loved to render it; if we see 
them impressed by the gravity of the crisis, and so 
impressed that the chosen men are set before them, 
are the objects of public prayer, and of imposition 
of hands, we are, if not bound to conclude, yet 
assuredly we are justified in concluding that the 
holy apostles were here led by the Holy Ghost; 
that their action was at His high suggestion; that 
they then, under His guidance, founded the order 
of the diaconate ; and that it was, in the sphere 
of the visible, the external, and the historic, the 
realization within the Church of one phase of the 
“ helps,” which, no less than the apostolate, were 
of Divine appointment. 

The duties which were attached to the diaconate 
are not regularly catalogued in holy Scripture. 
Nor need this statement be revised if it be made of 
other ministerial offices. But it is clear from the 
history as recorded by St. Luke, that St. Stephen 
was empowered and w r as permitted to engage in the 
ministry of the word, although ordained for the 
ministry of tables. St. Philip, who was a deacon- 
evangelist, preached Jesus Christ to the Samaritans, 
and like St. Stephen, he wrought miracles, and he 
also baptized. What other duties devolved upon 
the deacon may be gleaned from the official quali¬ 
fications which are found in the Pastoral Epistles. 
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They may be disciplinary, and such as require, in 
a peculiar degree, that blamelessness of life which 
is emphasised. They may he eleemosynary, as 
indeed from the first they were. But early records 
reveal a variety of offices which were served by the 
primitive aiaconate. Holy Scripture shows us that, 
to them, administration was imperative ; preaching 
and baptizing were permissive, and various services 
of trust, of responsibility, and of importance, were 
rendered by those who were in Jerusalem associated 
with the apostles; in Philippi with the bishops; 
in Ephesus, with Timothy and with those presbyter- 
bishops, w T hose qualification and whose special pre¬ 
rogatives are described in the epistle which was 
addressed to him. 

They are found in the same company in sub- 
apostolic literature. Clement of Borne, in manifest 
reference to the great Commission, refers to the 
apostles “ having received a charge, and having been 
fully assured through the resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and confirmed in the word of God 
with full assurance of the Holy Ghost, they went 
forth with the glad tidings that the kingdom of 
God should come. So preaching everywhere in 
country and town, they appointed their first fruits, 
when they had proved them by the Spirit, to 
be bishops and deacons unto t hem that should 
believe.” 1 They appear in the same connection in 
the Didache. They are probably meant, although 

1 TrapayyeKias oftv \aj36vres Kal 7r\? ipotpoprjdtvTts did rrjs dvacrdaecos rov K vpiov 
rjp.G)v ’lrjaov XpiGToft Kal TriGTudtvres tv r£ \6ytp tov 0f ov piera 7r\7)po<popias irvevpia - 
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not actually named, in a passage in Hennas, in 
which specific work seems to be assigned to specific 
workers. “ Those white square stones which fitted 
exactly into each other, are apostles, bishops, 
teachers, who have lived in godly purity, and have 
acted as bishops, and teachers, and deacons, chastely 
and reverently to the elect of God.” 1 

Ignatius rejoices in the presence of Onesimus, as 
representing the Ephesian Church; prays that those 
to whom his epistle is addressed may be like him; 
thanks God for having given the Ephesians such 
a bishop, and in the next sentence names his 
“fellow servant Burrhus, who by the will of God 
is your deacon blessed in all things,” and then 
prays “ that he may remain with me to the honour 
of yourselves and of your bishop.” 3 Further it is 
not necessary to pursue this testimony. It shows 
conclusively that the relations between the imo-Konoi 
and the Sid/co^oi were close, and for a considerable 
period they were constant. They represented, never¬ 
theless, two different orders in the Christian ministry. 
Their functions were different, as their names express, 
and under no circumstances is it conceivable that 

ros ay iov i£rjX0ov, evayy eXitypevot tt)v fiaatXdav tov 0eoO fxtWetv fyxeadat. Kara 
Xvpas oftv Kal 7ro\ets Kr)pv<T<rovrcs , KaOicrravov ras drrapxds avrccv, doKt/ideavres Tip 
■n-vevfJLaTi, ds iiricrKOTrovs Kal St aKdvovs tCjv peXXovTcev iricreveiv (Clem., ad Cor., xlii.). 

1 Ot p.lv XWot ol T6Tayp.cvoi Kal XevKol Kal <7Vp.<piovovvT€$ rats appoyals avruiv, 
ovTOt eiaiv ot diroCToXoL Kal €ttI<7kottol Kal OidacrKaXoi, 01 iropevShres Kara rrjv <TefAvr}v 
oiOaaKaXtav tov Oeov Kal eTri<JKOiri)<javT€'i Kal otoa^avres Kal 5iaKovr}<ravT€S ayvus Kal 
aepvCo s toU SooXots tov O eov tov Xoyov (Vis., iii., 5). The Latin version (Dressel, 
Lips., 1SG3) differs somewhat from the Greek (Tisck., 185Gj: “apostoli, et episcopi 
et doctores (magistri, A) et ministri . . . electis Dei.” On dtaKovrjaavTes as 
an official terra, vide 1 Tim. iii. 13. 

2 Vide note p. I3G. 
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the office of the could he discharged by 

the Suxkovos. True, it is asserted that “in the 
Pastoral Epistles the qualifications of the one are 
difficult to distinguish from the qualifications of 
the other; and it is not until we pass from the 
apostolic age to that which succeeded it, that the 
nature of the division of labour between them 
becomes clearly defined.” 1 Now the difficulty of 
distinguishing the qualifications for one office from 
those which belong to another and a different 
office, depends upon a variety of considerations or 
of conditions. 

The difficulty referred to is very great, if the 
organ of discernment be absent or be dormant. It 
is only less so, if while neither absent nor dormant, 
the power to discern is dulled by inattention, by 
carelessness, or, perhaps, by rapturous devotion to 
a theory, the advocate of which, while soaring in 
the fields of imagination, becomes blind to ordinary 
facts. To you, I humbly suggest an experiment 
which will test the difficulty. When you leave 
this chapel, take your Greek Testament and open 
it at the Pastoral Epistles. Then take a sheet of 
paper. Place on the one side of your page a column 
in which to write the qualifications of the bishop 
as therein described. Place upon the other side, 

r Organisation of the Early Christian Churches (Hatch, Bampton Lecture, 
p. 49). “ Dass der Unterschied von Episkopen und Diakonen nach der kurzen 

Schilderung ihrer Functionem kein merklicher ist” ( Die Gesellschaft-verfass- 
ung der ehristlichen Kirchen ivi Altcrthnm : Hatch, antorisirte Uebersetzung 
mit Excursen, von D. Adolf Harnack: Giessen, 1883, p. 232). “ Die fur die 

Diakonen geforderten Qualitiiten sind fast dieselben, wie die fur die Episkopen 
verlangten ” (p. 242). 


Deacons distinct from Bishops. 
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the qualifications of the deacon. 1 The former will 
run to about fifteen, some of which seem to over- 

1 i7ri (tkottos : (1 Tim. iii. 1-7). oicLkovos : (1 Tim. iii. 8-12). 

1. dvem'Xrjirrou . 

2. Aims yvvatKbs &vopa. 

3. vr}<f>d\iov . 

4. cnbtppora, 

5. Kotrpuov . 

0. <pt\6%€VOV. 

7. SidaKTiKov. 

S. fir] ndpoivov. 

9. m*} ttXtjkttjv. 

10. imeiKij. 

11. djiaxov. 

12. a<pi\apyvpov. 

13. tov tdtov oIkov /caXws tt polar apt vov , Tl-Kva ^x 01 ' 7 ' 0 viroray/j pera irdaps 

(repivoTTjTOS (et 5^ rts roO t’Stot/ ot/coe irpocTrjvai oi>x otoe, 7ra>s c/c/cX^tnas 0eoO 

iiripLe\r)<T€Tai ) ; 

14. /U77 V£Q(f)VTOVy 

15. Set Kal papTvpiav KaXrjv %X €LV a7ro T & v ^tadev. The word <fn\b^€vov y as 
inter alia, characteristic of the imaKoiros, suggests a reference to the conclusions 
which are drawn by Harnack from the appearance of this word in Hermas, 
Sim., ix., c. 27 : ** iTrt<TKoirot Kal <t>i\6£evoL, oirtve s ijdtu s ds tov s oikovs iavT&r Travrore 
\nred4^avT0 robs oovXoi/s tov Qtov drep inroKpiaews. ol 8i eirtoKoiroi irduroTe robs 
vaTtpTjpivovs Kal ras XVP 0 -* rj} btaKod^ iavT&v ddta\€t7TTUs idK^Traaav Kal ayvws 
dv€<jTpd<f>ri<jav trainore” Harnack. in his text, distinguishes between the eiricjKOTroi 
and the <pi Xofe^ot. He does so because of the /cat. But the \ T crsio Palatina 
omits the Kai, nor is its Latin equivalent found in Dressel’s Hernias (vide 
Patrum Apostolicorum Opera , p. 559). The translators have omitted to render 
/cat', because they regarded it. not as does Harnack, as distinguishing etrlaKoiroL 
from <t>i\6$tvoi, but as epexegetic ; nor is there any grammatical difficulty—as 
suggested by Harnack (Analeeten, p. 232, n. 8 ) —because of the following “ oi 
ob i7rlaKOTroiy which might be rendered “ and such bishops,” etc. (“ Das epexe- 
getisehe, naher bestimmende /cat' [ist] namlich ” : Winer, Gram ., § 53, 3 r). 
Upon the conjunction, which may be epexegetic and which is omitted from 
Latin versions, Harnack builds the following conclusions, which he regards, 
like the passage, of vast importance,” “ Wichtigkeit : 1. Dass in Bom noch um 
140 die Functionem der Episeopen mit dcr freien Thiitigkeit der * Gastfreund- 
lichen’ parallelisirt hat. 2. Dass die wichtigste Aufgabe der Episeopen in 
der Pflege der Xothleidenden und Witt wen bestanden hat. 3. Dass die Sorge 
fiir die Zureisenden damals noch nicht zu den regelmassigen Pflichten der 
Episeopen gehorte. The didactic office of the bishop emphasised by St. Paul, 
is entirely ignored by Harnack. He sustains the theory of Hatch that the 


1. aepvovs . 

2 . p.7) 8c\oyovs. 

3. p.T] otVw TroW(p Trpootx ouTOL S- 

4. p 77 aiaxpoKepods. 

5. txovras rb pvaTpptov rrjs 7r/<rrcws iv 

KaOapq. avi/eiStfaet. 

0. avlyK\f]TOi. 

7. peas yvvaiKos dvbpes. 

8 . t4kvujv /caXws npoCdTapevoi Kal rCiv ihitav 

OIKCOV. 
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lap. Tlie latter will run to about eight. Five of 
these are common to both—thus leaving ten quali¬ 
fications to the bishop and three qualifications to 
the deacon. Of the former there are two which 
are special to the bishop. They are emphatic and 
prominent. The bishop is to be SiSa/mKos. Didactic 
power in him is essential and imperative. The 
bishop is, like the deacon, to rule his own house 
well, but in his case, there is the glaring adden¬ 
dum, conjoined, moreover, in the emphatic form of 
the apostolic interrogation—“For if a man know not 

original functions of the bishops were those of guardians (Pfleger). They 
received and they administered the funds of the society, as apparently their 
primary duty (Armenpflege, Cultus, Corresponded). The chief proof which 
Harnack adduces in support of this position is drawn from St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Philippians, in which only bishops and deacons are mentioned. “ Demi 
dienn' Brief Ut in Anlass einev Geldiniterstutzung geschrieben , welclie die 
pMlippisebe Gemeinde dew Paulus geschicbt Jiattc (4, 10 f). Diese Spende ging 
ohne Zweifel durch die Hande der Episcopen und Diakonen ” ( Analecten , 
p. 233). It is unfortunate for this view, that the gift (Spende) of the Philippian 
Church was, according to St. Paul, who received it, presented through 
Epaphroditus. But it must not be forgotten that Harnack says it came 
“ through the hands of the bishops and deacons,” for which statement, however, 
no proof is vouchsafed, beyond their conjunction in the epistle ! Later on 
Harnack states that “ Die Natur des Amtes der Episkopen und Diakonen muss 
urspriinglich wesentlich identisch gewesen sind ; aber es wurde differenzirt 
durch das Alter des die Amtspflichten Versehenden. Ein und dasselbe Amt 
erscheint als ein Amt der Dienstleistung, sofern es ein Jlingerer versah. und als 
ein Amt der Verwaltung und Leitung, sofern es ein Aelterer versah, oder, die 
Unterschiede bleiben dabei stets quantitative ; die Aelteren iibernahmen in 
der Oekonomie der Gemeinde wehr solche Fnnctionem, welche fur das Alter 
passend waren und die Jiingeren in der Regel solche, in denen sie Dimer in 
vollen Sinne waren. Diese Hypothese erklart alle hierher gehorigen Thatsachen. 
Sie erkliirt vor allem die aus der altesten Zeit uns entgegentretenden ” 

(Analecten , p. 245). This large and radical hypothesis is drawn by Harnack 
from the order in which Polycarp in the Epistle to the Philippians enumerates 
both officers and persons. If the bishops and the deacons were identical, only 
differing through age (durch das Alter), why are they differentiated in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Philippians, as well as in Polycarp’s epistle, in Ignatius, and in 
Hernias ? Harnack says the difference between them is quantitative. History 
will not sustain this statement. 
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how to rule his own house, how shall he take care 
of the Church of God?” This has no place in the 
qualifications of the deacon. From this, then, you 
will see that there are, at least, two distinctions 
between the office of the bishop and that of the 
deacon. He must “hold fast the faithful word, as 
he hath been taught, that he may be able by sound 
doctrine both to exhort and to convince the gain- 
sayers.” The bishop must be apt to teach. The 
bishop must be able to rule. The potestas clocendi 
and the potestas regendi must mark the bishop. 
And } r et we are informed that “ in the Pastoral 
Epistles the qualifications of the bishop are diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish from the qualifications of the 
deacon.” Nor is this all. The mission of Philip, 
the deacon-evangelist, to Samaria, shows that while, 
as in his case, he was enabled to exercise both 
the ministry of Proclamation and the ministry of 
Power, he was not permitted to engage in the 
imposition of hands. The same disability affected 
John Mark in Antioch. Evangelist though he was, 
and in the first rank of the pneumatical and 
itinerant ministry, he was omitted by the Holy 
Ghost from the ordination of St. Paul and St. 
Barnabas to their ministry among the Gentiles. 
When St. Paul wrote to St. Timothy, and en¬ 
couraged him to cultivate the gifts which were 
associated with his ordination, he couples the 
presbyters with himself as having taken part in 
that solemn service. If there were deacons at 
Lystra it is improbable the procedure at Samaria 

10 
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and at Antioch would be altered, by their joining in the 
imposition of hands. And before the official ministry 
was thus strengthened, by the public admission of 
St. Timothy to its ranks, the first council had sat 
at Jerusalem, and so far as the only historical record 
which we possess enables us to form an opinion, it 
does not appear that deacons were either recognised 
by the Church of Antioch, as entitled to have the 
question there debated referred to them, or that 
they were recognised by the Church of Jerusalem 
as being entitled to discuss the question, and cer¬ 
tainly not to publish the decree. Yet there is 
the highest probability that there were then deacons 
attached to the Church in which they were first 
instituted. It is incredible that years after they 
should be associated with bishops in the Church 
of Philippi, and that their qualifications should 
be registered by the Apostle in his first Epistle to 
St. Timothy, if they were extinct as an order in 
the Church of Jerusalem a few years after their 
institution. Thus, then, we see that the evi¬ 
dence which has been examined justifies these 
conclusions:— 

The diaconate was localised. It was permanent. 
It was subordinate. 

Upon those who were admitted to its ranks, the 
duty of administration was imperative; they were 
permitted to preach and to baptize ; but the power 
of ordination and the power of jurisdiction were 
reserved to others. 

That the deacons were dissatisfied with the 
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primitive position which they held we have abund¬ 
ant authority for believing. Harnack has done 
good service in calling attention to their early and 
prolonged efforts to gain power and prominence at 
the expense of the presbyters. They did so, prob¬ 
ably, because of their association with the bishops, 
who, however, were unable to elevate the deacons 
in the ratio of their own official advancement. The 
intensity and the duration of their struggle are 
indicated by Canon xviii. of the Council of Nice. 
“ It has come to the knowledge of the holy and 
great synod that, in some districts and cities, the 
deacons administer the eucharist to the presbyters, 
whereas neither canon nor custom permits that 
they who have no right to offer, should administer 
the Body of Christ to them that do offer. And 
this also has been made known, that certain deacons 
now receive the eucharist even before their bishops. 
Let all such practices be utterly done away; and 
let the deacons remain within their own bounds, 
knowing that they are the ministers of the bishop, 
and the inferiors of the presbyters. Let them 
receive the eucharist according to their order, after 
the presbyters; and let either the bishop or the 
presbyter administer to them. Furthermore, let 
not the deacons sit among the presbyters, for that 
is contrary to canon and order. And if, after this 
decree, any one shall refuse to obey, let him be 
deposed from the diaconate.” 1 


1 (1) ets tyjv ay lav Kai fxeydXrjv <t6vo5ov, on tv net r6rrots Kal rrdXtffi, Tots 

Trpeo-fiuT^pois Ti]v tvxapivriav oi didrcovot Sidoaciv $7rep otire 6 Kavtov, otfre 77 avvrjdeia 
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We come now to tlie evidence which is afforded 
by sacred and by sub-apostolic history, in order 
that we may see the position and the duties which 
belonged to the office of the presbyter. Throughout 
the Gospels, as well as in the Acts of the Apostles, 
elders occupy a very prominent place. Nor is their 
position less prominent if we include in our inves¬ 
tigation the earlier history of the Hebrew people. 
They were associated with Moses, with Aaron, with 
Joshua, with Jephthah, with Boaz, and with Samuel. 
They are found amid the rising glories of the 
kingdom during the reign of Saul, and of David. 
They maintain their ancient honours and their 
historic influence, amid the splendours of Israel’s 
golden age. And when at length accumulated 
transgression brought down the righteous judgment 
of God, the elders appear at one time in counsel 
with the national authorities; at another time, 
abased in the humbling discipline of exile; and 
again, they are seen in activity and in courage 
bearing the burden of a people brave, chastened, 
repentant, and building again the walls of Zion. 


Trape 5 (x>K€, tovs e^ovaiav p.7} tx ovTas TrpocrtpkpeiP, rois irpoacpepovcrip didopac to cr&fxa 
rod Xpicrrov. K olkclvo 8 t eyvojplcrdy], 8tl -37 87] Tipes t&p diaKOPUP /ecu' irpo t&p eVt- 
o-k6tt(x)v ttjs evxapicrrLas airrovrai. T avra ovp tt dura Trepirjpeiado}, Kai ipipiepbrojcrap 
oi diaKOPoi rots idiots pt^rpois, eidores, Sri roO pep e7naKOTrov vtttjp^tou eicn, t&p 6e 
irpecrfivTipidv iXdrrovs’ Aap^aperojcrap Se Kara tt)v t&£lp tt]p eoxa-piarLav piera Tods 
irpecrfivTepovs , rod ewiaKbirov peradidopros abro?s, ?) rod irpea^vripov. 5 AWa prjdb 
KaOrjadcu iv piaip t&p TrpecrfivTepup e^orco rois diatcdvois, irapa Kavbva yap, Kai irapa 
tol^lp ecrri to yipopepop. Et 5*' Tis de\oi ireidapxdp Kai piera. tovtovs tovs Spovs, 
irtiravaOw rijs SiaKOPtas (Cun. xviii. Nicsea, Ind Canonnm , Fulton). (2) “Die 
Episkopen haben niclit yerraocht, die Diakonen mit sich hinaufzuzieben zu der 
obersten Stufe” ( Analcc ., p. 248). (3) For the duties of the diaconate, vide 

Bingham, Atititp., Book ii., 20 ; Suicer, Thes., v., i., p. 869. 
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The elders of Israel, and the system which they 
represented, and the history which they conserved 
entered into the fibres of the political and religous 
life of the Jews. Attached to both city and syna¬ 
gogue, they were emphatically localised and per¬ 
manent officers. Like the chazzan, they were 
admitted to the body to which they belonged by 
laying on of hands. 1 

The first reference to presbyters in the history 
of the Christian Church if not disappointing, is 
assuredly perplexing. There is no account of their 
introduction, of their ordination, of the necessity 
that may have been the immediate occasion for 
their services, or even of the duties which they 
were instituted to perform. It may be that the 
ministry of Proclamation found this Jewish organisa¬ 
tion ready to hand, and when its members accepted 
the message of the Gospel, they continued their 
work, enlarging it by the peculiarities of the 
Christian scheme. By abandoning that which was 
“ready to vanish away,” and by adopting that which 
steadily took its place, they would represent at once 
conservatism, in the maintenance of their order, 
and Christian thought, progressive and pervasive, 
in publishing the new truth under the authority of 
the apostles. Much, however, of this is conjecture. 
This much is clear and certain : we have no account 
of the way in which the presbyteral body came into 
existence in the mother Church of Jerusalem. 

The earliest notice shows them to have been the 

1 Vitringa, p. 83G, 
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treasurers of the relief sent to the Church of Jeru¬ 
salem from the wealthier Church of Antioch, by 
means of St. Barnabas and of St. Paul. 1 This notice 
is somewhat perplexiug, especially because of the 
institution of the deacons. Why should the latter 
have been overlooked? Was the Church of Antioch 
ignorant of the existence of the diaconate in 
Jerusalem ? Why not send the alms to the 
apostles ? Bishop Wordsworth’s reply is “ the 
apostles were not now at Jerusalem.” But there 
is no evidence to justify this idea. There is 
evidence to justify the belief that the apostles 
were still in Jerusalem when St. Barnabas and St. 
Paul conveyed thither the alms of the Antiochene 
believers. St. James and St. Peter were certainly 
there. The reason these gifts were not presented 
to the apostles is gathered from the preceding 
history. The apostles had declared their resolve 
to have no more dealings with finance. They were 
burdened with work, which increased beyond their 
strength. They had received the abounding gene¬ 
rosity of the new society. Barnabas converted his 
land into money, and like others he lovingly laid 
all at the apostles’ feet. But he must have now 
known that the apostolic purpose was inflexible, 
and this was the reason the alms of the people 
of Antioch were not presented to them. They 
were borne by one who had, in all probability, 
witnessed the ordination of the deacons. He 
would know that it was their duty to administer, 


1 Acts xi. 30 . 
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rather than to receive. May not this account for 
the presentation of the alms, not to apostles, nor 
to deacons, but to those whom subsequent history 
shows to have held an intermediate ministerial 
position ? The deacons would disburse what the 
presbyters, as the next in authority to the apostolic 
body, had received. 

In this incident we see, first, the point at which 
the recognised officialism of the synagogue passes 
into the officialism of the Christian Church. 

Here, we see, secondly, the presbyters, recog¬ 
nised by the Antiochene Church, as the next in 
order to accept a trust which a short time before 
would have fallen to the apostles, and recognised 
by the Jerusalem Church in the same connection. 

The presbyters were thus the treasurers of the 
bounty which the deacons distributed. So far, 
the organisation of the mother Church was at this 
time represented by the apostles, the presbyters, the 
deacons, with St. James, as president. Of these, 
the apostles were itinerant. 

The deacons, the presbyters, and St. James 
represented the ministry, local, permanent, and 
unequal. 

Between this period, which the prevailing chrono¬ 
logical opinion fixes as a.d. 44 , and the Council of 
Jerusalem, some eight years passed. During then 
progress the first missionary journey of St. Paul 
had been completed. Presbyters had been ap¬ 
pointed by the itinerating apostles in every Church, 
in Lycaonia and in Pisidia. The local ministry 
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conserved and extended the blessed work which 
the itinerants were enabled to initiate. Of this we 
have satisfactory proof in the fact that when St. 
Paul revisited the Lycaonian Churches, in probably 
the year 52 , accompanied by St. Silas, as repre¬ 
senting the prophetic order, he found at Lystra, 
Timotheus, a convert, and the fruit of his first 
mission, who “ was well reported of by the brethren 
which were at Lystra and Iconium.” There pres¬ 
byters assisted in the ordination of St. Timothy 
—affording a further proof of the localisation, 
and of the permanence of the order. Of both we 
have an earlier proof in their presence, with the 
apostles, at the Council of Jerusalem, and a still 
later one in their presence there, before St. Paul’s 
arrest, in the year 58 . 

Their co-operation with the apostles, in the 
Council of Jerusalem, is full of interest and of 
instruction, not only because it helps to establish 
their localisation and their permanence, but because 
a flood of light is thus thrown upon the nature of 
their duties and upon their future position in the 
Christian ministry. The question which had been 
referred to “ the apostles and elders ” was of the 
supremest moment. The Judaizing party had 
perceived the spiritual victory of the itinerants all 
along the line. They had heard the doctrines of 
grace expounded, illustrated, enforced, and defended. 
They had listened to the gladdening proclamation 
of “ forgiveness of sins ” through the man Christ 
Jesus. They had seen the thronging crowds, 
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throbbing with a heaven-born anxiety, when the 
Apostle rang ont in their hearing the tidings, uni¬ 
versal in their range, and unlimited in their appli¬ 
cation and effect: “ By Him all that believe are 
justified from all things, from which ye could not 
be justified by the law of Moses.” They were 
aware, too, that the gospel was as attractive, as 
influential, and as elevating in societies which were 
enslaved by the superstitions and by the enormities 
of polytheism, as it was in quarters which were 
bound by the inflexible bands of formalism, of 
legalism, or of literalism. The Judaizing party 
saw all this, and in their ardent devotion to 
an expiring system they started the theory, that 
salvation was only procurable through adhesion to 
Mosaism. Their creed was “ through circumcision 
to Christ; ” “ except ye be circumcised after the 
manner of Moses ye cannot be saved.” The crisis 
was high. There were strained relations in Antioch, 
and in Jerusalem. The occasion was one of vast 
importance. The issues were those of life and of 
death. The history, brief though it be, witnesses 
to the historian’s appreciation of its gravity. 
Similar testimony is borne by the Church of 
Antioch in the despatch of their deputation, and 
by the Church of Jerusalem, in the mode of their 
meeting the delegates; in the manifest and profound 
interest displaj 7 ed; in the great debates which 
ensued; in the addresses of St. Peter, St. Barnabas, 
St. Paul; in the judicial declaration of St. James; 
in the promulgation of the earliest official document 
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of tlie Church; in the despatch of the prophets 
to sustain orally the decree which was sent in 
writing ; and in the solemn and unreserved declara¬ 
tion that, in the conclusion arrived at, the Holy 
Ghost and the Church which He created were at 
one. 

These evidences of the greatness of the occasion, 
lead one to believe that the question to be settled 
would be submitted to those who were best qualified 
to deal with it. If the Church of Antioch was 
perplexed by the energetic persuasion of false 
teachers, it is surely reasonable to suppose that 
when they remitted the new doctrine to Jerusalem 
it would there be discussed by those who were 
capable of grappling with the theory. If the matter 
in dispute involved the doctrines of the gospel, 
those whose souls were subverted would be the 
first to claim, that it be laid before those who 
knew what these doctrines were; who saw, in 
a wide and varying experience, the effects which 
followed their publication, and whose official pre¬ 
eminence would be recognised alike by the Judaizing 
party, who came from Jerusalem to Antioch, by 
their adherents in the latter city, and by the 
orthodox believers in each community. It may be 
accepted, as though it were demonstrated, that if 
the conservative element could question the right 
of either apostles or elders to give authoritative 
finality to the question in dispute, the decree would 
have lost much of its weight, and St. Paul and his 
companions would have been probably deterred from 
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circulating a document winch, however important, 
lacked the first essential to importance ; viz., the 
right of those who promulged it to pronounce 
finally upon the question. 

That question was doctrinal. It involved the 
admission of the Gentiles to the blessings of Pente¬ 
cost ; the purifying power of the faith; the deliver¬ 
ance of mankind from the bondage of ceremonialism 
as an essential privilege of salvation; and the 
recognition and the reception of the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the sinner’s ground of accept¬ 
ance with God. St. Paul declared the question to 
be nothing less than the possession of “ the liberty 
which we have in Christ Jesus,” or submission to 
the bondage from which spiritual religion emanci¬ 
pates the soul. He declined to tolerate the theory 
of the disturbers, the false brethren, for an hour. 
The truth of the gospel was at stake, and he offered 
to those who would adulterate it the most tenacious 
resistance, because the continuity of its proclamation 
was an abiding necessity, and a perpetual obligation. 
Moreover, the ministry of Announcement was sus¬ 
tained by the ministry of Evidence. “ God had 
wrought among the Gentiles miracles and wonders” 
by St. Barnabas and by St. Paul. The doctrinal 
character of this debate is still further accentuated 
by the presidential utterance of St. James, and by 
the terms of the Conciliar Decree. And now we 
are face to face with the inquiry : Were the elders 
competent to decide this question of doctrine ? 
Were they entitled to be associated with the 
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ministry of Proclamation, as here represented by 
the holy apostles ? Had they such experience as 
true teachers, that their judgment would discomfit 
the false and would edify the faithful ? The replies 
to these inquiries depend upon the elders being 
entrusted, or not, with the “ ministry of the word.” 

That ministry was the highest duty which de¬ 
volved upon the apostles. To enable them to engage 
in it, with undiminished force and fervour, the 
diaconate was instituted. These elders were either 
ministers of the word or they were not. If they 
were, then their association with the apostles, in the 
settlement of this question, is in accordance with 
their official duty; with the reference by the believers 
in Antioch of the question to them ; with the accept¬ 
ance by them of the question thus referred; with 
the attitude of the whole council towards them; 
with the acquiescence of St. Peter, St. Barnabas, 
St. Paul, and St. James, in their official co-operation 
with the apostles ; with the promulgation of the 
decree, and with its general acceptance by the 
Church of Antioch, whose disciples “ rejoiced for 
the consolation.” If, on the other hand, the 
presbyters were not entrusted with the ministry of 
the word, then we have a lower ministry adjudicating 
upon a higher; we have men pronouncing upon a 
question of supreme doctrinal importance who had 
no official connection with the publication of dogma; 
we find them usurping a position of authority to 
which they were not entitled, but which was never¬ 
theless accepted by the apostles, acknowledged by 
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the whole Church, promulgated in the decree, 
welcomed by those whose souls had been harassed 
by heresy, aud, beyond and above all, the presbyters’ 
assumption and usurpation were accepted without 
a challenge by the party to whom the one and the 
other would have been a welcome reason for im¬ 
peaching the pronouncement, for censuring the un¬ 
warrantable pretentiousness, which seized upon a 
prominent place in the synod, and for tearing the 
dogmata to tatters. We have little difficulty, I 
humbly submit, in making our choice between these 
positions. We are led to believe that the presbyters 
were thus early entrusted with the ministry of the 
word, and in their association with the apostles, 
I see the beginning of that transition, which passed 
on to the permanent ministry the essential work 
of the itinerants. 

The importance of remembering the duties of the 
presbyters, with reference to teaching, is obvious 
when we refer to the statements which have been 
recently made. The learned authority with whose 
view we are dealing, saj^s “the elders of the Jewish 
community which had become Christian were, like 
the elders of the Jewish communities which re¬ 
mained Jewish, officers of administration and of 
discipline.” 1 In the course of the second century, 
the Jewish conception of the nature of the govern¬ 
ing council undoubtedly became dominant.” 2 “The 
Christian council of presbyters” and its “main 
functions ” were closely analogous to those of the 

1 Hatch, Hampton Lectures, p. 02. 2 Ibid., p. 07. 
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Jewish synedria. “They exercised discipline” 
in a society which was “diseased and decaying.” 
They were the “ custodians of the moral purity of 
each community.” 1 And “ the Christian like the 
Jewish presbyters exercised a consensual jurisdiction 
in matters of dispute between Christian and Chris¬ 
tian,” 2 two passages being cited to justify the 
recognition of such a jurisdiction, “ exercised by the 
Christian presbyters ” having no connection what¬ 
ever with such an official limitation. These state¬ 
ments are, however, preparatory. They prepare us 
for the announcement, made by Harnack, that “ the 
presbyters as such have nothing to do with the 
cult. It is one of the most perspicuous corrobora¬ 
tions of the conception indicated by Hatch that 
according to all old witnesses, which we possess, 
not the presbyters, but always and only the bishops 
and deacons, or the presbyters as bishops, were 
officers of the cult, and that the presbyters are 
altogether not mentioned as individuals but always 
as a collegium.” 3 Nor is Hatch less emphatic in 
his estimate of the secular character of the presby¬ 
ter’s office. He says “the ancient conception of 
the presbyter’s office, as essentially disciplinary and 
collegiate, has been superseded by a conception of 

1 Hatch, B.L., p. 69, 70. 

2 Ibid., p. 72. 

3 “ Die Presbyter haben als solche mit dem Cultus nichts zu thun. Es ist 
eine der eclatantesten Bestatigungen der von Hatch angedeuteten Autfassung, 
dass nach alien alten Zengnissen, die wir besitzen, nicht die Presbyter, sondern 
immer und nur die Episkopen nnd Diakonen, resp. die Presbyter als Episkopen, 
Cultusbeamte waren, und dass die Presbyter iiberhaupt nicht als Einzelne, 
sondern stets als Collegium erwahnt werden ” (Anal., 236). Hatch, I). L ., p. 77. 
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it, in which .... the presbyter’s functions are 
primarily not those of discipline, but the ministra¬ 
tion of the word and Sacraments. “In regard to 
the first of these functions it is clear that the 
presbyters of the primitive Churches did not neces¬ 
sarily teach.” “In the numerous references to 
presbyters in sub-apostolic literature there is not 
one to their being teachers, even when such a 
reference might be expected, as for example in the 
enumeration of the duties of presbyters which is 
given by Polycarp in the form of an exhortation 
to fulfil them.” 1 

Now, I am not careful to examine the appeal 
which lias been made to Polycarp further than to 
say, that when that venerable bishop sketches the 
duties of the presbyters, he employs a phrase which 
is pastoral, and which surely covers the didactic 
office. It is this : “ Turning back the sheep that 
are gone astray.” 2 Nor shall I do more than 
express some measure of amazement at the rather 

1 Hatch, B.L., p. 78. 

2 iirt<TTpe<povT€S ra aTroTreirXavqpeva, sc. npofiaTa —an obvious allusion to Ezek. 
xxxiv. 4, teat t 6 7 r\a vwpevov ovk dneaTpi^are, which is, too, the ground text of 
1 Pet. ii. 23, 1}t€ yap ws Trpoftara nXav&peva, aXX’ iireaTpa^re vvv ini t6v notpiva 
Kal enicKonov t&v \ pvx&v vp&v. The didactic side of the pastoral office is implied 
in the prophetic incrimination, as well as in the apostolic description of the 
sinner’s return to the Good Shepherd. (Lightfoot refers to Ecclus. xviii. 18. 
oiddffKwv sal inuTpetpoiv ws notprjv to 7 roLpviov avrov.') Kai p^ p6vov dprt bos&pev 
npoaix €LV Kal ntoTeueiv iv rw vovdeTeiadat r)pas vnb t&v npeaftvrepuiv, dXXa Kal ttrav 
cis oXkov anaXXay&pev, jxvrip.ovevijip.ev t&v toO Kvptov evraXparoiv. Kal pr) avTtnapeX- 
X&ptOa. uto t&v KoaptK&v emdvpi&v (Anc. Ilom., xvii.). Bishop Lightfoot says, 
•* The presbyters delivered their exhortation after the reading of the Scriptures.” 
He refers to another passage in the same document, by which this fact is illus¬ 
trated. The Homily is. moreover, regarded as the work of a presbyter (against 
Harnack. who believes it to be the work of a layman) (vide Lightfoot’s Clement 
of Borne, Ap., pp. 304-334). 
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bold than accurate statement, that sub-apostolic 
literature is without even a reference to presbyters 
as teachers. There is a clear and conclusive refer¬ 
ence in the “Ancient Homily, commonly called the 
Second Epistle of St. Clement.” “Let us not think,” 
the writer urges, “ to give heed and believe now 
only, while we are admonished by the presbyters ; 
but likewise when we have departed home, let us 
remember the commandments of the Lord, and not 
suffer ourselves to be dragged off the other way by 
our worldly lusts.” The exhortation of the presby¬ 
ters followed the reading of the word of God. That 
it was hortatory and spiritual the language of the 
Homily places beyond debate. Nor is this the only 
place in which the didactic office of the presbyter is 
implied. There is another and an impressive refer¬ 
ence in the Pastor of Hermas. The woman, who 
there represents the Church, asks Hermas, who was 
of the prophetic order, if he “ had yet given the 
book to the presbyters.” Upon the woman inform¬ 
ing Hermas that additions were to be made to the 
book, she desires him to “ write two books, the one 
for Clement, the other for Grapte.” And the woman 
adds, “ You will publicly read the words in the 
city, along with the presbyters who preside over the 
Church ”*—a phrase which appears to me to link on 
to the kindred and earlier phrase of the Pastoral 
Epistles, “Let the elders who rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour, especially they who labour 

1 Tpa\f/eis odv 860 (3t(3\i5dpia, /cat Triplets tv K Xrjpevn /cat tv rpairry. . . . 
avayvuxjeis ets avrrjv r r\v ttoKiv pera tQv TrpeafivTepuv tw v TTpoiarapivtav rrjs 
€kk\t)<tl as (Vis., ii., 4 ). 
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in the word and doctrine,” and to imply that teach¬ 
ing—labouring in the word and doctrine—was 
amongst the duties, at this period, of the presbyter. 
And if the Tgnatian conception of the Church, as 
found in the Epistle to the Trallians, and as drawn 
by Harnack, be carefully studied in all its parts and 
its analogies, the presbyters being regarded “ as 
the council of God and as the college of apostles,” 
the conclusion now contended for will be drawn. 
The apostles were preachers. Those who are re¬ 
garded by Ignatius as representing them were 
preachers also (“sofern die Gemeiude das Presby- 
tercollegium hat, ist sie ein Abbild und die Fortzetz- 
ung der von den Aposteln gestifteten empirischen 
Gemeinden ”). 1 

These points are, however, subsidiary. My main 
contention is, that the official constitution and the 
solemn proceedings of the Council at Jerusalem 
establish the fact, that presbyters were enabled to 
adjudicate upon other and higher matters than those 
which were represented by litigation, or by discipline. 
They were permitted to share, with the holy apostles, 
the supremest duty which may be discharged by man 
—the promulgation, in council, of the doctrine of 
God. They were allowed to do so, and they were 
recognised as rightly discharging this high and holy 
function, because a series of presumptions which 
cumulatively are equal to moral certainty, allow us 
to believe they were entrusted from an early period 

1 Die Gesellschaftsverfassung der Christlichen Ivirchen im Alterthum ; 
Analectcn von A. Ilarnack, p. 243. 
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with “the ministry of the Word.” The denial of 
this ministry to them, as a primary and essential 
duty, would all but constrain us to believe that 
between the year 45, when St. Paul founded the 
Churches in Lystra, in Iconium, and in Antioch, and 
the year 51, when he revisited these Churches, there 
were neither regular ministrations of the Word nor 
of the Sacraments; and that in the scant and hap¬ 
hazard opportunities afforded for both, the Church of 
Christ grew upon sterility; flourished upon barren¬ 
ness ; increased without a Eucharist; multiplied 
without baptism; advanced without preaching; and 
resisted all the aggressions of an idolatrous society, 
and all the solicitations to easy compliance with 
life-long associations, without any higher, without 
any holier ministry than that which is represented 
by a ministry of discipline and a ministry of 
arbitration! 

But we must now turn our attention to the 
Church of Ephesus. The permanency and the 
localisation of presbyters there appear upon the 
face of the history. At Miletus St. Paul “ sent to 
Ephesus, and called the elders of the Church.” 
These he afterwards recognises as bishops, appointed 
in the flock by the Holy Ghost; and it is well to 
bear in mind that this weighty utterance was heard 
by the youthful Timothy. To him, at a later period, 
directions "were given respecting the qualifications 
for the diaconate. The words of the great mis¬ 
sionary have given rise to sharp and sustained 
controversy : “ Take heed therefore unto yourselves, 
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and to all the flock, in the which the Holy Ghost 
hath made yon overseers, to feed the Church of God, 
which He hath purchased with His own blood.” 
These words seem to me to imply, first, the localisa¬ 
tion of the presbyters; secondly, the oversight of 
those committed to their care; and thirdly, the 
duty which is represented by the command to “ feed 
the Church of God.” This duty is manifestly re¬ 
lated to localisation. Each fold is to have its 
shepherd. This idea is an anticipation of the fuller 
and later thought which we find in the epistle 
addressed to the Church here officially represented. 
In announcing the gifts of the Ascended Christ, the 
Apostle includes “ pastors and teachers.” And the 
question now before us is as to the significance of 
the command “ to feed,” addressed to presbyters 
who are also designated bishops and pastors. In the 
Pastoral Epistles the identity of the bishop and of 
the presbyter is beyond argument, and the same 
conclusion is derivable from the address now before 
us. In two of these epistles the teaching function 
of the bishop is specialized, 1 but in each case the 
language emploj^ed has no verbal connection with 
that which forms the burden of the command, “ to 
feed the Church of God.” But it shows, never¬ 
theless, that teaching was amongst the duties of 
the presbyter-bishop. And probably we should be 
correct in saj'ing that, normally, every presbyter 
should be a teacher (SiSdo-KaXos), so that he might 
discharge the office of the permanent or localised 


1 Tim. iii. 2 ; Titus i.. 9. 
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ministry, while the teacher need not be a presbyter 
(TrpecrfivTepoC), because his ministry was itinerant. 
The word here rendered “feed” is as full in its 
significance as is the word “tend.” It is not 
adequately rendered by “ rule,” as if it only implied 
administration or guidance. Nor is it exhausted 
by “feed,” if that w r ord be supposed to have ex¬ 
clusive reference to the distribution of food. Both 
these ideas are in the word. 1 God promises to His 
ancient people, “ I will give you pastors according 
to Mine heart, which shall feed you with knowledge 
and understanding.” The fulfilment of such a 
promise involves the dispensation of mental and 
spiritual food among the sheep of the Divine pasture. 
This food would be dispensed by their spiritual 
leaders, whose labours would show them to be 
pastors after a Divine ideal, Many other passages 
might be cited in this connection. Hence, w r hen 
St. Paul declares it to be the duty of the presbyters 
to “feed” the Church of God, it includes the ad¬ 
ministration of spiritual food; the communication, 
by the ministry, of the living oracles of the broken 
bread of the gospel of Christ; the individual guid¬ 
ance, sympathy, and succour of souls ; the guarding 
them from false teaching, as the shepherd guards 
his flock from the devouring wolves, or from the 
sudden descent of the leopard. In fact, every duty 
which is comprised in the word “ tend ” is implied 
by the word rendered “ feed.” Each is related to 
the pastoral office. That office was of Divine 

1 Vide Appendix on the connotation of 7 roi/xatueiv. 
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appointment. It fell into the category of “govern¬ 
ments.” It was amongst the purposes of the 
Eternal Father, to be performed “in the Church.” 
The expression of that purpose was represented by 
die “spiritual pastor,” as the gift of the Ascended 
Christ. The episcopal side of that solemn ministry 
was the appointment of the Holy Ghost. The 
appointment of the Father, the gift of the Son, 
the operative ordinance of the Spirit, are combined 
in the ministry of the Church, which St. Paul 
announced to the Ephesian elders, “ God hath 
purchased with His own blood.” Ephesus, like 
Jerusalem, bears witness that there the ministry 
was local, was permanent, was unequal. Nor do I 
see why the Churches of Pisidia, and of Lycaonia, 
and of Crete, should be excluded from the range of 
a similar statement. 

But there were restrictive “governments” which 
the presbyters were not permitted to initiate. 
These, no less than the “helps,” were “set in 
the Church ” by God. We are thus led to inquire, 
in the last place, what these restrictions were. 
This inquiry will lead us to consider that subject 
which was never more ardently debated than it is 
to-day, viz. the existence, the position, and the 
duties of the episcopate. 

With regard to the existence of this, or indeed 
of any office, it would be a mistake to date its 
beginning from the period of its first mention. 
Historical record does not necessarily synchronize 
with initial institution, or with primary executive, 
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or even with the more advanced steps of organisa¬ 
tion. We should he unreasonable if we supposed 
the Acts of the Apostles, or even the Holy Gospels, 
defined the exact period in which an office began, 
when the society to which that office belonged was 
still inchoate. Such being its condition, we ought 
not to expect the rigid chronology of the London 
Gazette to mark the initiation of executive in an 
era which lacked the formatives of the nineteenth 
century. Just as the constituent elements of dogma 
existed prior to their formulated expression, so the 
essential elements of the office of the eVto-Ko^os, 
existed before that title was given to those by 
whom, in regions wide apart, and time out of mind, 
certain special duties have ever been performed. 
Bearing this in mind, we turn to these sacred 
pages to which the first as well as the final appeal 
must ever be made, and from these we turn to 
sub-apostolic history. We inquire whether there is 
in either, any evidence which will contradict or 
confirm the theory that in, and during, and after, 
apostolic times there was, in the ministry of the 
Christian Church, an official whose position and 
whose duties differed from those of other officers 
in the same society ? What, if any, were the 
restrictions which were imposed upon them, from 
which he was free ? 

The history of the Churches of Jerusalem, of 
Ephesus, and of Crete, supply us with evidence 
which gives an answer to these inquiries; and I 
believe the testimony to be the more conclusive, 
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important, and valuable, because it is gathered 
from the Holy Scriptures, not so much in the 
form of explicit direction, as “ in the same way as 
natural knowledge is come at: by particular persons 
attending to, comparing and pursuing, intimations 
scattered up and down in it, which are overlooked 
and disregarded by the generality of the world. 
For this is the way in which all improvements 
are made; by thoughtful men’s tracing on obscure 
hints, as it were, dropped in by nature accidentally, 
or which seem to come into our minds by chance.” 1 
These sober phrases seem to describe, with rare 
accuracy and fitness, the attitude of an inquirer 
with regard to the data upon •which he has to 
work, in connection with the position of St. James 
in the Church of Jerusalem, St. Timothy in the 
Church of Ephesus, and St. Titus in the Church of 
Crete. 

St. James was not one of the Twelve. He is 
designated by St. Paul “ the Lord’s brother,” 
and St. John assures us that the mental attitude 
of his brethren towards the Redeemer was unbelief. 
To him, our Lord vouchsafed to appear after His 
Resurrection, and it is by no means improbable 
that the appearance won his faith and changed 
the whole current of his life. 2 The Acts of the 
Apostles show that his position in the mother 

1 Butler’s Analogy , part ii., c. 3. 

*’Ia kw(3ovt6v a8c\<pbv rov Kvpiov (Gal. i. 19 ; St. Mark vi. 3 ). 7 bp 01 adeXcpol 
avrov iirlarevov els a vtov (St. John vii. 5). <60017 Ta/cw/fy (1 Cor. xv. 7). The fact 
of this appearance is recorded by St. Paul only. Its alleged details are found 
in the Nazarene Gospel, for which see Dr. Salmon’s lntrod ., Leet. x., p. 178. 
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Church of the holy city was one of importance. 
St. Peter desired the earliest announcement of the 
miracle by -which he was released from prison to 
be made to “ James, and to the brethren.” 1 If he 
and the brethren were equal, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand why he should be thus specialised. At the 
Council of Jerusalem, held some years after St. 
Peter’s release, we find St. James still at Jerusalem, 
and occupying, apparently, the same pre-eminent 
position. His address is the language of conscious 
authority; of comprehensive and conclusive summing 
up of the case before the Council; of judicial or 
presidential finality; while the conciliar decree is 
the authoritative reflection of his pronouncement. 2 
No speaker seems to have interposed between his 
utterance and the action which appears to have 
immediately followed, 3 and debaters, divested of 
official authority or presidential supremacy, seldom 
seek to commend their views by such a prefatory 
imperative as “hearken unto me,” or by such a 
closure as “ my sentence is.” Nor is the fact to be 
forgotten that if St. James here usurped a position 

1 Acts xii. 17. 

2 Sib iy& Kplvui (propter quod ego judico), Acts xv. 19. The suggestion of 
St. James was adopted, 67 rurreiXai avrois. The selection and despatch of the 
deputation was the act of the Council (see ver. 22). The thought and even 
language of St. James appear in the decree : /arj tt apevo^Xeiv is reflected in erd/>- 
af-av vfxa s Xoyots : aTTkyeaQai d7rd tCjv aXi<ryr\ixaT<jsv tQp eidwXcw . . . icai rod ttviktov 
kolI toO ai/uaros, is suggested by St. James and is adopted in the circular letter, 
d7r^xe<r0cu etdvXodvTWu /cal a’ipLaros icai ttviktCjv ( vide Acts xxi. 25). Bengel 
regards the circular as the composition of the president: “ epistolam hanc ab 
Jacobo esse contextam in concilio, cum Jacobi sermone inprimis consonam, 
v.g ., irapevoxKeiv obturbare, et rap&TTeiv, turbare, ver. 19, 20 ; d7r<?xe<70ai absti- 
nere, vers. 20, 29.” 

3 Tore, vv. 21, 22. 
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to which he was not fully entitled, the Judaizing 
party would, in all probability, have objected to 
the obtrusion, have exposed the pretence, and have 
disregarded the decree. Tliey would hardly have 
hesitated to point out the glaring deficiencies of 
the president’s position. He had up to a late date 
disbelieved the mission of his Lord. There were 
others who had higher claims than had he. There 
was St. Peter, who had spoken. There was St. 
Paul, who had loved and laboured and suffered. 
There was St. Barnabas. The Judaizing party could 
thus have made out a strong case against St. James, 
had he usurped the office, which the whole harmony 
of the position seems to assign him. But no such 
argument appears to have been raised. There is 
no discordant note sounded. We listen in vain 
for its echo through the ages which follow. But 
we hear other echoes, and from other voices. They 
assure us of an unbroken strain, clear, strong, sus¬ 
tained. It tells us that St. James occupied a 
position of presidency, as far back as the year 44, 
as far forward as the year 51, and the same position 
is retained still later in the year 58, and this 
position was localised. 

The incidents associated with this latter period are 
instructive. Soon after St. Paul’s arrival in the holy 
city, he and St. Luke the evangelist, and they 
that were of St. Paul’s company “ went in with us 
unto James; and all the elders were present.” 1 
This simple and undesigned statement reveals the 

1 Acts xxi. 17-20. 
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presence in Jerusalem of a number of elders. Earlier 
still there were deacons. And now, after St. Paul 
had given an account of “ what things God had 
wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry,” we 
are informed, and again quite incidentally, that 
there were “many myriads of the Jews” which 
were believers. This establishes, and thus early, 
a distinctive line, drawn in the mother Church, 
between believers and presbyters, while these 
latter and the deacons represent the two orders of 
our ministry. All were under the guidance, the 
authority, the presidency of St. James, traditionally 
the first bishop of Jerusalem. And if we see in 
him and in his ecclesiastical surroundings what the 
evidence appears to establish, then we see in the 
the Lord’s brother, the first instance of episcopacy 
local and permanent, if not diocesan. 1 

The evidence which is supplied by the connection 
of St. Paul and St. Timothy with Ephesus is of a 
different kind, but it is not less important, and 
certainly not less conclusive. We gather it from 
St. Paul’s address to the Ephesian elders, which was, 
persumably, heard by St. Timothy, and from St. 
Paul’s epistles to St. Timothy, which were written to 

1 The testimony of antiquity to the episcopate of St. James in Jerusalem is 
unanimous. Eusebius (. H . U., Book ii., c. 1), speaks of him as “the first that 
received the episcopate of the Church at Jerusalem,” and he refers to Clement 
as saying that he was chosen for the see by Peter and John, neither of whom 
desired the office. Eusebius speaks of him as “the first bishop,” who with the 
greater part of the apostles and disciples remained at Jerusalem during the 
forty years which intervened between the Ascension and destruction of the city 
(Book iii., c. 7). He is the first bishop in the list of fifteen which he gives (in 
Book iv., c. 5), and he also states that “ James received the dignity of the 
episcopate at Jerusalem from our Saviour Himself ” (Book vii., c. 19). 
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guide the latter in his defence of Christian doctrine 
and in his administration of the Ephesian Church. 1 
We have thus the same apostle addressing a body 
of presbyters, and a single individual. It is rea¬ 
sonable to expect that each address would reveal 
something of the position, the duties, the responsi¬ 
bilities of those addressed. The advantage of having 
these stated by the same authority is obvious. We 
find, then, that to the presbyters the injunction is, 
“ Take heed unto yourselves ; ” 2 to St. Timothy it is, 
“ Take heed unto thyself and unto the doctrine; ” 3 
yea, he is to “hold fast the form of sound words.” 
Vigilance is thus enjoined as the spiritual habit of 
both. But St. Timothy is the custodian of the faith. 
To him the doctrinal deposit is entrusted. The 
presbyters are to “watch.” 4 St. Timothy is to 
“ charge,” “ to command,” “ to rebuke.” 5 Yea, the 
“elders” are within the range of his jurisdiction, 
and in the interests of impartiality and of justice, he 
is bound by the historical and sacred restriction 
“ against an elder receive not an accusation, but 
before two or three witnesses.” 6 The especial duties 

1 This appears from 1 Tim. iii. 14, 15. If this purpose of the epistles be 
correctly stated, it involves the truth of their Pauline authorship, and conse¬ 
quently their publication about, probably, the traditional period, 6G to G8. 
The documentary evidence to their authenticity and canonieity is simply enor¬ 
mous. Yet Ilarnack says “ Ieh kann nicht davon uberzeugen, dass die Briefe 
von der hadrianischen Zeit gesehrieben sind ” (Analecten, Die GeselUchafts - 
verfassung Hatch , n. 13, p. 235). flat eh is evidently inclined to accept a later 
date for the Pastoral Epistles than that which regards them as written during 
the lifetime of St. Paul (vide B.L. , n. p. 82). 

2 Acts xx. 28. 

3 1 Tim. iv. 16. 

4 Acts xx. 31. 

5 1 Tim. i. 3, iv. 11, v. 20, vi. 13, 17, 20. 

6 1 Tim. v. 19. 
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of St. Timothy are not less clearly inferred. The 
growth and the perpetuity of the Church are pre¬ 
supposed. The multiplication of believers is assumed 
as certain. The continuity of the Christian 
ministry is regarded as necessary. Hence St. 
Timothy is counselled to “ lay hands suddenly upon 
no man.” And whatever doubt may linger around 
the application of these words to the solemnities of 
episcopal ordination, there is no doubt about the 
significance of the later passage : “ the things that 
thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the 
same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able 
to teach others also.” 1 They imply the possession 
by St. Timothy of official prerogatives, which were 
not possessed by the Ephesian elders. If they were, 
his stay there was unnecessary; the declared purpose 
of these directions was made void, and the recital 
of the qualifications for the presbyterate and for 
the diaconate need hardly have been given to him. 
If the Ephesian elders had power to ordain, then 
the qualifications might have been communicated to 
them. But they were not. And being addressed 
to St. Timothy, we are led to conclude, aided by 
cognate expressions in the same letter, that he and 
not they possessed the power to admit to ministerial 
office. 

The epistle addressed to St. Titus, who was con¬ 
nected with the Church of Crete, is in the same spirit. 
St. Paul left St. Titus in Crete, “ to set in order 
the things that are wanting, and to ordain elders in 


1 2 Tim. ii. 2. 
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every city.” 1 True, we have no account in the Acts 
of the Apostles or elsewhere of the Church in Crete, 
and therefore we are not able to say anything 
positively as to the presence there of an official 
ministry. But this does not invalidate the purpose 
for which St. Titus was left there. That purpose is 
clear, both from the passage which records it, and 
from another consideration. Presbyters were either 
in Crete before the arrival of Titus or they were not. 
If they were, they were unable to ordain others, 
because Titus was sent to do that, which had they 
been able to do, would have rendered his despatch 
unnecessary. If they were not, then Titus was to 
proceed with the ordination, which in either case was 
his prerogative. The distinction as to duty is quite 
as clear here as we have found it in the Church of 
Ephesus. The presbyter is to “ exhort and convince.” 2 
Titus is to “rebuke with all authority.” 3 So far 
then, as the investigation of the evidence before us 
goes, we are enabled to see that in the Apostolic 
Church there w r as an office, to which duties belonged 
which might not be discharged by presbyters, even 
though the occupants of that office were, like 
presbyters, localised and permanent. These duties 
were, in the main, represented by the power of 
ordination ; the power of jurisdiction ; and the official 
custody of the faith. They gave him to whom they 
w T ere intrusted official superiority over both presbyters 
and deacons. They are found, in some degree, 
associated with the position of St. James, in 

1 Tit. i. 5. 2 Tit. i. 9. 3 Tit. ii. 15 
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Jerusalem ; of St. Timothy, in Ephesus; of St. Titus, 
in Crete. That position, thus again- and again 
localised, was permanent. It was the third order 
in that imparity which characterises the Christian 
ministry. It falls into the category of “ govern¬ 
ments,” which were, equally with the apostolate, the 
appointment of Almighty God, in His Church. That 
office is episcopal. And for episcopacy, it may be 
reasonably, because scripturally claimed, that it is 
ab apostolis, in apostolis, sub apostolis. To bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, the Ministry of Proclama¬ 
tion, of Powers, and of Aid and Administration was 
gradually transferred. That ministry, representing 
and conserving all that is essential in the office of 
the “ apostles,” the “ prophets,” the “ evangelists,” 
the “pastors and teachers,” will endure “till we 
all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” 1 

From this point, many lines of thought radiate. 
Each of them is luminous, and some of them are 
invested with all the interest and even the fascination 
that belongs to romance. I might, for instance, ask 
you to follow me, while we trace the bearing of 
apostolic organisation in the ministry of the Christian 
Church, upon the vigorous system which was initiated 
by Calvin in Geneva, modified by John Knox in 
Scotland, and adopted by Melville, not yet three 
hundred years ago. I might show you, from apos- 

1 Eph. iv. 13. 
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tolic, sub-apostolic, aud subsequent literature, that 
presbyterianism was not the constitution of the 
Church in the first or in many subsequent centuries. 
I might ask your attention to that incident in the 
life of Zwiuglius, in which, in the city of Zurich, he 
began what D’Aubigne terms “ the presbyterian 
system in the age of the Reformation,” and which 
that great historian regards as “ the founding on 
this idea of the flock, of the Christian assembly, a 
new ecclesiastical constitution.” 1 Or I might ask 
you to recall that phrase in the Pastoral Epistles in 
which St. Paul counsels St. Timothy “ to take heed 
unto the doctrine,” and compare that counsel and 
the fact which it implies with the assertion that “ in 
the Clementines, for the first time, the president 
of the community is regarded in the light of the 
custodian of the rule of faith.” 2 What Zacclieus was, 

1 Zwingle was withdrawing Zurich from the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Constance, separating it from the Latin hierarchy, and founding on this idea 
of the flock, of the Christian assembly, a new ecclesiastical constitution, to 
which other countries were afterwards to adhere ” (D : Aubigne, Book si., c. 8). 

5 h:tx* <reai n(p kclI ry 5i5a.crKa.Xiq. (1 Tim. iv. 16). The sense assigned to ry 
Sidao-KaXiq. above is, admittedly, debatable. Alford regards it. after Calvin, as 
an appeal to conjoin personal sanctity with public teaching, and no doubt it is 
of the last importance that exposition and example should ever be combined. 
Ellicott holds the same opinion. “ Give heed to thyself (thy demeanour and 
conduct, ver. 12), and to the doctrine which thou dost deliver*” (ver. 13). It is 
with unfeigned diffidence I dissent from this view, and I do so because St. Paul 
appears to be emphasising certain special obligations which bind St. Timothy, in 
a special way. These are indicated in verses 12-1 G, fnjdeis <rov rij $ veoryTos Kara - 
<ppov€LT(a f d\Xa tvttos 7 Ivou t&v 7tl<jtQv , etc. This appeal is personal. The 
youthful bishop is to be a living model of the graces which mark the Christian 
life. His character is to commend his creed. Having urged this, St. Paul 
next recognises St. Timothy’s public duties—which are, moreover, to be 
discharged : ipxopai, 7 rpbcrex^ ry avayvaxrei, ry TrapaKXycrei, ry 5i5a(XKaXiq 

(1 Tim. iv. 13). These duties place the bishop in the presence of the people 
They assume that he is publicly reading the word of God, and strengthening his 
homiletics by public instruction, and now ^t. Paul advances to the solemnities 
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in the Church of Caesarea, according to the Recog¬ 
nitions, 1 St. Timothy was, in the Church of Ephesus, 
according to St. Paul, in or about 63; and all 

of official administration. He refers to (a) ordination ; (Z>) introspection ; (V) 
manifested holiness of life. The importance of the latter is emphasised, and it 
is still further intensified by reminding St. Timothy that he is official custodian 
tt) 5t5a(TKa\ia . This appeal is, moreover, further reinforced by (a) the assurance 
with which the verse closes, touto yap 7 tolCov t cat aeaurov crt baeis Kai tovs aKotiovTas 
cov , and by (b) the official injunctions with which the next chapter opens and 
which close with words enforcing obligation and implying personal authority : 
ravra TrapayyeXe (vei. 7). Looking, then, at the section which lies between these 
words (iv. 12— v. 7), St. Paul seems to regard St. Timothy in the discharge of 
personal, public, and episcopal obligations, and amongst these latter, the official 
custody of the faith is prominent. If the view taken by Calvin, Ellicott, All, 
and others be adopted, it is difficult to ignore a somewhat insipid instance of 
tautology, and the regularity and ascensive order of the passage are broken. 

That the custody of the faith, as a sacred and official trust, was recognised 
thus early does not depend upon this passage alone. There is a far stronger 
phrase, and one used in a still more solemn mode. T f2 T i/abdee, ttjv irapadrjKrjv 
<pv\a^ov (vide 1 Tim. vi. 20 ; 2 Tim. i. 14, and n. b. viroTijTrioaiv byiatvbvrwv 
\6ywv, ver. 13). Here the irapadijKTiv is the deposit, or 77 7Ti'<ms, to Kr)pvy/j.a, the 
doctrine delivered to Timothy, to preach, and which is in such contrast to 
that from which he is to turn aside (1 Tim. vi. 20). This appeal may be 
regarded as justifying the claim made above. The bishop of Ephesus was 
surely considered by St. Paul as the authorised guardian of the faith—an 
office which Dr. Hatch sees “ for the first time ” in the Clementine Recogni¬ 
tions I “ In the Clementines, for the first time, the president of the community 
is regarded in the light of the custodian of the rule of faith” (Hatch, B. L. y 
p. 98). The historical inaccuracy of this contention is manifest from the 
passage just quoted. That, moreover, the Clementines fail to prove what 
Dr. Hatch gathers from them is clear from an examination of the words them¬ 
selves. The passage cited from the Clementines (book 3, c. 65) is : “I have 
ordained you this Zaccheus as a bishop . . . hear him therefore with all atten¬ 
tion, and receive from him the doctrine of the faith ; and from the presbyters 
the monitions of life ; and from the deacons the order of discipline.” There 
is nothing here about the custody of the deposit ttm. There is nothing here 
which might not be predicated of even a presbyter who declared the doctrine, 
save the sharp line drawn between the duty assigned to Zaccheus and that 
assigned to the presbyters. But that duty is not necessarily the guardianship 
of doctrine. It is rather its proclamation. Thus, even accepting with Hatch, 
the Clementines as historical, they fall far short of the clear, vigorous, and 
solemnising language used by St. Paul to the bishop of Ephesus, which recognises 
the duty and the position of the latter, fully a hundred years, at the least, before 
the Clementines were written. 

1 The episcopacy of Zaccheus, as an historical fact, is not quite above suspicion. 
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will allow more importance to the teaching of an 
inspired document than to an effusion, which is 
rhapsodical, and may be fictitious. Any one of 
these lines of thought, which radiate from our 
previous investigation, would hardly be other than 
interesting, and, possibly, might be instructive. 
But I shall not be tempted now or here to follow 
their leading, because I desire to dwell, for a few 
moments, upon the principle which appears to me to 
underlie the contention that financial administration 
was the primary function of the bishop. ’ Eulctkotto ? 
was the title of financial officers in “ contemporary 
non-Christian associations of Asia Minor and Syria.” 
It was “ used of the financial officer of an association 
in the Theran inscription; ” of the financial officers 
of a temple in several inscriptions which have been 
found in the Hauran, and in “ private associations ” 
as well as in “municipalities” the same use of the 
word is found. 

Now there cannot be any reasonable objection 
to the recognition of the principle that where the 
sense of any term is in dispute, the import of that 
term should be gathered from its employment. 
But that principle must be governed by another, 
viz. that careful attention must be given to the 

He is named (Horn., ii. 1 ; Recog., iii. 68) with his brother Sophonias, as the first 
two of the sixteen attendants of St. Peter, and in the Homily (ii. 1) he is 
described as ‘*once a publican,” the reference being, probably, to St. Luke xix. 
1-9. This is legendary. No such bishop is named by Eusebius as having been 
connected with Ctesarea. Canon Venables (Dir. Chr. Dio.) says the same of 
every early writer. If Ruflinus of Aquilea be considered an early writer, the 
statement is incorrect. He names Zaceheus, as bishop of Caesarea, appointed 
by St. Peter, in his preface to the Recognitions, addressed to Gaudentius. 

1 Hatch (//. X.), p. 3G, n. 26. 
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subject with regard to which the word is used. To 
transfer to one office the conditions or the duties of 
another, because some one word or official designa¬ 
tion is common to both, would reduce history to 
fiction, order to anarchy, and religion itself could 
scarcely survive. A single illustration, borrowed 
from the Vulgate, will make this transparent, and 
wall exhibit the literary vice against which protest 
is now made. The illustration is, in the first 
instance, borrowed from the Sermon on the Mount. 
It may be seen in other and in later Scriptures. 
In the Sermon, the Redeemer of the world appeals 
to nature, and to the reign of Providence in that 
realm, to dispel that anxious distraction which is 
incompatible with wholehearted trust in God. His 
appeal is to the lilies of the field. “ Considerate 
lilia agri quomodo crescunt.” St. Luke enlarges 
the Redeemer’s appeal, and extends the care of the 
Rather to the homeless pilgrims of the air: “ con¬ 
siderate corvos.” But considers re is an astrological 
term. It is a literary relic, in which is enshrined 
a curious and a solemnising literature. It expresses, 
clearly and indisputably, the ancient faith which 
men exercised in the study of the stars. And it 
might be argued that our Saviour here encouraged 
astrology. He said, Study the stars with respect 
to the lilies, and Study the stars with respect to 
the crows. And this His counsel was exemplified 
by apostolic practice. St. Peter saw the vision at 
Joppa, and we are assured that “he considered” 
(considerabam) When released by a miracle from 
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prison, he came to the house of Mary, the mother 
of John Mark, but not until he had “ considered 
the thing ” (consideransque), that is, not until he 
had consulted the stars. Now suppose, because of 
the place which this verb occupies in the Latin 
record of the teachings of Christ and in the 
practice of His apostle, it were to be argued that 
astrology vras a part of primitive and orthodox 
Christianity, and that since it was omitted from 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church, the latter 
presented to Christendom a mutilated form of 
the faith. Such an argument might be sustained 
by most welcome additions to our knowledge, 
gathered from primitive times, from ancient and 
modern discoveries, and even from debatable 
inscriptions. 

To such reasoning it would be sufficient to reply 
that, men occasionally and even frequently transfer 
to an officer, in one department, the mental and 
even the official attitude of another, and of a 
different department, without at the same time 
transferring the essential or even accidental con¬ 
ditions of either. Christ here encourages contem¬ 
plation, but not necessarily the contemplation of 
the stars. St. Peter contemplated the significance 
both of the vision and of the miracle without an 
appeal to stellary influences. And so, granted the 
inio-Kono s was, in other societies, an officer whose 
primary duty was oversight, it does not follow that 
in the Christian society the objects of his oversight 
were necessarily or primarily either the poor, or the 
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funds, or tbe food by which the destitute were 
sustained. The nature of the organisation to which 
he belonged ; the purpose for which the Church of 
Christ was founded; the application of the term to 
our absent and invisible Lord; together with other 
considerations, justify the belief that tbe 
was the chief pastor of the Society which the Holy 
Ghost created, and in which He has appointed a 
pastorate “ for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ.” 

But we must now pass to sub-apostolic records. 
In doing so, we enter a region of gloom. We make 
our way timidly and uncertainly. Our progress is 
but slow. Tbe cry of the dying Goethe rings in our 
ears and echoes round our hearts. “ More light, 
more light,” is our plea and our prayer. One 
brief word from St. James, of Jerusalem ; or from 
St. Timothy, of Ephesus, who was still young when 
he received the epistle from St. Paul the aged; or 
from St. Titus, of Crete ; and our devious way would 
become direct, our darkness would be lightened; and 
the heart-burnings of sectarian strife would be for 
ever banished. Of the length of the episcopate of 
either of these we have no authentic account. If we 
had, we might gain much ; yet even then we should 
not be able to prove tbe synchronous establishment 
of the threefold ministry, in either Asia Minor, or 
Europe. We can produce powerful evidence of the 
growth of the episcopate in one part of Christendom 
more rapidly than in another. We may minimise many 
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difficulties by remembering, what Clement’s epistle 
appears to attest, that the bishop of the sub-apostolic 
period was by no means as prominent a personage 
as he is in our own day. We may even reasonably 
believe that we lose a great deal of moral strength, 
in consequence of the absence in this age, of what 
was, in the primitive period, so potent a factor. 
I mean the solidarity of the Church. Then 
corporate life, and the sense of it, was vigorous, 
was comprehensive, was inspiriting. Individualism 
was strong. But strong men “ kept rank.” All 
moved together, in service, in suffering, or in joy. 
Such unity and consolidation gladdened an apostle’s 
heart, and called forth his warmest commendation, 
before Clement’s epistle was penned. 1 But with 
the fullest regard to all the conditions of the 
problem, there is much to be cleared, much to be 
discovered, much to be tolerated. 

Clement’s letter, which b} r general consent is as 
early as the last decade of the first century, shows 
that in the Church to which he wrote, the bishop and 
the presbyter were interchangeable. But we must 
ever bear in mind that the difference in the title 
must represent something, and the passages which 
indicate the identity of these persons, also establish 
their localisation, and their permanence. “ It will 
be no light sin for us, if we thrust out those who 
have offered the gifts of the bishop’s office un- 
blamably and holily. Blessed are those presbyters 
who have gone before, seeing that their departure 


1 Vide Col. ii. 5. 
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was fruitful and ripe; for they have no fear lest 
any one should remove them from their appointed 
place.” 1 And again, Clement pleads, “only let the 
flock of Christ he at peace with its duly appointed 
presbyters.” 2 They were appointed either by the 
apostles themselves, or by those whom they 
appointed. They were living witnesses to the fact 
the apostles had complete foreknowledge of feuds 
arising about the episcopacy. Influenced by this 
prescience they provided for a duly ordained min¬ 
istry to succeed to their ministration. These 
ministers have been previously named. They were 
bishops and deacons. 3 

The evidence of the Didache is the most impor¬ 
tant testimony which the Church has had placed in 
her hands for generations. If Clement is assigned 
to the last decade of the first century, the Didache 
is now believed to belong to the year 100 or a little 
later. In Clement the bishop and the presbyter 
are identical. The prophet is not mentioned. In 
the Didache the presbyter is either merged in, or 

1 apapTia yap ov puKpa i)puv tcrrai , eav tovs ap.tp.’KTWS Kai oaicos irpoatveyKovTas 
tcl 8topa rrjs eTTiaKOTrijs air o^aXojfxev. paKapioi o't 7rpo<r8onropr)(ravT€s tt peaBtirepoi, 
oirives tyKapirov Kai TtXdav 2<rx ov T V V dvaXvaiv, ov yap evXafiovvTai ns avTovs 
/ueraortfay di to tov idpvp^vov avTofc rbnov (Clement, i., 44). 

* pibvov TO 7TOLPLPIOV TOV XpMTTOV dpTJVeiJT 10 pL€TCL TVJV Kad€GTap.fr (j)V TTptcfivTepLW 

(Clem., i., 54). 

3 Kai oi aTrbcToXoi yp&v kyvwcav 8ia tov K vp'iov ypovv ’I ycov XpiCTOv, on ipis 
tcrTai iwl tov ovopaTOS Tys i7n<TKOTrrjs. A id TavTijv odv tt\v ainav Ttpoyvociv eiX 7}<j>0Tes 
TeXdav KaricTycav tovs irpoetpypevous, Kai peTaj-u emvopyv SedtvKaciP 07 Tljs, eav 
Kocpydojciv, diadb^iavTac eTepot dedoKipaapfroi avdpes tyjv XeiTovpytav a\JT&v. Tods 
oZv KaracTTa&ePTas vw’ eKeivcov i) peTa^v v(j> frepiov iXXoyiptav avbpCbv cvvevhoKycacys 
TTjs eKKXycias Tracys , etc. . . . (Clem., i.. 44.) Ot airocrToXoi . . . /card \&pas oiv 
Kai TroXeis KypticcovTts Kadicravov tols airapxds avT&v, SoKipaaavTes T<p irvevpaTi, €is 
CTTICKOTTOVS Kai biaKOVOVS tCoV peXXoVTlOV TTHTTeveiV (Ibid., i., 42). 
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is obscured by, the bishop. He is not even once 
mentioned. But the deacon is, as he is in Clement’s 
epistle, and in apostolic writing, associated with the 
bishop. 1 The connection in winch both appear is 
most suggestive. The writer has given directions 
about the Lord’s Day, and as I believe about the 
Eucharist. He refers to the well-known prophecy 
of Malachi as justifying, on the authority of Scrip¬ 
ture, his rigid exclusion from that sacrament of 
those who are at enmity with each other. And 
following upon the writer’s reference to the prophecy 
are the words, “ Elect, therefore, for yourselves 
bishops and deacons worthy of the Lord . . . for 
they minister to you the ministry of the Prophets 
and Teachers. Therefore despise them not, for they 
are those that are the honoured among you with 
the Prophets and Teachers.” 2 This passage is 
of the highest significance. The reference to the 
Eucharist is established by the terms used; by 
the connection of the rite here referred to with 
public worship on the Lord’s Day; by its associa¬ 
tion with the Agape; by the exclusion of the 
unreconciled; and by the application of the Old 

1 Ato., c. sv. 

2 Kara KvptaK^v Kvpiov avvaxOtvres KXatrare &prop Kai evxoLpiariiaare Trpoae^o- 
poXoyrjadpevoi ra Trapairrupara vpQv 07rw$ Kadapa i) 6vaia i)pG)v 77 . lias dk %x wv 
ty]v aptyifioXiav pera rov iraipov avrov pi) avveXOirto vpuv £ws ov dtaXXaywaii' tv a pi) 
KOtvwdr) i) (tvaia rjpQv. Avtt) ydp ianv ij p7)0d<ra vtto Ki ipioV ’Ev travri roirtp 
Kai XpoVy Trpo<T<f>tp€iv poi Ovaiav KaOapav , on (SaatXeius peyas dpi, Xeyei Kvpios, Kai rb 
6vopa pov davpacrov iv to?s ZOveai. Xctporovqaare oftv eavrots imaKOTrovs Kai 
StaKovovs . . . XeiTovpyovai Kai avroi tt\v Xctrovpytav rCov'Trpo(t>r)ru)V Kai dida<7Kd\cov. 
Mt; ofo v7rcpL5r)T€ airrovs' avroi yap eiaiv oi Teriprjp^vot vpwv pera rCov irpo<py\rC)V Kai 
didatTKaXwv (^t 0 .. C. 14, 15). 
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Testament prediction. 1 And now we can see the 
force of the “ therefore.” Tor the administration 
of the? Eucharist, the bishop’s presence was neces¬ 
sary, and he and the deacon should take part in 
this Lord’s Day worship; the former, as later on 
in Justin Martj’r’s time, consecrating, the latter 
assisting. Such services, thus performed, would be 
those public ministrations which did not belong 
to the prophets and teachers. The appeal of 
the writer, “ despise them not,” implies that the 
bishops and the deacons were unsustained by the 
glossolalia, by the discerning of spirits, by the minis¬ 
try of extraordinary powers which, at an earlier 
period, belonged to both prophets and teachers, and 
in consequence, those who did not possess them 
were likely to be disparaged. But they were, 
nevertheless, entrusted with the ministry of Pro¬ 
clamation. “ They minister to you the ministry of 
the prophets and teachers.” This passage indicates 
the point of transition. The prophets are passing 
away. The itinerants are declining. The congre¬ 
gations could not look to them for the constituted 
ordinances. Occasional ministrations are inadequate 
wherever spiritual society is organised, expansive, 
and aggressive. The permanent ministry is growing. 
The ministry of Proclamation and the ministry of 
spiritual Power are steadily moving in the direction 
of fixity and of localisation. Both are passing over to 
the divinely appointed “helps” and “governments.” 

1 Vide Appendix, on “ The Prophecy of Malaehi; its Eucharistic Significance 
and Patristic Application.” 
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But, it may be asked, How can this be, when 
Hernias gives such prominence to the prophetical 
order ? The reply is obvious. Hernias was con¬ 
nected with the imperial city. He shows us that 
there the prophets were in full force. But we cannot 
say to what Church the writer of the Didache was 
attached, nor in what province or country he lived 
and wrote. The prophets might be gradually dying 
out where he was. They might be permitted to 
continue still longer in Borne. But although the 
prophets were empowered to exercise their ministry, 
as Hennas shows, there was also in the city a regular 
order of rulers, who presided over the Church. 
There were presbyters who read publicly. 1 There 
were deacons who discharged their duty ill. 2 There 
were bishops “ given to hospitality, who always 
gladly received into their houses the servants of 
God, without dissimulation.” 3 

From Hernias, we might pass to the famous 
Ignatian epistles. With the study of the first page, 
we find ourselves once again in the dry light of 
history. The bishop has separated himself from 
the presbyter, as the presbyter has from the first 
been separated from the deacon. We continue our 
investigation forward to the close of the second 
century. As we move, in the society now of 


‘ Vide note p. 121. 

• oi fxiv tous <nri\ou$ ix 0VTes SiaKovoi eitri kclkws diaKOvrjtxavTes /cal diap7ra<ravTes 
Xipwv Kai 6p<pavQ.v ttjp faqr Kai ea urots TrepuroLTjaapievoi e/c rrj s oiaKOvtas fjs tXafiov 
diaKOPrjaavTes (Sim., ix., 26). 

5 iTri<rK07rot /cat 0t\o£et'ot oirives ijdkcos eis rovs olkovs i ravrore i;7re5^a^ro roi)s 
5ou\oi»s tov 0€oO arep V7r ok pi crews (Sim., ix., 27). 
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Ignatius, now of Tolycarp, now of Irenseus, we 
find ourselves in the presence of men who knew 
nothing of presbyterian equality; nothing of the 
neology which regards the Church of Christ as 
the outcome of a society which was reeking with 
vice, which was rotten to the very core, and which 
was cursed by selfishness, by despotism, by lust; 
nothing of the rationalism which, in the name of 
culture, and even religion, disparages the Scrip¬ 
tures of God. We listen to their counsel. We 
follow, humbly and reverently in their train. We 
conserve the doctrine with which they were en¬ 
trusted, and, while the fluctuations of opinion, and 
the impatience of narrowness, and the indifference 
of unbelief may depreciate organisation, and may 
chafe at historical continuity, let us humbly but 
heartily endeavour to do our Lord’s work in our 
Lord’s way, and on the lines of a ministry, which 
can cite for itself everything short of His explicit 
appointment. 

To this end, let us be mindful of the witness, 
varied, general, and consentient, of Holy Scripture; 
of sub-apostolic history; and of the conflict, ancient, 
energetic, and prolonged of the earlier centuries. 
These assure us that the agony in which each one 
is to have his share is as keen, and as close, and as 
momentous as ever. The area of the battle widens 
with every reach of science; with every contrivance 
of invention; with every penetration of commerce. 
The kingdom of man cannot be enlarged without 
inspiring the members of the Church of Christ with 
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a high-born ambition to bring the new province 
under the dominion of the kingdom of God. This 
involves us in struggle. This provokes the perpetual 
waging of that warfare which ere the fourth century 
was well begun, issued in the cross of Christ 
ascending the throne of the Cfesars. From this 
warfare “ there is no discharge.” The essential and 
undying antagonisms of the conflict proclaim it. 
The inspiration of the oracles of God predicts it. 
The tremendous claims made by Christ to universal 
sovereignty and to immortal supremacy imply it. 
The annals of apostolic labour, danger, and suffer¬ 
ing reveal it. Yea, even legend illustrates both its 
duration and its intensity. The pictured page of 
Gibbon describes one of “ the four decisive battles 
of history.” The Romans and the Visigoths were on 
the one side. The innumerable hordes of Attila 
were on the other. Upon the plains of Chalons—so 
reads the story—the nations from the Volga to the 
Atlantic were assembled, and Attila was defeated. 
The broad acres were soaked with the bravest blood 
in Europe. The fields were covered with countless 
dead. The sighs and the shrieks of the dying were, 
in the darkness, hushed in the oppressive solitude 
of death. But, says the legend, for one, for two, for 
three long nights, the spirits of the slain—victorious 
and vanquished—continued the conflict in the air. 
High above the reddened plains, the strife and the 
strategy; the desperate hand to hand encounter; 
the death grip and the death blow—the clash—the 
shock—the wheeling movements—and the flying 
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javelins—were seen The belligerent forces still 
fought in aerial plains, high in the firmament. And 
so it is with the holy war which the Church of Christ 
wages wherever the foot of man has trod. Attila 
and his hordes, the Yisigotlis, and the Romans, have 
long since ceased to make history. But the kingdom 
of Christ survives and shows no signs of decrepitude. 
The conflict in which she was victorious in the 
earlier centuries is now continued in the higher 
planes of a civilisation which has advanced, is 
advancing, and shall still advance. We are in the 
very thick of it to-day. If so, woe be to us if we 
abandon our order ; woe be to us if we disparage our 
leader! Woe be to us if we despise governments ! 
Rather let us believe that, with the old weapon in our 
hands; with unfaltering obedience in our hearts; 
with whole-hearted loyalty to the Captain of our 
Salvation as the abiding principle of our service ; with 
the patience which generally comes of length of days, 
and which is not unmindful that a crisis in the life 
of an individual, is but a second in the life of a 
corporate and of a perpetual society; ultimate victory 
shall be to those who, through all the ages of a 
chequered and of a straining conflict, maintained 
an order—a ministry—which is adapted to all con¬ 
ditions ; which has survived, notwithstanding trying 
pressure, both sudden and prolonged; which was 
accepted, without challenge, by the saintly spirits 
of the martyr band, in the earliest and the least 
artificial of all ages ; and which was approved and 
recognised by men who were taught by those who 
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had seen and had conversed with the first followers 
of Christ. 

That ministerial order—threefold, unequal, historic 
—I believe to have been initiated, accepted, adopted 
by the holy apostles. It is therefore apostolic, and 
if it be regarded as falling under the head of “helps” 
and of “governments,” it is not only apostolic, but 
it is amongst the appointments which Almighty God 
made “in the Church.” 


CHAPTER Y. 


“ For we must needs die, and are as water spilt on the ground, which cannot 
be gathered up again ; neither doth God respect any person; yet doth He 
devise means that His banished be not expelled from Him.”— 2 Sam. xiv. 14. 


HESE profound phrases are connected with one 



of the saddest scenes in Hebrew history. 
They recall the horrors, loathsome, unnatural, and 
cruel, which are associated with the infamy of 
Amnon, the ruin of Tamar, the vengeance of Ab¬ 
salom, the flight of the fratricide, and the restless 
love of their royal father. They were uttered by 
the wise woman of Tekoah. They were designed 
to accomplish, by a persuasive appeal to pity, the 
stratagem of Joab, in the working out of which she 
was the chief actress. Like some other sayings, 
which are recorded for our learning, there is here 
much more than the speaker intended. Indeed, if 
I could bring myself to abandon the obligations of 
the incident with which the passage is connected, 
and to ignore the truer representation of one sen¬ 
tence in the original, 1 1 should unhesitatingly regard 
this verse as a prophetical compendium of Pauline 

1 Vide Yar. Read (Cheyne, etc.), Lange, Speaker's Commentary . 
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theology. Without, however, proceeding to that 
length, one may accept the opinion of Philipson, 
who says, “ this is one of the noblest and pro- 
foundest declarations of the Scripture.” It declares 
the certainty and even the necessity of death 
It implies that for that death there is a cause. 
“We must needs die,” for “in Adam all die.” It 
recognises the universality of this disaster, and it 
includes all ranks and conditions of men in the 
humiliation. “ Neither doth God respect any 
person,” for “ all have sinned and come short of 
the glory of God.” It proclaims restoration which 
is as widespread as the ruin: “ Yet doth He devise 
means that His banished be not expelled from 
Him ”—an announcement of which St. Paul’s 
message to the Colossians is but the inspired and 
evangelical expansion: “ You that were sometime 
alienated and enemies in your mind by wicked 
works, yet now hath He reconciled in the body of 
His flesh through death.” 

As we place these phrases side by side, we are 
reminded that hut One Eternal Spirit has spoken 
through the ages; that the great principles of 
Redemption are not mere afterthoughts, conceived 
without preparation, announced in utter disregard 
of their relationship to the past, to the present, to 
the future; and performed—if they were performed 
—through operative evolution, without an Evolver. 
Rather, let us believe in the unit}’ of the revela¬ 
tion ; in the continuity of its expression; in the 
occasional anticipation of its noblest ideas by those 
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wlio knew not the fulness of their own phrases; 1 
in the doctrine, that in Him with Whom we have 
to do, the vastest topical, chronological, and his¬ 
torical reaches are near as is dawn to the day: 
yea, that even here, Tekoah is morally as well as 
geographically, very nigh unto Bethlehem. If so, 
it is scarcely conceivable that either evangelist or 
apostle would hesitate to adapt the more ancient 
sentiment respecting salvation. St. Matthew or 
St. Paul or St Peter would, I am persuaded, grate¬ 
fully and confidently aver: ‘ ‘ God hath devised 

means that His banished be not expelled from 
Him.” 


1 This may fairly be regarded as amongst the strongest proofs we have of the 
inspiration of Holy Scripture. How differently the fact is viewed by those 
who reject revelation and, by consequence Christianity, two quotations of 
a typical kind, will show. The following passage is found in the writings of 
one of our ablest, and but recently deceased, writers : i£ Aberglaube is the poetry 
of life. That men should, by help of their imagination, take short cuts to what 
they ardently desire, whether the triumph of Israel or the triumph of Christianity, 
should tell themselves fairy-tales about it, should make these fairy-tales the 
basis for what is far more sure and solid than the fairy-tales, the desire itself,— 
all this has in it, we repeat, nothing which is not natural, nothing blameable 
. . . Extra-belief is in itself no matter, assuredly, for blame. The object of 
religion is conduct; and if a man helps himself in his conduct by taking an 
object of hope and presentiment as if it were an object of certainty, he may 
even be said to gain thereby an advantage. And yet there is always a draw¬ 
back to a man’s advantage in thus treating . . . what is extra-belief and not 
certain as if it were matter of certainty, and in making it his ground of action. 
He pays for it . The time comes when he discovers that it is not certain ; and 
then the whole certainty of religion seems discredited, and the basis of conduct 
gone” (Literature and Dogma, M. Arnold, pp. Ill, 112). This danger, M. 
Arnold considers, attends reliance upon prophecy and miracles as evidential to 
Christianity. The spirit of enlightenment will, he believes, dispose of both— 
a theory which is somewhat prophetic. Bnt Aberglaube, or over-belief—“ the 
poetry of life”—characterises to a large extent the Messianic predictions of the 
Old Testament, and the extraordinary correspondence between these predictions 
and the history which fulfilled them, has compelled unbelief to take its last 
stand upon a theory, from which it has been again and again dislodged, viz. 
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The sacred Scriptures contain authoritative, in¬ 
fallible, and sufficient information respecting these 
merciful arrangements. Before these Scriptures 
were gathered into their present shape and volume, 
the Church of Christ, alone of all societies, was 
enabled to state what these Divine arrangements 
were. To the apostolic ministry of the Church 
Catholic, in which God set the Ministry of Pro¬ 
clamation, was entrusted the great Evangel. To 
that Church there was given a work to do; a 
sphere in which that work was to be prosecuted; 
and we come now to inquire, What was the practical 
work of the ministry ? Before we are enabled, by 
an appeal to Scripture and to sub-apostolic history, 
to reply to this inquiry, it will be well to re-affirm 
the nature of the sphere in which the ministry was 

that the predictions were written after the events to which they pointed. To 
regard such predictions as “ fairy-tales ” is assuredly to trifle with words. The 
whole subject is connected with a great inquiry— Did the prophets themselves 
grasp fully and understand exactly their own utterances ? This inquiry has 
been most ably dealt with by Archdeacon Lee in his work on Inspiration. 
Referring to this question, he says : “ That this question must be answered in 
the negative is so obvious, that the fact has furnished sceptics with an argument 
—superficial, it is true, but an argument—against the evidence which prophecy 
supplies. A late writer (W. Rathbone Greg), for example, of the modern school 
of disbelievers, observes, with respect to the proof of Christianity founded upon 
the fulfilment in Christ’s Person of predictions uttered long previously to His 
coming : 4 This is true, and the argument would have all the force which is 
attributed to it, were the objectors able to lay their finger on a single Old 
Testament prediction clearly referring to Jesus Christ, intended by the ntterer* 
of it to relate to Him, prefiguring His character and career, and manifestly 
fulfilled, in His appearance on earth. Thin they cannot do.' The fallacious 
character of such reasoning has been long since exposed by Bishop Butler : 
4 To say that the Scriptures, and the things contained in them, can have no 
other or farther meaning than those persons thought or had, who first recited and 
wrote them, is evidently saving that those persons were the original, proper 
and sole authors of those B >oks ; that is, that they are not inspired ’ (Analoyy 
Tart ii., c. 7). 
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designed to labour. Let us see what was the 
spiritual condition of “ the banished,” for whose 
restoration God had “ devised means,” the publica¬ 
tion of which w r as amongst the thronging duties 
by which the ministry was pressed. What was, 
what is, the moral condition of the nature with 
which this spiritual organisation has to deal ? 

Upon this point, Holy Scripture speaks clearly, con¬ 
tinuously, and finally. It teaches us, that through 
all the vicissitudes of individual, of social, of national 
life; through each successive step and stage in the 
education of mankind; through dispensations, local, 
punitive, political, and moral; through the strange 
minutiae of elementary, of objective and of provisional 
religion; through the startling defection of patri¬ 
archs, of leaders, of inspired prophets, of elect 
kings; mankind, amid every variety of condition, of 
circumstance, of opportunity, was characterised by 
weakness, by failure, by evil, by sin. Moral ruin 
reduced the social and the religious disparities of Jew 
and Gentile to the common level of death. This 
unwelcome, but indisputable doctrine underlies the 
progress of history. It is the “ Miserere ” of all 
religions. Every cult has had its penitential psalms. 
Every age has had its requiem. Every phase of 
religious thought this world has known, has had 
its origin in the consciousness of a sorrow, un- 
relievable, universal, and inexplicable apart from 
the presence and from the power of sin. The 
historian of the Pentateuch—the first book of which 
is a compendium of all history, opening with the 
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noblest birth and closing with “ a coffin in Egypt ”— 
and the writer of the Psalter, together with Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah, the minor prophets, and other holy 
men of old, agree in the same sad testimony respect¬ 
ing human nature. If in the infanc} r of history, 
“ God saw that the wickedness of man was great 
in the earth, and that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil continually,” 1 
the perpetuity of this fallen condition is re¬ 
asserted by the royal poet, amid the auxiliaries of 
revelation, of worship, of discipline, and of hope : 
“They are all gone aside, they are all together 
become filthy : there is none that doetli good, no, 
not one” 2 —an incrimination which swept even the 
culture of Greece and the prowess of Rome within 
the range of its dark indictment, since the great 
apostle of the Gentiles cites this phrase when em¬ 
phasizing the doctrine of universal depravity. 3 The 
same witness is borne by the varied voices of classi¬ 
cal literature. 4 It is re-asserted by the prevalence 

1 Gen. vi. 5. 

2 Ps. xiv. 

3 Rom. iii. 9-12. 

4 This fact has been established by references drawn from both Greek and 
Latin writers. They are now so numerous that they form a literature, and they 
are used in many modern apologies for Christianity. Amongst the ablest of 
these Luthardt’s works may be reckoned. In The Fundamental 'Truths of 
Christianity (Leet. II., note 14 ; Leet. VII., note 9), the authorities to whom 
he appeals are brought together. They include Homer, Sophocles, Pindar, 
Pliny, Plutarch, Bacehylides, Theognis, and others. For the various concep¬ 
tions which some of the profoundest thinkers have formed of sin, whether as 
the negation of good, or as selfishness, or as pride, or as disobedience, reference 
may be made to the notes to the Archbishop of York’s work on The Atoning 
II orh of Christ (Hampton Lectures , 1853). They are full of thought, of learn¬ 
ing, and of Scripture. The classical work on the subject is, of course. Muller's 
Die rhristlirhe Lehre von tier Siinde. It is both exhaustive and exhausting, 
but whoever has patience to grapple with it will never regret the toil. 
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of sacrifice, in all ages, and in all countries. 1 
And in our own day the Scriptural doctrine of sin 
has no more powerful witness than the disciple of 
Schopenhauer or of Yon Hartmann. The gospel 
of despair, as it comes from the icy lips of the 
apostle of pessimism and of suicide, has an evidential 
value for the Christian apologist of which hopeless 
philosophy little dreams. 2 Thus, Scripture, experi¬ 
ence, philosophy, and history assure us, as with 
one voice, that human nature is a moral ruin. 

And however conflicting opinion, or thought, or 
theory may be as to the prime and powerful cause 
of this ruin, the word of God declares the cause is 
sin. In Holy Scripture sin is portrayed in one or 
other of two aspects. It is original. It is ante¬ 
cedent to individual birth. It precedes the awaken¬ 
ing of infant consciousness. There is, in every 
child born into the human family, an evil principle, 
which the moral sense, however early it is educated, 
or however rapidly it is developed, or however ad¬ 
vantageous may he its surroundings, finds already 
in possession. 8 This evil principle is not a tenant 
at will. It is a resident prior to will. It maintains 
possession to the latest hour of earthly activity, in 

1 Vide Nicolas, ii., 52; Voltaire ( Esmi sur les Jlceurs) ; Magee On the 
Atonement (note 5. etc.) ; Archbishop of York’s Bampton Lectures ( Lect. ii., 
note 23, etc.). 

2 For an instructive sketch of Pessimism, see Study of Origins (Pressense, 
book ii., chap, iv.) ; and an able article by M. Caro (Berne des Deux Maudes. 
Aug., 1882). The Ultimatum of Pessimism : an ethical study, by J. W. Barlow, 
F.T.C.D., is a masterpiece of analysis, of thought, and of reasoning. 

3 “ It is the fundamental article of Christianity that I am a fallen creature 
. . . that an evil ground existed in my will, previously to any given act, or 
assignable moment of time, in my consciousness; I am born a child of wrath. 
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spite of will. Notwithstanding all that has been 
sung and all that has been said of “ consecration,” 
of “surrender,” of “freedom from conscious sin,” 
the dogmatic teaching of the Church needs neither 
retractation nor revision. “ This infection of nature 
doth remain, yea, in them that are regenerated.” 1 
This, the “ plague ” of each one’s heart, is the burden 
of the royal penitent’s exclamation, when the word 
of God, as spoken by the prophet, revealed his ac¬ 
tions to him, from whose moral sight sin had long 
concealed them. Up to the day on which Nathan 
arraigned the monarch at the bar of an alarmed 
conscience, David had been cursed by that most 
fearful law of sin, which involves the deadening of 
the conscience in proportion to the gratification 
of the passion. The more men sin, the less they 
know or even think of its guilt. But when the 
prophet fulfilled his mission, and the awful awaken¬ 
ing took place in the dormitory of his soul, then 
step by step the mind of the king moves from 
merej' to its expression in pardon ; from pardon to 
a siipplication for spiritual cleansing ; from this to 
the confession of actual sin against the Most High 
and tbe Most Holy God—transgression so huge 
that all human wrongs were lost in its abysmal 
depths, and at length the seared and saddened 
heart of David traces all back to its source— 

This fearful mystery I pretend not to understand, f cannot even conceive the 
possibility of it; but I know that it is so . . . and what is real must be 
possible.’* Onmiana : Samuel Taylor Coleridge (quoted in The Xew Jiirth, by 
II. 0. G. Moule. M.A., Principal of Ridley Halt). 

1 *• Manet etiam in renatis hiec naturre depravatio” (Art. IX.). 
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original sin: “ Beliold, I was shapen in iniquity, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 1 But 
iniquity cannot be otherwise than displeasing to 
the All-Holy. The Divine displeasure cannot, with 
even human regard to the moral harmony of perfect 
attributes, remain quiescent. The prolonged tolera¬ 
tion of iniquity by God is not compatible with even 
man’s ideal of His character. Hence iniquity must 
be condemned. Those in whom it is found are 
liable to condemnation. They are, “ by nature, 
the children of wrath.” They are exposed to God’s 
holy hatred of sin, which reveals itself in His 
punitive justice. 

This terrible downfall is, by revelation, placed 
within the limits of history. St. Paul refers it to 
Adam: “By one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin; and so death passed upon all 
men, for that all have sinned.” 2 The Redeemer of 
mankind assumed the truth of this doctrine when, 
in an instructive and encouraging fragment of His 
teaching, He described His hearers, and in them 
doubtless the race which they represented, as 
“being evil.” The Hebrew Psalter, which en¬ 
shrined the greatest thoughts of Jewish theology 
respecting God, sin, and deliverance, is full of 
phrases which assume and assert its universality. 
“The wicked are estranged from the womb; they 
go astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies.” 3 
“In Thy sight shall no man living be justified.” 4 


1 Ps. li. 5 . 

2 Rom. y. 12 . 


3 Ps. lviii. 3. 

4 Ps. cxliii. 2. 
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“ The Lord looked down from heaven upon the 
children of men, to see if there were any that did 
understand, and seek God. They are all gone aside, 
they are all together become filthy; there is none 
that doeth good, no, not one.” 1 And when we 
remember how frequently physical uncleanness is 
regarded as a symbol of moral taint, and physical 
death as a type of spiritual death, we may learn 
sufficient to teach us that, in the estimate of God, 
sin is regarded as disease in the moral constitution 
of man. This principle underlies the application of 
death to man’s spiritual state. It helps us to 
understand the meaning of many of the miracles 
of Christ. They were wrought upon men’s bodies 
to indicate His power to work higher, greater, 
mightier miracles upon men’s souls. It is to 
spiritual resurrection the Redeemer refers when in 
the hearing of His countrymen He exclaimed : 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, The hour is 
coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God : and they that hear shall 
live.” 2 Thus we are taught that a dead body is 
an image of a dead soul. The use of the language 
establishes an analogy between the one and the 
other. The senses, the powers, the capacities of a 
man from whom life has departed, are dead. The 
rosy rise of the early morning; the brilliant glory 
of the high noon ; the mellowed softness of the 
evening are no joy, no health, no brightness to 
the eye now closed, and sealed with the enamel 

1 Ps. xiv. 2, 3. 2 St. John v. 25. 
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of death. The sound of the wail of bereavement, 
the sigh or the shriek of agony may he heard by 
others, but not by the dead. The march of triumph 
or the requiem of sorrow are alike unable to affect 
the tympanum, now dead to sound. The provisions 
of food, varied and constant, are no longer necessary. 
The fruits of every land cannot entice the appetite. 
The love of loving hearts can no longer seek the 
simplest form of gratification, in the forced enjoyment 
of even a fragment of what has been procured by 
affectionate and thoughtful anticipation. Death 
reigns. His dreary dominion is amid perpetual 
famine, unbroken gloom, and sepulchral silence. 
And so it is in the spiritual world. A dead soul 
is surrounded by the spiritual illuminations of 
Hebrew type and Gospel miracle ; of infallible pro¬ 
mise and unerring guidance; of prophetic utterance 
and historic fulfilment. The radiance which shines 
from the Sun of Righteousness is above and 
around. There is light from His every utterance. 
There is a message in His every miracle. There 
is glory in His Person. There is reconciliation in 
His work, while the splendour of a day which 
knows no ending arose upon the world with the 
glancings of the Easter sun. All this is unper¬ 
ceived by those who are “ dead in trespasses and 
in sins.” “ It is veiled in them that are perish¬ 
ing,” for they have “ the understanding darkened.” 
The same deprivation is implied by the inability of 
the dead soul to hear the voice of the Son of God. 
The message of entreaty, of expostulation, of love, 
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of reconciliation, of warning, is delivered ; yet it is 
unheard, and it is disregarded. The counsels of 
history ; the lessons of discipline, gathered from indi¬ 
viduals, from societies, from nations, from Churches ; 
the encouragements of inspiration, preserved in 
influential examples and in assured promises; the 
admonitions of the future, ringing in our ears, from 
the word of God, from the restlessness of souls, 
from the startling inequalities of the Divine ad¬ 
ministration of human affairs, and the wonderful 
disparities which mark conduct and consequence, 
vice, virtue, and the like—all these vocalize the 
Presence and the Presidency of God. They proclaim 
individual accountability; righteous adjustment, and 
the re-hearing of many a cause. But by souls 
deaf to God, and dead to spiritual life, they are 
as unheard as are the wailing winds which fore¬ 
tell the gathering storm, by the corpse which is 
immobile, insensate, still. Nor is the analogy 
wanting with regard to the participation, and enjoy¬ 
ment, and assimilation of food. As a dead body 
caunot partake, nor enjoy, nor assimilate the 
ordinary provision, which requires life as its pre¬ 
condition, so the dead soul is powerless to enjoy 
spiritual food, whether in sacred Scripture or in 
eucharistic sacrament: each demands the possession 
of life as the primary condition of assimilation, of 
nutrition, of enjoyment. Sin is thus a disease, 
universal and mortal, in the moral constitution of 
man. It has darkened his understanding. It has 
beclouded his perception of his Father’s Wisdom, 
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and Power, and Presence. It lias deranged the 
moral order which is alone compatible with holiness, 
and with communion with God; and such is the 
anarchy which sin has introduced that he, the 
Divine masterpiece—of whom God spake these high 
words, “ very good ”—can now “ call evil good, and 
good evil.” He even loathes what God loves, and 
he loves what God loathes. Yea, it has enfeebled 
and enslaved his will. The noble power of purpose, 
the lofty capacity of resolve, the high imperative of 
the conscience, and the sacred gift of choice, are 
weakened, are degraded, are mastered by this inner, 
subtle, pervasive principle. Thus, with a will to do 
right, feeble and prostrate, yea, reduced to greater 
debility, the more the wrong is gratified; with 
affections “alienated” from God, and lavished upon 
objects unworthy, transient, unsatisfying; we may 
have some idea of sin as a disease, dire and deep- 
seated, in the noblest departments of man’s nature, 
marvellously mixed. It is with this doctrine before 
his mind, as revealed in the Israel of God, the 
Hebrew prophet exclaims, in the name of Jehovah, 
“ The whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
faint. Prom the sole of the foot even unto the 
head, there is no soundness in it; but wounds, and 
bruises, and putrifying sores; they have not been 
closed, neither bound up, neither mollified with 
ointment.” 1 

But sin is also actual. It is overt disobedience 
to Divine law. It is the practice of what is pro- 


1 Isa. i. 6. 
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hibited. “Whosoever committeth sin trausgresseth 
also the law; for sin is the transgression of the law.” 1 
It is the omission of what is enjoined. “ To him 
that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him 
it is sin,” 2 and every conception, every expression, 
every action, which is, in any degree whatsoever, in 
conflict with the law of the All Holy, is a violation 
of right, and “ all unrighteousness is sin.” 3 This 
Divine law is written in the conscience. It suggests 
to individuals, whether in isolation or in society, 
their obligations to God and to man. It is also 
imprinted upon creation. Its recognition therein 
conveys instruction upon the nature and the 
power of Deity, which when regarded will save 
men from idolatry, and from the lusts, and law¬ 
lessnesses, and cruelties which are propagated 
thereby. It is also revealed in legislation, moral 
and ceremonial. The grand theme of Jewish cere¬ 
monialism was the holiness of law and the sinful¬ 
ness of man. True, the element of hope was not 
excluded, but it was not brilliant. The predictions 
of the seers; the pregnant prophecies of the poets, 
and the dazzling light of their vision, flashed hope 
upon many a contemplative soul. These rather than 
the ceremonial sacrifices kept hope alive. The latter 
taught men the awfulness of God’s holiness and the 
correlative awfulness of his creature’s sin. Their 
number, them multiplicity, their variety, together 
with all the prefatory ritual; all the preliminary 
attention to details, and all culminating in pain, in 

1 1 St. John iii. 4. 2 St. Jas. iv. 17. 3 1 St. John v. 17. 
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blood, and in death, were designed to educate the 
chosen race into the estranging influence, the 
intolerable hideousness, the penal consequences of 
actual sin. In the degree in which this lesson was 
learned, in that degree were men assured of the 
holiness of God. Nor was any one sacrifice adequate 
to the expression of the glory of the one or the guilt 
of the other. Each sacrifice unfolded one essential 
idea. The totality of the sacrifices was necessary 
to proclaim, even to the faithful Israelite, the 
fulness of the pardon and the foulness of sin. 

But it is amid the glory of the moral law that we 
learn the hideousness of selfishness and the heinous¬ 
ness of sin. That law had two grand sections. Man 
was bound, by the conditions of creatureliness, to love 
God perfectly. “ Thou slialt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might.” 1 He was also bound, by the 
conditions of fraternitv, which arose out of a common 
Fatherhood, to love man perfectly. “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” 2 Each obligation 
was imperative, yet impossible, because of the reign 
of selfishness, and because of the resistance which 
a sinful nature offers to Almighty God. That resist¬ 
ance is rebellion, to which, moreover, death is 
attached. The fearful character of actual sin appears 
from the way in which men sometimes ignore, and 
at other times disparage and misrepresent God. 
Occasionally, the believer’s confession is to some 
extent adopted in the half-truth which is expressed 


Deut. vi. 5. 


2 Lev. xix. 18. 
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by a stricken conscience. A man is, say, laid low 
by pining sickness. The silence of his chamber; the 
opportunity thereby afforded to conscience to raise 
his buried sins from the sepulchre of his dead soul; 
the weakness of his frame ; the rapidly decreasing 
tenure of life; the unwelcome apparition of a guilty 
past, these conspire to arouse an acknowledgment 
which may prove a great step towards repentance or 
amendment, or even pardon. Yet how often is it 
marred by a phrase which shows how far the invalid 
is from the Biblical conception of his guilt in the 
sight of God ? ” “ He has never wronged any man.” 

“ He is but his own enemj’',” and in some instances, 
the commandments are condensed, so as to show how 
successfully the speaker has avoided the sins and the 
crimes of that portion of the decalogue which refers 
to humanity. But there is no apparent reference to 
his guilt in the sight of God ! Selfishness has, by 
the fatal influence of habitual sin, ignored God, taken 
no reckoning whatever of His holy will, made no 
account of His published, inflexible, and righteous 
law ! To have avoided injury to man is some salve 
to the troubled conscience. Sin against God is 
seemingly not considered. There is, too, a condition 
of thought which Asaph records, and which suggests 
the recognition by the sinner of God, but iu a sense 
which would be incredible, but for the clear state¬ 
ment of Scripture and the sustaining testimony of 
experience. Actual sin—assuredly the sin which the 
Hebrew poet is accentuating—deceives transgressors 
into the belief that because God is silent, He either 
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condones the disobedience, or regards it very much 
as does the man who commits it. “ These things 
hast thou done, and I kept silence; thou thouglitest 
that I was altogether such an one as thyself .” 1 It 
may he doubted whether any man, really conscious 
of the Eternal Presence, can live in the habitual 
commission of sin, without in some way, and to 
some extent, disparaging the character of God. It 
may be by ignoring His omniscience. “He hideth 
away His face, and He will never see it .” 2 It may 
be by falsifying, for the time, or for the occasion, the 
truth of God respecting His mercy, imagining that 
He will condone transgression because the sinner is 
weak, as if the Omniscience which observed weakness 
could defile the Holiness which loathes sin, or could 
corrupt the Justice which condemns it. But in 
whatever way this mental or moral process is brought 
about, actual sin ignores the obligation of the trans¬ 
gressor to his own being; to fraternal relationship; 
to constituted society; to sacred law; to the Most 
High God. Tried by the moral law, w r hether it be 
but imperfectly revealed, or legibly proclaimed, to 
Jew or to Gentile, “ the wdiole world is guilty before 
God.” Applied to every individual, as the authorised, 
universal, and essential test of moral good, it becomes 
the vehicle by which “ the knowledge of sin ” is com¬ 
municated ; for where is he among the sons of men 
wdio can contemplate the perfect love of God and 
the perfect love of man as his abiding obligation, 
and truly assert that he has discharged it ? Who, but 

i Ps. 1. 21 2 Ps. x. 11. 
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Christ, could declare “I love God with all my heart, 
and all my soul, aud all my mind, and all my 
strength?” Who, but Christ, could say “I love 
my neighbour as myself.” “The Scripture hath 
concluded all under sin,” 1 and God hath said, “ The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 2 

The mission of the Lord Jesus Christ recognised 
both these phases of universal sin. Amongst the 
characteristics of His addresses, there is not one more 
prominent than Christ’s constant, emphatic, and 
umnistakeable assumption that the nature to which 
He appealed, was, in some sense, dead. Speaking in 
the Holy City, when it was crowded with thronging 
worshippers, He claimed the tremendous prerogative 
of bestowing life according to His own sovereign 
choice. “ The Son quickeneth whom He will.” 3 On 
the same occasion, He announced that reception of 
His word, and belief in the Father Who sent Him, 
was to the individual the possession of eternal life ; 
freedom from the suspense of judgment; yea, it 
involved the greatest transition conceivable by man, 
or revealed by God. It was the passage from death 
to life. 4 The greatness and the glory of the change 
are suggested by the sorrow wdiich sobs in the Lord’s 

1 Gal. iii. 22. 

2 Ezek. xviii. 4. 

3 St. John v. 21. 

* dfity duty \iyo) v/xiv, ort 6 rbv \6yov /jlov aKOViou Kai Tuarevcov Tip Trefx^avrt fxe 
£<*>ty aiccviov, Kai els Kpiaiu ovk HpxsTai/.dWd p.eTa^k^T]K€v 4k rod davarov cts rty 
faty (St. John v. 24). Eternal life, as the present possession of the faithful, is 
one of the cardinal verities of Christian doctrine. It is now preached with a 
fulness and a freshness which is in marked contrast to the hard legalism of 
other days. The evangelistic spirit, now to vigorous in the Church, has won 
for this great truth its rightful place. 
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lamentation over dead souls. “Ye will not come to 
Me that ye might have life.” 1 Thus, in this dis¬ 
course, whether the Saviour asserts His prerogatives, 
or declares the results of accepting Him, or mourns 
over the obduracy which rejects Him, the broad fact 
remains—Christ claimed to be the Life of men. The 
same high claim is reiterated in that chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel in which we have the ideal of the 
Good Shepherd. “ I am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more abundantly.” 2 
Here Christ declares it to be the purpose of His 
mission to bestow life, even as the evangelist in 
his opening sentences states, as a fact, “ In Him 
was life.” 

Both fact and purpose raise an inquiry as to 
the nature of the life which Christ came to bestow. 
This we shall see by excluding such species of life 
as are known to he independent of His mission. 
It could not, with due regard to the chronology 
of Christ’s appearance; or to the circumstances of 
His discourses ; or to the physical condition of those 
who heard them, he maintained that Christ came 
to give physical life. Millions lived and died prior to 
the Incarnation, and so far as experience enables us 
to judge, their lives were lived uninfluenced thereby. 
The populations of the world increase and multiply, 
and the great laws by which they settle, they roam, 
they intermix, work on and work out, muscular 
vitality being unaffected by the mission of Christ, 
hi or can it be held that Christ came to give mental 


1 St. John v. 40. 


2 St. John x. 10. 
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life. There was much intellectual power in the world 
before the Christian era. There is much more since. 
It was no part of Christ’s great work to deepen the 
philosophy of Greece ; to enlarge the jurisprudence 
of Rome ; to give wings to the imagination of the 
poet, or grace or beauty or skill to the conception 
and to the execution of the painter, the sculptor, 
the musician ; or to bestow profundity and brilliancy 
upon the orator; or the grasp of generalisation, 
which included kingdoms and continents in its 
range, upon the statesman. Each of these depart¬ 
ments of intellectualism has been elevated, and 
enriched, and influenced by the mission of Christ. 
The house which is reared to His honour and glory 
is incomplete unless beneath its shadow there is 
erected the school, the college, the university. 
These are, however, the natural consequences of 
the prevalence of His work. They testify to the 
way in which Redemption affects the whole man. 
But their construction was not the direct purpose 
for which the Redeemer came. Scholarship was 
not the end which the Saviour had in view. It 
may prevail, alas, where His claims are challenged, 
and where those who urge them are contemned. 
The life -which Christ came to give was, then, 
neither physical nor mental. It was spiritual. And 
although this supernatural gift has much that is, 
like the lower forms of life, inscratable, yet we may 
gather much from Scripture respecting the Divine 
society within which, normally, spiritual life becomes 
possible ; the characteristics which it displays ; 
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the means of its bestowal, and the sphere of its 
origin. 

Spiritual life is the life of the spirit of man, which, 
by nature, is dead to God. The spirit is the shrine 
of Deity. It is the holy of holies in the temple 
of being. It is nnreached by any influence save 
that of Him who knows whereof we are made. It 
is untouched by the subtleties of sense. It is in¬ 
accessible to the most exquisite searchings of sound 
or of scene. “ The spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord.” 1 Its light was extinguished by sin. The fire 
by which it is rekindled burns on no earthly altar. 
It needs the light of Him, who being “the Life” is 
also “ the Light of men.” The life thus bestowed 
is inward, is progressive, is pervasive, is eternal. Its 
home is in the innermost recesses of the immaterial 
being. Its vitality is manifested in new and spiritual 
outgoings, which concern persons and themes and 
realities which before the new life was given were 
either of no interest at all, or were matters of mourn¬ 
ful curiosity. Its power pervades the whole man. 
Working from within, its energy, silent, but strong, 
brings the soul and the body into subjection. 2 The 

1 Prov. xx. 27. 

2 “ It is the spirit which is the medium of communication with the Eternal 
Spirit, and it is the spirit more especially in which or with which the Holy 
Ghost has vouchsafed to dwell.” “ The spirit is the higher power within us, 
the medium of our communication with, and the very temple of the Holy 
Ghost” (Destiny of the Creature , Ellicott, p. 121). This practical truth is 
connected with the tripartite nature of man, and is one of the most important 
phases of biblical psychology. The tripartite nature of man is scriptural. It 
is implied in the Old Testament, and with growing clearness as the Christian 
era was reached. It is taught in the New Testament (St. Luke i. 46, 47; 1 Thess. 
v. 23 ; Heb. iv. 12, vide Bengel, in Joe.'). It was held by Irenceus (Adr. Ilcer* , 
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great principle, associated with the noble name of 
Chalmers, has its loftiest illustration in the holy 
war which is waged within and without by the 
supernatural life of the quickened spirit. “ The 
expulsive power of a new affection” is, of all in¬ 
fluences, the most intolerant, jealous, and, in the 
instance before us, righteous. Every opposing object, 
principle, association, must either retire or yield. 
Like the ointment which love outpoured upon the 
feet of Christ, the house of the human body, the 
temple of the JIolj T Ghost, nmst be filled with 
the odour. Then, “ the understanding,” once 
“ darkened,” is illuminated. To this end, the 
Apostle, in his great prayer for the Ephesians, 
prayed “ that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of gloiy, may give unto you the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of Him: the 
eyes of your understanding being enlightened.” 1 The 
will, once weak, and wayward, and lawless, becomes 
obedient, and strong; so that the believer may adopt 
apostolic language and say, “I can do all things 
through Christ who strengtheneth me within.” 2 The 
affections are exercised upon their rightful object. 
Spiritual love is consequent upon spiritual life. 

To generate this life is the prerogative of the 

Book v., c. (>, 1) ; by Justin Martyr (Fruymcnta lU‘.nu\, c. x.), and others, 
and although it was allowed to drop out of sight, and^raan’s nature was re¬ 
garded as a dualism, the older view is steadily gaining ground, a result which 
Bishop Ellicott attributes to “ the influence of our great English divines, by 
several of whom—Hammond, Jackson, and Bull—it has been emphatically 
asserted.” Delitzsch's Biblical Psychology is a profound and most penetrating 
work on this subject. 

1 Eph. i. 17 . 

2 ivocvayoOpTi fie (Phil. iv. 13). 
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Holy Ghost. In the exercise of His office He 
glorifies Christ, who is “ our life.” And He Who 
is thus glorified, has taught His Church His mind 
and His will respecting the means, which He has 
consecrated to he the ordinary agencies, by which the 
Holy Ghost operates to communicate spiritual life. 
We must never forget the well-nigh impenetrable 
mystery which, with awful and humbling regularity, 
hangs around the beginnings of all things. Yet God 
has been pleased to intimate the normal initiation 
by which “ we are made partakers of the Divine 
nature,” and by which fallen man “sees,” and 
“enters into the kingdom of God.” Our Lord has 
spoken upon this theme: “ Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Again, 
He says : “ Except a man be born of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God,” yea, He adds—“ Marvel not that I said unto 
thee, ‘ Ye must be born again.’ ” That, in the 
words, “ born of water,” the Saviour refers to 
baptism is, in the highest degree probable, if not 
certain. This is doubted by many. But if the 
contemporaneous and widely known ministry of the 
Baptist be remembered; if the student endeavour 
to place himself in the position which was occupied 
by the inquirer to whom Christ communicated this 
essential doctrine ; he will find it difficult to resist 
the conclusion that the Saviour’s reference to water 
was baptismal, and the difficulty will be increased 
when he remembers the place which that element 
held 1 in the symbolical ritual of the Jewish economy; 


The Sacrament of the New Birth. 2 13 

find the fact that the preparatory character of the 
initial rite was publicly preached by the Fore¬ 
runner, and was publicly accepted, approved, yet 
limited by our Blessed Lord. Given these factors, 
and the reference to the Sacrament becomes all 
but certain. Whatever may be lacking, notwith¬ 
standing, to produce this conviction, has not de¬ 
terred the Church from indicating her mind on the 
subject. The place which this Scripture holds, being 
read in the Office for Baptism of such as are of Riper 
Years, suggests, assuredly, what the mind of the 
Church is; and the language of the succeeding 
exhortation is clear and even confident. “ Beloved, 
ye hear in this Gospel the express words of our 
Saviour Christ, that except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God. Whereby ye may perceive the great necessity 
of this Sacrament, where it may be had.” 

The same thought is found, in another and in a 
later form, in St. Paul’s Epistle to Titus, where the 
inspired writer refers to the “ laver of regenera¬ 
tion,” and to the “ renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
The Apostolic Commission, uttered by the Sovereign 
Saviour of mankind, enjoins baptism and teaching 
as the essential conditions of discipleship. Every 
individual who is to be brought into the kingdom 
of God, must become a disciple. To become a 
disciple, he must, according to the Lord Christ, be 
baptized and be taught. Apostolic language, view¬ 
ing the rite both from the human and the Divine 
side, regards it as the “ laver of regeneration,” 
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and “ the renewing of the Holy Ghost,” which is 
a reflection of the earlier teaching of Christ, re¬ 
specting being “born of water and the Spirit.” 
There are obviously two parts to the Sacrament; 
the outward and the visible, the inward and the 
spiritual. These are correlative to the dual aspects, 
in w T hich, from the imperfection of our vision and 
from the prevalence of sin, the Church of Christ is 
viewed, as visible, and as mystical. By holy 
baptism, by the water of regeneration, all are ad¬ 
mitted into a new and Divine society, with abounding 
blessings, individual obligation, and present and 
eternal prospects. By the birth of the Spirit, which 
is the renewal of the Holy Ghost, all are made 
living members of Christ, by the Lord the Life- 
giver. That both may be conjoined and synchronize 
at the administration of the Sacrament of the New 
Birth is the prayer of the Church. Her cry is, 
for every child brought to her fonts, “ that he may 
be baptized with water and the Holy Ghost, and 
received into Christ’s Holy Church, and be made 
a lively member of the same.” When faithful 
prayer obtains its object, the highest ideal of 
baptism is attained. The Sacrament then “is not 
only a sign of profession, and mark of difference, 
whereby Christian men are discerned from others 
that be not christened, but it is also a sign of 
Regeneration or new Birth, whereby, as by an in¬ 
strument, 1 they that receive baptism rightly are 

1 Per quod tanquam per instramentum (“ De Baptismo,” Art. xxvii.). Instrn - 
mcntvm is a technical term. The “ instrumentorum traditio ” designated the 
transfer to a person on ordination of some vessel or some vestment which was. 
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grafted into the Church; the promises of forgiveness 
of sins, and of our adoption to be the sons of God 
by the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and sealed ; 
faith is confirmed, and grace increased by virtue of 
prayer unto God.” 

If the lofty* ideal of baptism by water and the 
Holy Ghost was always realized, eternal life would 
be always bestowed. If bestowed, its criteria 
would be always manifest in the baptized. The 
signs of its possession are indicated by St. John 
and by St. Paul. 1 The gift so signified is the 
subject of a great prophecy, in which the bestowal 
of the gift is reserved for God Himself. 2 Does 
this gift always accompany sacramental administra¬ 
tion ? Does baptism by water invariably ensure 
baptism by the Holy Ghost ? Are the parts of the 
sacrament inseparable ? The answer to these in¬ 
quiries may be gathered from Scripture and from 
experience, to which latter, let us remember, oiir 
Lord freely appealed when He desired His hearers 
to verify a theory, or to test a claim. Holy Scrip¬ 
ture shows that men may be admitted by baptism 
“into Christ’s holy Church” without, at the same 
time, being made “ lively members of the same.” 
The mission of the deacon-evangelist, Philip, to 
Samaria, shows that people may believe “ the things 
concerning the kingdom of God, and the name of 

used in his office. It had no spiritual import. It was purely official and cere¬ 
monial. The word in the Article is legal and technical. Baptism admits the 
baptized to a new and a divinely initiated society. It is the title deed to the 
blessings which Christ has committed to His Church. 

1 1 St. John ii. 29, iii. 9. iv. 7, v. 1, 4, 5, 18 ; 2 Cor. v. 17; Gal. ii. 20, vi. 15. 

• Ezek. xxxvi. 25-27. 
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Jesus Christ,” and be “ baptized,” and yet be 
without the essential blessing of God the Holy 
Ghost. Simon Magus “ believed also,” and was 
“ baptized. 1 Yet he had “ neither part nor lot in 
the matter,” and so far from Simon having experi¬ 
enced any “change of heart and affections, repent¬ 
ance, faith, life, and love ” in baptism, St. Peter, 
by supernatural insight, pierced the mercenary spirit 
of the pretender through and through, and declared 
him to be “ in the gall of bitterness, and in the 
bond of iniquity.” 2 The history of the Church of 
Corinth, so far as it may be learned from St. Paul’s 
first epistle, is no less instructive upon this point. 
These converts had been baptized, some by unknown 
ministers; others by St. Paul, who, in referring to 
the rite, says: “ I thank God that I baptized none 
of you, but Crispus and Gaius,” and “the household 
of Stephanas.” 3 But—apart altogether from the 
spiritual defection which the context suggests—how 
are we to regard the thankfulness of an apostle 
for not having baptized converts generally, if 
baptism implied actual' goodness, and generated 
eternal life ? While a similar inquiry is suggested 
by the Apostle’s ignorance of his having “ baptized 
any other,” as well as by his direct reference 
to his higher work as a preacher of the gospel. 
And the pastoral experience of the Christian 
ministry in all ages, in all lands, sustains what 
apostolic experience and inspired Scripture thus 
show, that spiritual life, the gift of God the 

1 Acts viii. 12, 13, 15,16. 2 Acts viii. 23. 3 1 Cor. i. 14, 16. 
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Holy Gliost, is not always bestowed where baptism 
is administered. 

But Scripture also shows that spiritual life may 
precede baptism. St. Paul was “ a new creature ” 
before the visit of Ananias. He had surrendered 
himself to his Lord in his memorable appeal re¬ 
specting service. 1 His supplication, so remarkable, 
so sincere, was addressed to Him to Whom no sin- 
stricken soul has ever cried in vain. “ He had 
called Jesus Lord,” his Master, Possessor, Despot. 
He had breathed the vital breath of prayer: 
“ Behold, he prayeth.” No man can so adore, 
acknowledge, and supplicate, but “by the Holy 
Ghost.” 2 This doctrine—revealed later ou by him¬ 
self—is the explanation of his own experience. If 
it be, then, since he was not baptized until the visit 
of Ananias, his surrender to Jesus, his conversion, 
his prayer, preceded his baptism. That baptism 
brought to him still larger spiritual blessing. It 
was the public declaration of his separation from 
the past. It was, by a vigorous and graphic 
symbol, “the washing away of his sins.” 3 The 
same moral order appears in connection with the 
visit of St. Peter to Cfesarea. “ While Peter yet 
spake these w r ords, the Holy Ghost fell on all them 
which heard the word. And they of the circum¬ 
cision which believed were astonished, as many as 
came with Peter, because that on the Gentiles 
also was poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost; 
for they heard them speak with tongues, and 

1 Acts ix. G. 2 1 Cor. xii. 3. 3 Acts xxii. 1G. 
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magnify God. Then answered Peter, Can any 
man forbid water that these should not be baptized, 
which have received the Holy Ghost as well as we ? 
And he commanded them to be baptized in the 
name of the Lord.” 1 Thus, then, we see .that 
spiritual life may be imparted before baptism, and 
that where it is, there the outward and the visible 
sign is nevertheless as necessary as apostolic pro¬ 
cedure proclaims it to be. “ Do not wonder,” 
observed Peter Lombard, “ that the Thing some¬ 
times precedes the Sacrament, since sometimes it 
follows long after.” 2 

Once again, the witness of experience, extending 
over the area which is covered by the history and by 
the ever expanding activities of the Chinch, shows 
that where faith and prayer and obedience are found, 
there we may expect the outward and the visible 
sign to be accompanied by the inward and the 
spiritual grace. The nature of the case precludes 
the conception that the element of this sacrament 
becomes the vehicle by which the soul is quickened. 
Spiritual life cannot be generated by material things 
alone. To all time, “ that which is born of the 
flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit 
is spirit.” 3 The Holy Ghost does, as the Saviour 
has taught us that He would, bestow Divine life, 
when the conditions upon which most Divine gifts 
are bestowed, are observed; and the spiritual history 

1 Acts x. 44-8. 

2 Sentential, lib. iv. Dist. iv. § 7 (quoted in The New Birth, by H. C.G-.Moule, 
M.A., Principal of Bidley Hall). 

3 St. John iii. 6. 
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of countless thousands shows that they cannot point 
to a period of sudden change, no more than they 
can name a place where the change took place, in 
which they were “ turned from darkness to light.” 
They are “ horn again.” The criteria mark their 
lives. The fruits of the Spirit abound. 1 They go 
“ from strength to strength.” Ask them what ac¬ 
count the} 7 have to give of their growth in grace. 
They will tell you, as with one voice, that in holy 
baptism, the ministry of intercession prevailed. 
Humble obedience was rendered to the command of 
Christ. Faith in the promises of God was strong. 
The sympathy of the Redeemer wdth the lambs of 
His flock was unfailing. They were “ baptized with 
water and the Holy Ghost.” They were “received 
into Christ’s holy Church.” They were “made 
lively members of the same.” This, as the normal 
condition of the baptized, the Church mercifully 
allows, upon that rule of “ supposition, presump¬ 
tion, anticipation,” which, as an able writer has 
conclusively shown, is “no peculiar and unusual 
one, but is an old and recognised form, universal 
in society and in human language, and applied in 
the Old and New Testament to the Church.” 2 In 
accordance with the same general principle, the Order 
of Confirmation places, in the supplication of the 
Bishop, the assumption on behalf of those about to he 
confirmed, that God “hast vouchsafed to regenerate 
these Thy servants by water and the Holy Ghost.” 

1 Vide The New Birth, by H. C. G. Moule, M.A., Ridley Hall. 

2 The Baptismal Controversy, by J. B. 3Iozley, D.B. 
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If it be, then, conceded that the passage in St. 
John’s Gospel refers to baptism, it is of universal 
obligation. The same conclusion must be drawn 
from the Commission of our departing Lord. Its 
importance appears from its having been observed, 
even where spiritual life preceded its administration, 
and from its position, in connection with “one Lord,” 
and “one faith.” 1 Apostolic practice—so far as the 
New Testament enables us to observe it—shows 
its prevalence, as “ the ceremony of initiation into 
a Divine society.” The thousands at Pentecost, 
although “they gladly received” the Apostle’s words, 
“ were baptized,” and as if to suggest that the 
acceptance of the rite was regarded as the point of 
admission to the Divine society, the evangelist adds : 
“ and the same day there were added about three 
thousand souls.” Nor can any other theory find 
support, from the incidents already referred to. Each 
shows the importance of baptism. Similar evidence 
is afforded by the compressed statements which we 
have respecting St. Paul’s first missionary journey. 
When the apostles “ had preached the gospel,” in 
Derbe, they administered baptism to their converts. 
Why should it be assumed that this was done, only 
when the fact is mentioned ? 2 Once admit that it 

1 ets K 6pios, fJLLa TTtcms, tv ft dim ana. (Eph.iv. 5), i.c. Christ: placed prominently 
forward as the Head of His one body the Church, and the one Divine object 
towards whom faith is directed, and into whom all Christians are baptized 
(Ellicott, in loo.). The three thoughts seem to be : The one Lord Christ; one 
subjective appropriation of that which is objectively confessed; one outward 
expression of admission, association, and obligation. 

2 Vide Appendix, on “ The Witness of the Samaritan Mission of SS. Peter and 
John,” etc. 
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was enjoined by Christ, and the presumption of its 
observance by His followers is in the ratio of their 
general obedience to His word, while the mention of 
it by the historian diminishes, probably in proportion 
to its general adoption. 

But, beside these considerations, the Sacrament is 
mentioned in the Epistles in a connection which 
exhibits it “as a sign of disciplesliip.” The strong 
language which is used in the Epistles shows that 
when baptism was administered, it was regarded as 
the outward act by which men declared themselves 
members of the Christian Church, and so severed 
themselves from their heathen associations. And 
the mode in which the rite was administered was 
a pictorial lesson to the world. The disciple going 
down into the water died to sin. His coming up 
from the water illustrated the resurrection to a 
new life. In both he was united with Christ. “We 
are buried with Him by baptism into death : that 
like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in 
newness of life.” 1 “As many of you as have been 
baptized into Christ, have put on Christ.” 2 Thus 
regarded, baptism became the crisis of confession. 
It was the public and personal severance from the 
sin and from the societies of the past. It was 
the manifestation of the believer’s entrance into the 
kingdom of God. It was the ceremony, Divinely 
appointed, and Divinely blessed, by which men were 
initiated into the Church of Christ. It was then, it 


1 Rom. vi. 4. 


2 Gal. iii. 27. 
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is still, one of the means which Jesus Christ owned, 
for the dispensation of spiritual life, by God the 
Holy Ghost. “ Except a man be born of water 
and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God.” 

The other agency employed by God as a means 
by which spiritual life is produced and nourished is 
His word. If frequency of mention he any indication 
of frequency of use then the word of God is assuredly 
most generally employed for this great purpose- 
Referring to spiritual resurrection, Christ declares 
that “the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God, and they that hear shall live.” 1 Addressing 
the same audience, he assures them that their rejec¬ 
tion of Him, and their spiritual death are alike due 
to not having “ His word abiding ” in them. Nor 
could it he otherwise, because His “ words are spirit 
and are life.” 2 St. Stephen described the law as 
“living oracles.” 3 St. Paul in a remarkable and 
well-known passage describes the word of God as 
alive. 4 St. James shows us the work which God 
designs His word to accomplish: “ Of His owm will 
begat He us with the word of truth.” 5 This its 
power is implied in apostolic literature as well as 
in the special phrases by which the word is itself 
described. St. Peter, on a memorable occasion, 
startled by the suggestive inquiry of His omniscient 

1 St. John v. 25. 

2 ra piyxara . . . Trvevi'a icrn /cat fto// ianv (St. John vi. 63). 

3 \6yia £u}vra (Acts Tii. 38). 

4 $Q>vryap 6 \oyos tov 0eoO (Heb. iv. 12) ; comp. Isa. si. 4. 

3 ^ouXrjdels direKVTjaev rjfjLas \Jy<p akyjdeias (St. James, i. 18). 
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Master, “Will ye also go away?” replied, with wonder 
and with perplexity, which seemed to him so strong 
as to render the inquiry incredible, “ Lord to whom 
shall we go ? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” 1 This same St. Peter was, with his brethren, 
imprisoned in the year of our Lord’s Ascension. 
The angel of God opened the prison doors, set 
the apostles free, and commanded them to continue 
the proclamation of the gospel, which the angel 
described as “ words of this life.” 2 The Philippians 
are exhorted to shine as lights in the world, “holding 
forth the word of life.” 3 And these passages might 
easily be increased. They appear to teach that the 
word of God is the living agency which the Lord of 
Life employs to create a life which, produced by its 
potency, is conformed to its law; is moulded by 
its mind; is nourished by its teaching, and is illumi¬ 
nated by its light. The word of life and the life en¬ 
gendered by the word proceed from the same source. 
It is but reasonable to suppose that between these 
there would be essential affinity. The characteristics 
of this life in the spirit of man are, in part, revealed. 
It is progressive. Christ has spoken great words 
about its possession “more abundantly.” His holy 
apostle appeals to his readers to “grow in grace.” 1 
Thus it is marked by growth, which is the law of all 
life, and is accordingly capable of progress. It is 

1 St. John vi. 07. 0-^. 

2 iravTci ra prtfjLaTa rrjs fays tclvttjs (Acts v. 20), 11 id est, hoee verba vitb\ 

3 Phil. ii. 10. 

4 Kai irepKTabv tx^aiv (St.John x. 10) : ai’fri verc di tv x^pin Kai yi'ibati tou Kvpiov 
i)p.Qv Kai (Tiorr/pos 'lr)<jov XpicrTov (2 St. Pet. in. 18), 1 St. Pet. ii. 2 ; Col. i. 0-11. 
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perpetual. Its duration is measured by one great 
word, “eternal.” It is the gift of Christ, who ever 
gives largely, and He says so: “I give unto them 
eternal life.” 1 It is imperishable. “ They shall 
never perish.” 

Such, then, is the life which the Lord Jesus Christ 
declared it to be His mission to bestow upon a world 
dead to God. It is, in its sphere, spiritual. The 
agencies employed by God to communicate it are 
Sacramental, or Verbal. Its characteristics are pro¬ 
gress, perpetuity, and indestructibility. Its end is 
the restoration of man, spirit, soul, and body, to 
perfect and eternal communion with God. This is 
one phase of that work which the Church of Christ 
is to do. Within the supernatural society which 
the Ascending Christ commissioned, which the Holy 
Ghost quickened, empowered, and directed, spiritual 
life becomes a possibility. It is the kingdom of 
God on earth. It is the organisation, known to 
mankind, within which universal disease, radical and 
mortal, may be healed. The Church of Christ, 
and the Church of Christ alone, has the Remedy. 
Her Head is, by His Person, and by His Work, the 
Good Physician. His voice rings and echoes through 
the centuries as in the souls of men : “I am the 
Resurrection and the Life : he that believeth in 
Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and 
whosoever livetli and believeth in Me, shall never 
die.” 2 

1 6 7ti<tt£vwv els tov viov %x €i faw oiloiviov (St. John iii. 3G), Ibid. v. 24, vi. 27, 40, 
47, s. 28. 

2 St. John xi. 25, 2G. 
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But the mission of Christ had a further message to 
the human race, banished, like its original ancestor, 
from the Divine Presence, and made amenable to 
law. The race is not only fallen. It is considered 
“guilty before God,” and exposed to “the judgment 
that was by one to condemnation.” Actual sin in¬ 
volves man in condemnation. It is rebellion againso 
the law of the All-holy God. Christ’s work is both 
morally remedial and righteously restorative. But 
it is restoration in a particular way, designed and 
revealed, and wrought by Almighty God. Christ is 
the life of men. Christ is also the peace of men. As 
“our peace,” He manifests love and He magnifies 
law. He maintains its sovereignty; He illustrates 
its righteousness, while His Incarnation demon¬ 
strates the universality of its range, even as it is 
the expression of love. This law condemned the 
human family. Christ totalised, in His sacred 
Person, the human race. Their liabilities became 
His. This doctrine is gathered from directions of 
Divine authority, in connection with the sacrificial 
ceremonial of Hebrew typology. It is stated, with 
growing clearness, as the ages advance. Isaiah’s 
prediction of the suffering Messiah is startling in 
the irregularity which marks the construction of the 
prophecy. “All we like sheep have gone astray; we 
have turned everyone to his own way” 1 —and if a 
modern prophet were finishing the sentence, it would 
probably run thus: “ and nature, or heredity, or 
retribution, has laid upon each the consequences 

1 Isa. liii. 6. 

15 
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of individual iniquity,” or “these consequences are 
entailed upon posterity.” And there is a sense, 
awful, real, and just, in which the addendum would 
be true. But the inspired writer of this old fragment 
—mind and heart being influenced and educated by 
ceremonial ritual—is taught to pen the doctrine 
which has its highest and most awful illustration 
in “the Man of Sorrows; ” and so, having asserted 
the universality of our wandering, yet the indi¬ 
viduality of each one’s way, he adds the un¬ 
expected but redemptive doctrine, “ And the Lord 
hath laid upon Him the iniquity of us all.” The 
Bedeemer Himself asserts the same truth : “ The 
Son of man came not to he ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many.” 1 

"Whatever curious questions may be raised by the 
statement, there can be but little, if any, doubt 
about its significance when used by a Jew, and 
in the hearing of Jews. Under these conditions, 
it would most assuredly he regarded as recording 
the mysterious principle of life for life, or of salva¬ 
tion by sacrifice. When after this, Christ’s solitary, 
hut all-sufficient statement upon the redemptive 

1 6 f los rod dvdp&trov ovk rj\6e diaKOv^d-qvcu, a\\a diaK0P7j<rcu, teal dovvai ttjv \j/vx>) v 
avTov \vTpov avrl i toWCjv (Matt. xx. 28 ; Mark x. 45). The only passage in the 
Gospels in which our Lord states the sacrificial and vicarious nature of His 
death, Xvrpov avrl here = avrVkvTpov inr'sp ttolvtQv (1 Tim. ii. 6 ; vide Stier, Alf., 
in Joe., Atoning Work of Christ, by Archbishop of York, Lecture YI. ; “Death 
of Christ/’ inA/r /5 to Faith). For the use of turn see Matt. xvii. 27 ; Heb. xii. 16. 
The other words which are used to indicate the efficacy of the death of Christ 
are inrip, irepl, and did. (For the bearing of these words on the doctrine of 
vicarious sacrifice, see Magee On the Atonement , n. xxx.) The Constantinopolitan 
creed has <7Tavpibd€VTa re inrsp rgiuiv ~ “crucifixus etiam pro nobis.’’ 
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purpose of His mission, He and His disciples sat 
down to the Passover meal, which issued in the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, they would re¬ 
member the principle, when he indicated the 
mode in which it would become operative, and 
the mercy which was thus secured to mankind. 
“This,” said the Saviour, “is My blood of the 
new testament, which is shed for many for the re¬ 
mission of sins.” In these two sentences the Saviour 
expresses His consciousness of the atoning character 
of His death, and of the blessings wdiicli accrue 
to mankind thereby. When He laid down His 
life, yea, when He took it again, the promulga¬ 
tion of these mercies became the privilege of 
those to whom His earlier Kesurrection announce¬ 
ments were made, even as they were implied in 
His last authoritative proclamation, before His 
Ascension. The charter of the society which He 
incorporated is the remission and the retention of 
sins. The privilege is peculiar to the society. The 
society is the sole depository of the privilege. Christ 
alone had the power, as He possessed the right, to 
institute the society and to bestow the privilege. 
Entrusted with this unique and extraordinary charter, 
its publication becomes the burden of the great 
Commission. It is implied in that essential and pic¬ 
torial Sacrament, which is the only rite that proclaims 
the doctrine of individual and of universal depravity : 
of symbolical and of spiritual cleansing ; and of that 
newness of life which, where it is manifested, is the 
expression of the new birth. The evidential value of 
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holy Baptism is of the first order in Christian 
apologetics. 

Remission of sins is again recognised as the 
central fact of the Commission by St. Mark, while 
St. Luke repeats the doctrine, declares its range to 
he world-wide, and its starting point the Holy City. 1 
When the Holy Ghost was outpoured upon the day 
of Pentecost, this great truth receives that promi¬ 
nence which Christ Himself gave to it. It is the 
gladdening announcement to which St. Peter’s 
searching sermon led up. 2 It is the last sentence 
in one of the most persuasive appeals recorded in the 
New Testament. 3 It is heard again in the council 
chamber of the Sanhedrim ; while later on St. Peter 
re-asserts the doctrine at Caesarea, with a weight of 
prophetic anticipation and of royal authority, which 
suggests its supreme importance. 4 

Nor is it otherwise when we pass from the utter¬ 
ances of St. Peter to those of St. Paul. His first 
missionary journey includes a proclamation of the 
gospel in Antioch in Pisidia. The echoes of that 
announcement—so clear, so full, so strong—are heard 
in Galatia, in Philippi, in Tliessalonica, in Athens, 
in Corinth, in Ephesus, in Jerusalem, in Rome. In 
the belief of the great evangelist, his messsage has 
an interest for men who represent every variety 
of thought, of custom, of civilisation, and of race. 
Thus far, man’s liability under Divine law is met by 
the authoritative proclamation of that act in the moral 

1 St. Mark xvi. 16 ; St.*Luke‘xxiv. 47. 

2 Acts iii. 26. 


3 Acts ii. 38. 

4 Acts x. 43. 
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government of God, which we know as pardon, as 
forgiveness, as remission. But the pardon of sin in¬ 
volves deliverance from the penalty which is attached 
to its commission. The bestowal of pardon com¬ 
bined with the iniliction of penalty is neither conceiv¬ 
able nor compatible. The granting of pardon involves 
the abrogation of the penalty. Both are effected, 
finally and fully, by the work of the Kedeemer. 
Hence St. Paul describes Christ as “having delivered 
us from the wrath to come,” 1 as “ having redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, having become a curse 
for us ” 2 —a fact which is used by the Apostle as the 
basis of an appeal for whole-hearted service to Christ. 
“ We thus judge, that one died for all, therefore all 
died; and He died for all, that they which live should 
no longer live unto themselves, but unto Him who 
for their sakes died and rose again.” 3 The language 
which St. Paul addressed to the Church of Borne 
is equally explicit, and emphatic, and hortatory. It 
shows the place which the sin of man and the salva¬ 
tion by Christ occupied in the realm of Law. Trans¬ 
gression was met by remission, and remission carried 
with it deliverance from death. The proclamation 
of this is, according to St. Paul, “ the ministry of 
Reconciliation. ” 4 To this ministry is entrusted “ the 
word of reconciliation ”—a word which announces 
pardon, full, free, and final, and which involves the 

1 1 Thess. i. 10. 

2 Gal. iii. 13. (R. V.) 

3 2 Cor. v. 15. (R. V.) 

4 Kal ddvros ijfjuv T 7 )v Ziatcoviav rrjs KaraWayTjs . . . /cat dkfxevos Iv r}/juv tou \6yo 
tt)s KaraWayrjs (2 Cor. v. 18, 19). 
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annulling of the penalty by the act which, at the 
same time, illustrates the heinousness of human sin, 
the majesty of the Divine Law, and the mercy which 
rejoices against judgment. By whatever word this, 
the stupendous work of Christ, is described, whether 
it be called Redemption, or Atonement, or Propitia¬ 
tion, or Salvation, the blessings which are offered are 
conditioned upon their personal appropriation. Faith, 
individual, intelligent, and heartfelt is, according to 
the analogies which are furnished by the place which 
it occupies in the miracles of Christ, according to 
the esplicit teaching of the holy apostles, and 
according to its general influence, the means by 
which the work of Christ is appropriated. 

The proclamation of that work, for the individual, 
redemptive; for the society, corporate, aggressive, 
and perpetual, is one of the highest offices of the 
Christian ministry. There are, doubtless, other 
departments of sacred service. There is adminis¬ 
tration. This is common to both worlds. It is n 
the Invisible no less than it is in the Visible Church 
of Christ, and the certainty of its prevalence in 
the Unseen should solemnise the humblest act of 
earthly service done in the Redeemer’s name. 
Administration includes the arrangements which are 
necessary to the expression of sympathy, to the 
adjustment or to the re-adjustment of ministerial 
labour to the necessities of human life, to local or 
to social change. It includes the assertion of holy 
discipline as an essential factor of the kingdom of 
Christ, together with the solemnities of ordination. 
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There is also the liturgical office. This brings 
before us that highest exercise of man’s powers, 
quickened by the Diviue Life which is communi¬ 
cated by the Holy Ghost, and which has its end 
in adoration of the Eternal, whether it be in the 
humilities of supplication; in the Magnificats of 
praise ; in the loving activities of unselfish service; 
in the holy joyousness, and in the proclamations, 
present and prospective, of the Eucharist; or in the 
administration of Baptism, as assertive of original 
sin, of clinging guilt, of purifying pardon, of newness 
of life, and of that universal kingdom, to which it 
is the introduction, and within which its symbolised 
blessings are realised, to w hich blessings the rite 
itself is the title deed. 

There is also the didactic office. This includes 
the instruction to be given to the ignorant; the read¬ 
ing of the word of God in the public ministrations 
of the Church or in house to house visitation—the 
unique feature of the Christian system; as well as 
the preaching of that word which announces Christ 
as the life to the spiritually dead, and as the peace 
to those who, apart from Him, are unreconciled to 
God, and exposed to the sentence of Law. 

Of these three phases of ministerial work, the 
liturgical is the most comprehensive. It touches 
administration, since alms-giving is sacrificial. It 
touches didactics, since the word of God, whether 
publicly read or expounded, is one element in 
liturgical service, and has so been from the first 
day until now. In the Apostolic Church we find 
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their present order reversed. The primary function 
which the apostles discharged was the didactic. 
It followed immediately upon the Pentecostal effusion. 
St. Peter’s sermon was so blessed that “ they that 
gladly received his word were baptized.” This leads 
up to the liturgical office of the apostles : “ They 
continued steadfastly in the . . . breaking of the 
bread and in the prayers.” And in the succeeding 
sentences we have the most remarkable occasion 
which the history of the Church of Christ records 
of the necessity for administration. The Acts of the 
Apostles show us, and in various centres, the modes 
in which these three sides of the ministerial office 
were presented to mankind in the actual advance¬ 
ment of the kingdom. But in its initial stage, in 
its aggression upon the conservative elements of 
Judaism, or upon the idolatries of polytheism, 
whether in the Bast or in the West, the burden of 
this was placed upon the Didactic office. And while 
it was not by the act of preaching, 1 but by the mes¬ 
sage which the preacher delivered, that the world was 
saved, yet the whole position, from centre to circum¬ 
ference, gave to the didactic work of the missionary 
an importance which is of the highest order. 

This work was the theme of ancient prophecy. 
Seven hundred years before the voice of the Seer of 
Judea broke the stillness of the centuries, Isaiah saw 
the ministry of the .Redeemer, and he apostrophised 
it in words which, with the Epistle to the Bomans 
before us, justify us in identifying the King with 


1 evdoKrjaev 6 dia rrjs pL&p'ias rov KqpijypLaTOS (1 Cor. i. 21). 
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His heralds: “How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of Him that bringeth good tidings; 
that publisheth peace ; that bringeth good tidings of 
good, that publisheth salvation ”—a sentence which 
St. Paul applies in part to the official ministry of 
the Christian Church. 1 The importance of the 
public declaration of truth is further proved by 
the example of John the Baptist, and by the con¬ 
spicuous and constant teaching of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. In the numerous synagogues which were 
scattered all over the Holy Land; in the narrow 
streets of Eastern towns; in the villages, in the 
cities, by the seaside, on mountain slopes, and 
in the great temple, reared to the glory of God, 
Jesus Christ appeared as a teacher. Nor was His 
preaching narrower in its range. Again and again, 
the individuality of instruction, which is implied 
in teaching, is sustained and is succeeded by the 
royal proclamation of the gospel of the kingdom. 
The mission of the Twelve is in accordance with 
the King’s line of action. Their commission is, 
“ As ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” St. Mark’s account is still more 
explicit. 2 It reveals the three grand elements of 
the apostolic and of the ministerial office. He 
“ calleth wdiom He would.” Here is Divine elec¬ 
tion. He appointed twelve, “ that they should be 
with Him.” Here is Divine association. “ He 
sent them forth to preach.” Here is Divine 
work to be done. And although the official word, 3 

1 Isaiah lii. 7 ; Horn. x. 15. 2 St. Mark iii. 13, 14. s Krjpvaaeiv. 
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which is generally used, is not applied to the work 
of the seventy, yet their work, too, is covered by 
that term. They were heralds of the kingdom of 
God. 

So far, then, the pre-resurrection life of Christ 
shows the importance attached to the didactic 
ministry. And as if in anticipation of the tendency 
to disparage the messenger and his work, Christ adds 
the most solemn sentences which ever fell from His 
lips on this theme. “ He that heareth you, heareth 
Me : and he that despiseth you, despiseth Me, and 
he that despiseth Me, despiseth Him that sent Me.” 1 

Church history, from the Pentecostal period on 
to the close of the first century, illustrates the con¬ 
tinuity which w T e have every right to expect would 
characterise a function which (so far as it is devoted 
to the proclamation of the Gospel) is the subject 
of prophecy, was discharged by the Baptist, was 
committed to the Twelve, and w r as even glorified by 
Christ. The passages in apostolic literature which 
exhibit this continuity, are so numerous that but 
a small collection can be made. In these, the 
message of the preacher appears in well-nigh every 
aspect. It is the vehicle by wliich the power of 
the Holy Ghost influenced the hearts of men, as 
distinguished from the influence of language upon 
the reason, and as working out that “ much 
assurance,” which is one of the most precious of 
all spiritual gifts. The reception of the message 
aroused affliction, aud even persecution; but the 


1 St. Luke x. 16. 
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consolations of religion were abundant. The law¬ 
less tyranny which flung the freedmen of Heaven 
into the Philippian prison was no deterrent to 
them. “We were bold in our God to speak unto” 
the Tliessalonians “ the Gospel of God with much 
contention.” Such was felt to be the value of an 
apostolic tract which bore upon the doctrines of the 
cross and the duties and the beliefs of Christians, 
that the language of authority, yea, the language 
of asseveration is employed, to secure the public 
reading of the Thessalonian letter. 1 In the same 
year in which St. Paul penned this, the first epistle 
he ever wrote, he sent a second to the same Church. 
In this he regards the Gospel, though preached by 
him, as the voice of God, which called them “unto 
the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ ” ; 
and when from a heart so sensitive to love, and 
so solicitous for sympathetic prayer he appeals to 
his converts for the ministry of intercession, the 
plea is conjoined wfitli the object dearest to his 
soul, “that the word of the Lord may have free 
course and be glorified.” 2 

Addressing the Corinthians about four years 
later, conscious of those “ who possibly injuriously 
contrasted the plainness of speech of the Apostle 
with the eloquence and rhetorical power of Apollos,” 
he declares that his mission was “ not to baptize, 
but to preach the Gospel : not with wisdom of 

1 ivoptdfa v/xas t6v K tipt-ov avayvlocrdrjvaL ttjv eVioroX^ 7 ra <ri rols aoe\0ocs 
(1 Thess. v.27). 

2 2 The&?. iii. 1. 
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words, lest the cross of Christ should be made 
of none effect,” 1 and the reason which he assigned 
is at once one of the greatest encouragements to 
the minister of Christ and the most searching test 
to the unbeliever. The declaration of the “testimony 
of God ” is the proclamation of “ Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified.” The unaffected, unadorned sim¬ 
plicity which characterised St. Paul’s statement of 
Divine truth was, he appears to say, designed by 
his Master, “who so conditioned and foreordered” 
his preaching that the confidence of the Corinthians 
might rest upon the truth itself, rather than upon 
the uncertain auxiliaries of human genius. The 
official servants of Christ are “ stewards of the 
mysteries of God.” Their cardinal qualification is, 
not brilliancy of diction; not varied learning; not 
intellectual power. These may adorn, if anything 
can “ adorn, the doctrine of God our Saviour.” 
But they give place to fidelity. A faithful message 
is a fruitful message ; and he to whom God had 
said, in an hour of sore apprehension, passed in 
the city to whose Church this epistle was addressed, 
“ I have much people in this city,” knew full well 
the absolute necessity of truth for the purposes of 
spiritual vivification. It was with this before his 
mind that he wrote the words, “ In Christ Jesus 
I have begotten you through the Gospel,” or as 
St. Luke phrases it, “ he continued there a year 
and six months teaching the word of God among 
them.” 


1 1 Cor. i. 17. 
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When insisting upon the practical recognition of 
the principle laid down by Christ—“the labourer 
is worthy of his hire”—he designated the class 
which was thus early devoted to the ministry thus: 
“they which preach the Gospel.” This is his own 
special work. There is, according to the will of 
God, a “necessity” laid upon him, of which he 
is so conscious that he exclaims, “ Woe is unto 
me if I preach not the gospel.” The prophetic 
order of the apostolic Church was of pre-eminent 
value, because their ministries tended to convict 
men of sin ; to arouse dormant souls; to cast them 
down before God in an agony of self-abasement, 
to learn, in that humbling state, the rudiments 
of acceptable worship. It also edified the body of 
believers. In that chapter—consecrated by our 
saddest memories, yet quickening our highest hopes 
—the word of the Gospel as preached, as received, 
as enjoyed, is that by which men are being saved. 
Nor is the moral influence of the “ w 7 ord of life” 
lower or less, as the preacher becomes enriched by 
wider experience, whether of sorrow, or of suffering, 
or of joy. The more he sees of men, the stronger 
is his confidence in his message. Vacillation has 
no place in his mind ; fickleness is no factor in 
his mode. The living, the personal, the Divine 
Christ is the grand theme of his utterance. “ The 
Son of God, Jesus Christ, who was preached among 
you by us, even by me and Silvanus, and Timotheus, 
was not yea and nay, but in Him was yea.” The 
proclamation of Christ’s Gospel w r as the avowed 
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object for 'which he went to Troas. This he must 
make known, even though he is overwhelmed by 
the consciousness that the moral position of every 
hearer is altered by his having listened to the word. 
The messengers of the cross deal out life and death 
to those whom they address. No man, after heariug 
the Gospel, can, by effort, by volition, by resolution, 
revert to the exact position in moral responsibility 
which he occupied before he became acquainted 
wdth the message. The solemnity of this thought 
is indicated in the inquiry, “ Who is sufficient for 
these things?” Thus oppressed, thus concerned for 
the souls of men and for his own share in their 
loss or in their life he is sustained by the con¬ 
viction, “Our sufficiency is of God.” 

The ministry of the New Testament is essentially 
spiritual in its nature, and vital in its operation. 
The presence of the Spirit of the Lord is the 
presence of life and liberty. To be entrusted with 
such a ministry is both an incentive to courageous 
utterance and an appeal to fidelity, unwavering, 
unpurchaseable, unmistakeable, to the truth of God. 
Such an appeal is charged with the most obliging 
constraint, because truth alone is-quickening. Truth 
alone is the radiance which, rising out of the 
darkness of sinful hearts, at the Divine bidding, 
reflects, yea reveals “ the light of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ.” This treasure, 
heavenly in its origin, heavenly in its issue, is 
committed to an earthly ministry, which receives 
its designation from the message which it is 
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commissioned to bear to mankind. Nor has the 
messenger any reason to be depressed as he surveys 
the fortresses and the ramparts of the opposing 
forces. The panoply of God is his defence. The 
weapons of his warfare are, even in the estimate 
of their Omnipotent Origin, mighty to the reduction 
of the stoutest stronghold. Thus assured of the 
influence of the Gospel, the Apostle would not 
weary in proclaiming it. “The regions beyond” 
should hear, and although false teachers would seek 
to seduce converts from principles and to attach 
them to persons, yea, would even boast of their 
success, the faithful messenger was ever true to 
that essential principle of genuine Christian work 
—the ascription of all glory to His Master. 

The Epistle to the Eomans is regarded as the 
masterwork of St. Paul. Written from the city of 
Corinth, we find the same prominence given to the 
doctrines which were to be defined and defended 
by the didactic office. As the glories of the 
imperial city rise before the apostolic mind, he is, 
notwithstanding, “ ready to preach the gospel ” 
there. He describes it as “ the power of God ” 
unto salvation—words which are never applied to 
the holy law with which, as a Jew, he had such 
intellectual and practical acquaintance. The salva¬ 
tion of his compatriots, who still lived in and 
under that law, is, perhaps, the burning desire 
of his spirit. Their adherence to its literalism, 
and their devotion to a sj’stem which was rendered 
obsolete by the Redeemer’s sacrifice, resurrection, 
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and ascension, indicated their ignorance of the 
only righteousness which could avail with God. 
That righteousness was out of faith, as its spring. 
Faith was out of the publication of the Gospel, 
which was by means of the word of Christ. Their 
reception of the message enabled him, in the 
discharge of his official service, to present the 
Gentiles as an offering to God, acceptable and 
sanctified by the Holy Ghost. This was the joy 
of his life. It was an inspiration. The evangel 
which effected it was the good news of God, and 
his delight was to tell it out, constantly, fervently, 
faithfully, prayerfully, and lovingly, from Jerusalem 
unto Illyricum; and his assurance is high, that 
his visit to the Eoman Church will he made by 
him and for them “in the fulness of the blessing 
of the gospel of Christ.” For them, that fulness 
was exhibited in the revelation of the mysteiy 
which St. Paul was authorised to publish. It was 
the admission of the Gentiles to the blessings of 
the Gospel. The contemplation of these mercies 
arouses the doxology, in which, while glorifying 
the power which accomplished redemption, and 
the wisdom which planned it, he recognises the 
need of strength for the Church. This the Gospel 
supplies. It was in the message of the ambassador. 
It was in the proclamation of the King. 

The letters of the first Homan captivity endured by 
St. Paul sustain the conclusion which is being thus 
strengthened by accumulating evidence. The wrongs 
which were inflicted upon him contributed to the 
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circulation of the doctrines for the publication of 
which he was imprisoned. The persecution which 
he endured contributed to the more extensive 
preaching of Christ, and it aroused the spirit of 
rejoicing. The Colossians—whom he had not seen 
when the epistle was addressed to them—are 
reminded of the moral fertility of the Gospel of 
grace. The range of the message was the measure 
of its fruitfulness. Of that message, widely preached, 
accepted, and fertile, St. Paul was made a minister. 
His ministrations have to do with the Personal 
Christ. They are individual in the utterance of 
the word of warning; they are individual in the 
communication of instruction, in order that, indi¬ 
vidually, men may be presented to God. The 
mystery of Christ is as a fire in his bones. He 
craves intercession that “ God would open unto us 
a door of utterance.” The Epistle to the Ephesians 
is, confessedly, one of the profoundest portions of 
Holy Scripture. The message of the Gospel and 
its official heralds are here again indirectly men¬ 
tioned. “ The word of truth, the gospel of your 
salvation,” was announced, and was heard. It was 
followed by the repose of the soul in Christ, Who 
“came and preached peace to you which were afar 
off, and to them that were nigh.” 1 The contem¬ 
plation of the abounding mercies of redeeming love 
by which “ the Gentiles became fellow heirs, and 
of the same body, and partakers of his promise 
in Christ, by the gospel,” 3 causes the imprisoned 

1 Eph. ii. 17. 2 Epb. iii 6. 
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evangelist to contrast the moral splendour of grace 
with his own personal demerit, and conscious of his 
unworthiness, he exclaims, “ Unto me, who am less 
than the least of all saints, is this grace given, 
that I should preach among the Gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.” 1 Indeed, in this 
passage he seems as if flushed with holy pride as he 
remembers that of such a Master he is the minister, 
the prisoner, the slave. In a passage in the next 
chapter, the official designations of the ministry are 
given. They are declared to he the gift of the 
Ascended Christ to the Church, for the working 
out of purposes which embrace eternity in their 
momentous issues. Every designation is correlative 
to the publication, in some mode, of the Gospel. 
The panoply of the Christian soldier is, in the 
same way, correlative to the reception of the 
Gospel. And of all the disabilities under which 
the great missionary laboured; of all the objects 
then dear to his loving and to his large heart; 
of all the concerns that claimed regard from 
him, there was no concern so great, there was 
no object so essential, there was no disability so 
agonising as that which is exhibited even in 
the dim light of a Eoman prison, by the litany 
of love which he places upon the lips of his 
Ephesian converts: “ And for me, that utterance 
may be given unto me, that I may open my 
mouth boldly, to make known the mystery of 
the Gospel, for which I am an ambassador in 

1 Epb. iii. 8. 
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bonds : that therein I maj’ speak boldly, as I 
ought to speak.” 1 

The Pastoral Epistles are the latest records which 
wo possess from the pen of the Apostle. They 
concern the government of the Church of God. 
They were written, as their contents show, under 
the solemnising apprehensions which are inseparable 
from the close of life, and under the scarcely less 
solemnising conviction that the truth of God would 
be corrupted by the weakness and by the way¬ 
wardness of men. Hence his authoritative ad¬ 
monition to St. Timothy, to “ charge some that 
they teach no other doctrine.” 2 Hence, too, his 
suggestion that unwholesome doctrine is to be 
tested by the “ glorious gospel of the blessed God,” 
with which he was entrusted, and of which, he 
seems to rejoice in reiterating, he was “ordained a 
preacher, and an apostle, a teacher of the Gentiles 
in faith and verity.” 3 This didactic office is to 
be discharged by the bishop, and St. Timothy is 
enjoined to give attention to “ public reading, to 
exhortation, to doctrine.” Presbyters who especially 
“labour in the word and doctrine” are to be 
“ accounted worthy of double honour.” 4 The height 
of holy solemnity is reached when the aged apostle 
charges his son in the faith, to “ preach the 
word.” Later on, when describing the duties of 
the bishop, he emphasizes this : “ Holding fast the 
faithful word, as he hath been taught, that he 

1 Epb. vi. 19, 20. 

2 1 Tim. i. 3. 


3 1 Tim. ii. 7. 
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may be able by sound doctrine both to exhort and 
to convince the gainsayers.” 1 From this review 
of some of the incidental references to the place 
which the word of God and its publication occupy 
in the Church, we gather the supreme importance 
of the message, and the prominence of the didactic 
office by which the message was circulated. 

Nor is it otherwise in sub-apostolic writings, if 
allowance be made for the scanty records of an 
obscure and transitional period. The epistle which 
is attributed to St. Clement of Rome contains 
statements which imply the prominence which was 
then assigned to knowledge of the Scriptures and 
to the didactic office of the ministry. The Corin¬ 
thians are described as “ giving heed to His (God’s) 
words,” and as having “laid them up diligently in 
your hearts.” 2 Appeals are made to the Scriptures 
to indicate the cause of spiritual defection; to 
condemn jealousy, strife and self-assertion ; to 
stimulate souls to penitence, to obedience, to faith, 
to hirmility, and to peace. When the writer refers 
to St. Paul it is to mention that bis work as a 
preacher brought to him persecution, and even 
death. “ After that he had been seven times in 
bonds, had been driven into exile, had been stoned, 
had preached in the East and in the West, he 
won the noble renown which was the reward of his 
faith, having taught righteousness unto the whole 
world, and having reached the farthest bounds of 

1 Titus i. 9. 

2 Kal 7 rpo(rex 0 i/ T€s roi/s \ 6 yovs avrov eVtyUeXcDy iv€<TT€pvt(rp.{vo(. 777-6 rois cnrXayx^ois 
(1 Clem., ii.). 
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the West.” 1 I11 a section of the epistle which 

has created much controversy, the writer emphasizes 
the didactic office again aud again. “ The apostles 
received the Gospel for us from the Lord Jesus 
Christ; Jesus Christ was sent forth from God. So 
then Christ is from God, and the apostles are from 
Christ. Both, therefore, came of the will of God 
in the appointed order. Having, therefore, received 
a charge, and having been fully assured through 
the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
confirmed in the word of God with full assurance 
of the Holy Ghost, they went forth with the glad 
tidings that the kingdom of God should come. So 
preaching everywhere, in country and town, they 
appointed their first fruits, when they had proved 
them by the Spirit, to be bishops and deacons to 
them that should believe.” 2 In “ an ancient 
homily,” an incidental reference indicates the order 
and the mode of Christian worship—reminding us 
of the well-known passage in Justin Martyr, and 
the place which the “ exhortation ” occupied in 
personal as well as in social religion. “ After the 


1 Aid £i,Xov Kal 6 HavXos viroptevijs (3paftetov vrr^dei^ev, e7rrd/aj devpid <f>op£a as, 
<f>vyacevdels , Xi0av9eis, K))pv | y\_ev6~\p.evo$ tv re tt) d vaToXrj kcli h rrj duvet, rb 
7 evvaiov rrjs v ivreejs a trod kX£o $ £Xa(3ev, 5ikcuo<tvv7}v dida^as 6Xov rbv Kbaptov Kal 
eirl to reppta rfjs ovvetos eXOivv (1 Clem., v.). 

' 01 airbaToXot ijpuv evyjyyeXlvdrjaav and tov K vplov ’1 7)<rov XptVTov, 'hjeovs 6 
Xpiarbs curb tov OeoO e^eireiMpOT)’ 6 Xpivrbs olv airb tov OeoO, /cat oi a.Tr6<jTo\ot curb 
rou XpwTOv. iyivovTO ovv dpLfpbTepa evraKTivs £k OcXi'ipuiTOS OeoO. TrapayyeXlas ovv 
Xafibvres, Kal irXr}po<popr)d£vTes dia rrjs dvaaracreus tou Kvpiov TjfAtbv ’ Itjvov Xptvrov 
\al 7Tt<TT(i)d£vT€S £v Tip Xoyip tov 0eoD pteTa nXypoipoplas TTveuptaro ? ay tou e^rjXdov, 
evayyeXi^optevot Tt)v fiaviXelav tov OeoO pttXXetv tpx^Oat. Kara X^P as °^ v Kai 
TrdXets KijpvvvovTes Kadiaravov ras dirapxas avT&v, doKtptdiravTes Tip irvevptaTt, eis 
eTriVKoTrovs Kal btaKovovs tCov pteXXovrivv 7n<TTev€tv (1 Clem., xlii.). 
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God of truth hath been heard” (in the portion 
of Scripture publicly read), “ I read to you an 
exhortation to the end that ye may give heed to 
the things which are written, so that ye may 
save both yourselves and him that readeth in the 
midst of you.” 1 Barnabas, in the same level of 
thought, speaks of “a soul being saved by the 
word.” 2 

Ignatius is traditionally regarded as having 
“ enlightened every one’s understanding by his 
expositions of the Holy Scriptures.” 3 Polycarp— 
pious, consistent, and beloved—was beyond every¬ 
thing else, a teacher. Born, probably, in the year 
in which Jerusalem fell, a.d. 70 , he was acquainted 
with some of the holy apostles, by whom Irenagus 
states he was instructed, and even appointed to the 
office of the episcopate. Little as we have of the 
literature of the period, we have some reason to 
believe that Polycarp was diligent in the didactic 
side of his ministry. In one ancient fragment 
which has come down to us, he is stated to have 
preached at great length, and to have discoursed 

1 iiera top Qebv rrjs aXrjdeias apayiPibaKw l/fiip 2 pt€v£ip els to irpoaix €lv 
rots yeypaftp.ipois, cpa /eai eavTobs auarjTe Kal rbp apayiP&UKOPTa ip vp.ip 
(2 Clem., xix.). 

2 ’F.K^rjrijaeLs Kad'iKa(TT7}P r)p.ipap ra irpoauira tup aytup, 7 ) 61a \6yov gkottup Kal 
TropevofJLepos els rb irapaKaXkaai, Kal p.e\eTUP els to auaai ^tvxv v Ti V Xbyip (Barn. 
Ep., xix.). This text is sadly confused. The note is extracted from Dressel 
(Lips., 1863). In a note to the above, he says, “ forte 8ta Xoyov kottlup, i.e. 
instituendo et edocendo operam navans (sudans).” 

8 odep heatp oXlyois 'in irapafxipup rij eKKXrjoiq., [/cal] \bxvov bUyjp dei'KOv t^p 
SKaarov (puTlfap diapoiap dia ttjs tup ypa<pup e£eyr)<jeus (Martyr. Ign., Antiochene 
Acts, i.). Even though the Antiochene as well as the Roman Acts may be 
regarded as far from authentic history, the passage quoted is not without such 
value as may be fairly claimed for even traditional literature. 
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with effect upon the portion of Scripture which 
was read during the service. Reference is made 
to his great descriptive power; to his voice; to his 
gesture; to his look. This account is, however, 
generally discredited. But while its every state¬ 
ment may not be regarded as authentic, the reference 
herein made to his public work is probably true, 
because it is sustained by what is, undoubtedly, 
history. Irenreus, the disciple of Polycarp, as 
Polycarp was of St. John, has left us a very simple 
sketch of the martyr bishop. It appears in the 
well-known letter which Irenreus addressed to his 
pupil Florinus, the former companion and fellow- 
student of Polycarp, after he had lapsed into heresy. 
This letter is quoted by Eusebius. “ Irenreus, who, 
in a.d. 177 , became bishop of Lyons, writes to 
rebuke his old friend, and appeals to their common 
reminiscences, still so vivid, of the aged bishop 
of Smyrna.” “I can tell,” he writes, c< tlie very 
]dace in wdiich the blessed Polycarp used to sit 
when he discoursed, and his goings out, and his 
comings in, and his manner of life, and his personal 
appearance, and the discourses wdiich he held before 
the people, and how he would describe his inter¬ 
course w r ith John and with the rest of those who 
had seen the Lord, and how he would relate their 
words. And whatsoever things he had heard from 
them about the Lord, and about His miracles, and 
about His teaching, Polycarp, as having received 
them from eyewdtnesses of the life of the Word, 
would relate altogether in strict agreement with the 
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Scriptures.” 1 An earlier work of Irenseus contains 
a passage to the same effect. Polycarp “ always 
taught the things which he had learnt from the 
apostles, and which the Church had handed down, 
and which alone are true. To these things all the 
Asiatic Churches testify, as do also these men 
who have succeeded Polycarp down to the present 
time—a man who was of much greater weight, and 
a more stedfast witness of truth than Yalentinus, 
and Marcion, and the rest of the heretics. He it 
was who, coming to Rome in the time of Anicetus, 
caused many to turn away from the aforesaid 
heretics to the Church of Gfod, proclaiming that 
he had received this one and sole truth from the 
apostles—that, namely, which is handed down by 
the Church.” 2 Meagre as are the materials which 
have come to us for forming a full opinion about 
Polycarp, they are sufficient to show that he was 
a devout rather than a great man; that he was 
diligent in his study of the Scriptures ; that what- 

1 “ Locum clicere possim, in quo sedens beatus Polycarpus disserebat, pro¬ 
cessus quoqne ejus et ingressus, vitaeque modum et corporis speciem, sermones 
denique quos ad multitudinem habebat; et familiarem consuetudinem. quae 
illi cum Joanne, ac reliquis qui Dominum viderant, intercessit. ut narrabat, et 
qualiter dicta eorum commemorabat; quaeque de Domino ex ipsis audiverat, de 
miraculis illius etiam ac de doctrina, quae ab iis, qui verbum vitae ipsi con- 
spexerant, acceperat Polycarpus, qualiter referebat, cuncta Scripturis consona.” 
(Frag. Ep. ad Flor. ex Euseb. lib. v. E. H., c. 20, Grabe). 

2 “ Haec docuit semper quae ab apostolis didicerat, quae et ecclesia tradidit, 
et sola sunt vera. Et testimonium his perhibent quae sunt in Asia ecclesiae 
omnes, et qui usque adhuc successerunt Polycarpo : qui vir multo majoris 
authoritatis, et fidelior veritatis cst testis, quam Valentinus et Marcion, et 
reliqui qui sunt perversae sententiae. Is enim est qui sub Aniceto cum 
advenisset in urbem, multos ex his quos praediximus, haereticos convertit in 
ecclesiam Dei, unam et solam lianc veritatem annuncians ab apostolis per- 
cepisse, quam et ecclesia tradidit.” (Iren. adv. Haer., lib. iii., c. 3, Grabe.) 
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ever else lie may have been as a bishop, he was 
habitually employed in teaching the word of God, 
to which he referred in defence of truth and in 
rejection of error; and that when visiting Rome, 
he boldly contended for the faith once for all 
delivered to the saints ; and by publicly preaching 
the Word of Life, rescued many from the subtleties 
of heresy. The works of Irensens assign the same 
prominence to the didactic office, but, without any 
further primitive references. I ask you to observe 
the high position which is assigned to the didactic 
side of ministerial labour in our own Church. 
This is manifest from the Ordinal. 

In the office for the ordering of deacons, when the 
Bishop has laid his hands, “ severally upon the head 
of every one of them humbly kneeling before him,” 
and after the authorisation, “ then shall the Bishop 
deliver to every one of them the New Testament, 
saying, Take thou authority to read the Gospel in 
the Church of God, and to preach the same, if thou 
be thereto licensed by the Bishop himself.” 

When the deacon has purchased to himself a good 
degree, and is about to be admitted to the second 
order of the Christian ministry, immediately after 
the imposition of hands, the Church enjoins : “ then 
the Bishop shall deliver to every one of them kneel¬ 
ing, the Bible into his hand, saying, Take thou 
authority to preach the Word of God, and to minis¬ 
ter the holy sacraments in the congregation, where 
thou shalt be lawfully appointed thereto.” Like¬ 
wise, in the ordinal for the consecration of bishops, 
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after the same solemn function has been performed 
upon the newly consecrated bishop, the rubric en¬ 
joins, “Then the Archbishop shall deliver him the 
Bible.” Now, this ritual is an object lesson given 
by the Church. It indicates at least two truths of 
primary importance, viz., the publication of the 
doctrine, and the custody of the record. The ritual 
is as old as the Apostolic Constitutions. In the 
section which treats of the election and ordination 
of bishops, these words are found: “ Silence being 
made, let one of the principal bishops, together with 
two others, stand near to the altar, the rest of the 
bishops and presbyters praying silently, and the 
deacons holding the divine gospels open upon the 
head of him that is to be ordained.” 1 This act 
symbolises the didactic office as the especial work 
of either presbyter or bishop. The same significant 
rite was decreed by the Fourth Council of Carthage. 
The bishop was to testify before the congregation 
to the purity, the faith, and the conversation of the 
candidate. Then, in their presence, he is to place a 
Bible in his hands with these words : “ Take thou 
this book and be thou a reader of the Word of God, 
which office if thou discharge faithfully and profit¬ 
ably thou shalt have part with those who have 
ministered the Word of God.” 2 This, the earlier 

1 oudTrr}S ycvo pLfrrjs, ds tcov Trpwrcov eTTUJKOTrcov a/xa Kal dvalv htpois, ttXtjgiov tov 
dvaia<TT7)piov ecrrcbs, t&v \oittQv eTTiaKOTrcov Kal TrpeapOrtpuv aicoTrrj 7 Tpo<Tevxojxkvtav> 
tCov 5t StaKdvuv ra deia evayy k\ia iirl ttjs tov x €L porovovp.kvov K€<pa\rjs aveirTvypL&a 
Karexovriov, \ey erw irpbs Qeov (tt epi x ei P 0T0VL ^ v ) lib. viii., c. 4). 

2 Lector cum ordinatur, faciat de illo verbum episcopus ad plebem indicans 
ejus fidcm ac vitans, atquc ingcnium. Post hsec, spectante plebe tradat ei 
codicem, de quo lecturus est, dicens ad eum : Accipe, et esto lector [margin 
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use in both the East and West, is iu marked contrast 
to the Roman form. In the Roman Catholic 
ordinal, the candidate priests are anointed, then the 
vessels which belong to the celebration of the Mass 
are delivered to the candidate, with the words “ Re¬ 
ceive thou power to offer sacrifices to God, and to 
celebrate masses for the living and for the dead.” 1 
The sacerdotal character of the Roman ordinal is in 
emphatic contrast to the didactic character of the 
Anglican. The former is a novelty. The latter is 
scriptural and apostolic. It preserves the truth 
which God has again and again revealed in Holy Writ. 
It assures us that the weight of the living oracles is 
entirely on the side of the theory which regards “ the 
Word of Truth ” as the normal means by which He 
wills to generate eternal life in the souls of men. 

This theory invests the ministry of the word with 
awful solemnity. It is a perpetual incentive to holy, 
to painful, to unsparing anxiety to maintain the most 
scrupulous fidelity towards the message itself. That 
fidelity must maintain its claims; must publish its 
contents ; must realize the universality of its range ; 
and it will be strengthened for the toil implied by 

“relator”] verbi Dei, habiturus, si fidelitcr et utiliter impleveris officium, 
partem cum eis qui verbum Dei ministraverint. (!Sac. Cone. Phil. Labbe et 
Gabr. Cossart, S. J., Florentine, mdcclix, t. ter., c. viii., p. 951.) 

1 Then he delivers to each one successively a chalice with wine and water, and 
a paten with a host lying upon it; they receive the latter (the host) between 
the fore and middle fingers ; and they touch, at the same time, the bowl of the 
ebaliee, and the paten, while the Pontiff says to each one : “ Accipe potestatem 
offerre sacrificium Deo, missasque celebrare, tarn pro vivis, quam pro defunet.is. 
In nomine Domini. R. Amen.” This delivery of the vessels and the words are 
the essential ordaining act. Prior to this point, the candidates are described 
as ordinandi. They arc now ordinati . {Hornish llites ) Offices, etc., p. 50. 
Foye, London: 1851). 
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these obligations through the personal faith of the 
minister in the Divinity, in the authority, and in the 
sufficiency of the message. 

1 . The Word of God, as it is now possessed 
by His ministry, and as it is now witnessed to and 
guarded by His Church, claims to be the revela¬ 
tion of His will and the expression of the Holy 
Ghost. It is the Divine message to mankind. It 
speaks with the voice of conscious authority. It 
addresses man as if it came fresh from the Personal 
God. “ Thus saith the Lord ” announces in the same 
breath the origin and the nature of the message. The 
contents of the word sustain this suggestion of its 
origin. In no other volume is there such a revelation 
of the nature, the character, the attributes of God. 
In no other volume is there such an exposition of 
the nature, the character, the needs of man. With 
regard to these, the lapse of ages ; the ever new yet 
ever old experiences of humanity ; the records of 
history, the most ancient or the most recent, show 
that no feature of human life, no subtlety of the 
sinful soul, no inner or outer phase of being, is 
omitted from the pages of this revelation. It is a 
summary of human thought. It is a thesaurus in 
which men may discern the germs of the noblest 
philosophies, the subtlest systems, the most in¬ 
fluential principles, the simplest truths. It is as rich 
in its anticipations of the hopes of the philosophic 
optimist, as it is in its explanations of all that 
perplexes and bewilders the philosophic pessimist. 
Herein the disciple of Leibnitz may find encourage- 
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ment. Herein the disciple of Hartmann may find 
the solution of his problem, and the solvent of his 
despair. “ Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest ” 
the word of God, and as you observe its acquaint¬ 
ance with the workings of the human heart; with 
the sorrows, the subtleties, the sins of human life; 
with the vanities which cheat us, with the principles 
which govern us ; with the motives which actuate 
us, in all ages of individual life ; in all periods of 
human history; in all eras and epochs of social 
progress, you w’ill be led to adopt the conclusion 
with regard to the word written, which men of old 
adopted with regard to the Word Incarnate : “ He 

knew what was in man” ; or, to put the thought in a 
way which asserts the production of the revelation to 
he equally beyond man’s capacity and his disposition : 
“The Bible is not such a book as man would have 
written if he could ; or could have written, if he 
would.” 1 It is inspired by Almighty God. 

This authority of Revelation is sustained by its 
anticipations of modern science, 2 by its consonance 
with the ever-multiplying discoveries which intrepid 
penetration is making in stones, in monuments, in 
inscriptions; by the increasing wealth of docu¬ 
mentary evidence, and by the growing testimony 
which is borne by history to the fulfilment of 
prophecy. Viewing these contributions cumu¬ 
latively, one may adopt the sagacious language of 
Butler, with regard to the evidence of Christianity, 


1 Henry Rogers. 

2 Vide Note on Inspired Anticipations of Modern Science. 
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and, applying it to tlie Inspiration of Holy Scripture, 
we may say : “ Tlie evidence of Inspiration will be a 
long series of things, reaching, as it seems, from the 
beginning of the world to the present time, of great 
variety and compass, taking in both the direct and 
also the collateral proofs, and making up, all of them 
together, one argument: the conviction arising from 
which kind of proof may be compared to what they 
call tlie effect in architecture, or other works of art.” 1 
The minister of the Church of Christ, in the prosecu¬ 
tion of his didactic work, must never lower the claim 
thus made by the Holy Scripture. Inspiration is the 
fundamental doctrine upon which the “sufficiency” 
and the supremacy of Holy Writ reposes. 

2 . He must also be faithful in the publication of 
its contents. These admit of neither addition nor 
subtraction. In the period which is represented by 
the Pentateuch, God issued that prohibition which 
speaks to the Christian Church, with trumpet tongue, 
to-day. It was of His holy law that He said : “Ye 
shall not add unto the word which I command you, 
neither shall ye diminish aught from it.” 2 The 
reason which Jehovah assigned implies the profound 
and practical affinity there is between Divine truth 
and human obedience. Man acquires aid, in the 
way of natural consequence, from obedience to 
Divine command, by which larger demands upon his 
obedience may be made and a heartier obedience 
may be rendered. Later on, the prohibition has a 
wider range. It extends to “ what thing soever I 

1 Analogy , Partii., c. vii. 


2 Dent. iv. 2. 
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command you observe to do it, thou slialt not add 
thereto, nor diminish from it.” 1 The Psalter rings 
with stanzas and with songs, the theme of which is 
the word of God. The utterances of Jeremiah are 
sanctioned and are strengthened hy the reiteration of 
the legal prohibition. We may reasonably assume 
that the New Testament is to be guarded by a 
similar restraint. The authority of the Redeemer, 
the witness of the Church, and the nature of the case, 
forbid us to consign the New Testament to the 
keeping of looser safeguards than those which so faith¬ 
fully preserved the record of the Old. We may not add 
to, nor diminish aught from, the revelation of God. 
Nor may it be corrupted. As early as the days which, 
are covered by the preface to St. Luke’s Gospel, and 
as late as those which are represented by the Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, or, later still, by that to the 
Corinthians, there were men who adulterated its 
truth. Admonished by the voice of expostulation ; 
deterred by the remembrance of the schisms and of 
the heresies which, through a partial and even frac¬ 
tional publication of the word of God, have again 
and again broken the unity of the Church, the 
minister of Christ must be faithful to the fulness 
of that word. If he would be “ free of the blood 
of all men,” he must “ prophesy according to the 
proportion of faith.” 2 He must not shun “to 
declare all the counsel of God.” 3 He will remem¬ 
ber that organic unity is no less a mark of the 
living oracles than it is of a living man. Scrip- 

1 Deut. xii. 32. 2 Rom. xii. 6, 3 Acts xx. 27. 
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tine is not like a sand heap, from which grain 
after grain may be withdrawn, and it is a sand 
heap still. It is rather like a chronometer, with 
pivots, screws, wheels, chains, dial-plate, figures, and 
hands, each and all related to the other, the removal 
of any one of which is to disintegrate the unity and 
to imperil the utility of the whole. Bearing this in 
mind, the minister of God will have no sympathy 
with any system which narrows the Gospel of Christ 
to the announcement of one class of truths. He will 
be warned by the way in which Comte on the one 
hand, and Newman on the other, presented a defective 
religion. Auguste Comte admitted but two factors 
in his conception of religion. This is implied with 
sufficient clearness in the account which he gives of 
the term. “Religion,” he says, “expresses that 
state of complete harmony peculiar to human life, 
in its collective as well as in its individual form, 
where all the parts of life are ordered in their natural 
relations to each other.” Individuality and collec¬ 
tivity are the dual phases of life, each implying a 
special quality in religion. The grand task of 
religion is to regulate the individual, and to com¬ 
bine different individual lives. This combination is 
the ideal Great Being. This is the Humanity which 
the individual is to apostrophise and adore. Of God, 
Comte knows nothing. Newman, in his earlier, 
and, it may have been, happier experiences, wellnigh 
touched the philosophy of the great Frenchman. He 
too, accepted a dualistic religion. Let him be heard 
in his own sad words :—“ One of the first books I 
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read was a work of Romaine’s ; I neither recollect 
the title nor the contents, except one doctrine, which 
of course I do not include among those which I 
believe to have come from a Divine source—viz., the 
doctrine of final perseverance. I received it at once, 
and believed that the inward conversion of which I 
was conscious (and of which I am still more certain 
than that I have hands and feet), would last into the 
next life, and that I was elected to eternal glory. 
I have no consciousness that this belief had any 
tendency whatever to lead me to be careless about 
pleasing God. I retained it till the age of twenty- 
one, when it gradually faded away; but I believe 
that it had some influence on my opinions, in the 
direction of those childish imaginations which I have 
already mentioned—viz., in isolating me from the 
objects which surrounded me, in confirming me in 
my mistrust of the reality of material phenomena, 
and making me rest in the thought of two, and two 
only, absolute and luminously self-evident beings, 
myself and my Creator, for while I considered myself 
predestined to salvation, my mind did not dwell 
upon others, as fancying them simply passed over, 
not predestined to eternal death. I only thought of 
the mercy to myself. 1 

Many and serious thoughts are suggested by this 
melancholy exposure of spiritual isolation ; and by 
the rejection of a doctrine which many profound 
thinkers have read out of the Redeemer’s language ; 
have found in the nature of the life which He 


Apologia, p. 4. 
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bestows; in the sympathetic hallelujahs of the 
heavenly host over the penitent, and in the strong 
consolations of apostolic assurance. But these ideas 
must be now ignored in favour of the point which 
justifies the citation. Newman’s religion was dual. 
It was God and his own soul. “ My mind did not 
dwell upon others.” Thus, as it has been acutely 
observed, “ as Comte leaves out the Deity from 
his elementary conceptions, another school leaves 

out the world.The one system passes into 

Secularism ; the other into Mysticism. The fulness 
of truth springs from the co-ordination of both .” 1 
The Gospel of Christ, as the revelation of “ the 
whole counsel of God,” supplements the deficiency 
of Positivism by the revelation of God in Christ. 
It further asserts the position of the “ world,” as 
within the range of Redemption, and thus supple¬ 
ments the deficiency of which Newman writes in 
his Apologia. In doing both it places religion 
upon a perfect basis. It makes man the unit of its 
influence; the world as the society in which it is 
to operate ; God as the Being to Whom both tend 
and by Whom both are drawn. It is the work of 
the ministry to exhibit the relationship of Christ 
Jesus to each. The indication of that relationship 
is seen to shimmer amid the darkness of the ante¬ 
diluvian days. It flashes, meteor like, across the 
firmament which hung over the Hebrew people, 
gleaming amid the gloom of smoking furnace, of 
fiery pillar, of kindly light. It becomes brighter 

1 Gospel of the Resurrection (Westcott), p. 254. 
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and broader, like an Alpine sunrise, as the day 
grows apace, until, in the fulness of time, the 
high noon of heaven’s light bathes a weary world 
with the beams of the Sun of Righteousness. 

To those who have eyes to see Him, Christ is the 
Light of all the ages, even as He is the Light of 
all Scripture; be it historical, or ritual, or martial, 
or proverbial, or poetical, or predictive, each receives 
illumination from the “ Sun of our Souls.” And he 
who preaches Christ, as Christ is “preached in the 
Scriptures,” can never be reproached with the sin 
of sectarianism; can never be charged with a 
narrowness, which practically disparages a vast 
amount of the revelation of God; can never be 
guilty of the blood of men ; can never be dwarfed 
by the reactionary influences which always take 
revenge upon a preacher of Divine truth by making 
him the antitype of his dwarfed declaration. For 
the salvation of the souls of men ; for the advance¬ 
ment of the Kingdom of Christ; for the glory and 
for the praise of God, preach Christ. Your message 
will never lack variety. There is not a field of 
thought or of enterprise which He has not touched. 
Do you want to preach creation ? Then preach 
Christ, for “without Him was not anything made 
that was made.” 1 Do you want to preach philosophy? 
Then preach Christ, Who “ is the wisdom of God.” 2 
Do you want to preach the unity of the human race 
as the conclusion of ethnology; or the limitations 
of national boundaries; or the reign and the ruin of 


* St. John i. 3. 


2 1 Cor. i. 24. 
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empires; or the dependence of the meanest and 
of the mightiest upon a sovereign will ? Then 
preach Christ, “ Who hath made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth ; and hath determined the times before 
appointed, and the bounds of their habitation.” 1 
Above all preach Him as the sole expression of 
the love of God ; as the unique and accepted and 
final Propitiation for the sins of the whole world; 
as the Life and as the Light of men ; as the “ Head 
of the Church, which is His Body.” Thus will 
His commissioned ambassador be faithful to the 
contents of that revelation with which he is en¬ 
trusted. Thus will he deliver, expound, and enforce 
dogmatic truth. 2 

3 . He must be faithful to the universality of its 
range. Every man has an interest in the Word 
Incarnate. Every man has a redemptive right to 
be informed of that interest. The announcement of 
this intelligence is entrusted to the Church of Christ, 
who commissioned and constituted the Christian 
Ministry for this especial purpose. This width of 
range is implied in the Person of Christ. He total¬ 
ised humanity. This is declared in Holy Scripture. 

The Abrahamic promises are inclusive of every 

1 Acts xvii. 26. 

2 “ Every effective preacher must do more than preach mere morals. The 
human race has hitherto been led, not by precept, but by dogma. It is not the 
example of a holy life, but the assertion of a separate creed, of new privileges, 
resting on new beliefs, which has reformed the world once and again. If, 
therefore, in the present times of discussion, of historical criticism, of speculative 
interest in religion, a preacher avoids dogma, he is not likely to produce any 
permanent effect .”—(Modern Preaching, by Professor Mahaffy, sec. xxv., p. 79.) 
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variety of race. In Christ “ all the families of the 
earth are blessed.” The words of the Lord Jesus 
are to the same purport. He came “ to seek and to 
save that which was lost,” 1 and He came as the gift 
of everlastiug love. This doctrine is assumed and 
asserted by the apostles. St. Paul considers “ the 
universality of the dispensation is proved by the 
unity of the Dispenser. The existence of different 
dispensations for different portions of the human 
race would seem inconsistent with the conception of 
one supreme all ruling Creator.” 2 The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews says that Jesus, “ by the 
grace of God, tasted death for every man,” 3 a doctrine 
which reiterates the sentiment of the Pastoral 
Epistles, where universal redemption is traced up to 
the will of God. 

This, the world-wide sphere in which the message 
is to run, and in which the ministry is to toil, is in 
strong contrast with other systems, which are either 
topical, or tribal, or national. It charges the 
Christian minister with a peculiar responsibility. 
This is the nerve of pastoral visitation. The lan¬ 
guage of the Good Shepherd is heard through the 
Church, and in all the ages. “ He calleth His own 
sheep by name.” 4 This individuality of sympathy 
reappears in apostolic life. 


1 St. Luke xix, 10. 

2 6s -jravTas avOpuirovs OtXei trudrjvcu Kal eis tTriyvuaiv ct\ 770 €tas eXdeiu. ds yap 
06os, eTs Kal pL€<r(T7)s 0eou Kal avdpuTrwv avOpojTros Xpia rds T^crovs (1 Tim. ii. 
4).— ride Ellicott, in loc. 

3 Heb. ii. 9. 

* St. John x. 3. 
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It is implied by the conditions under which the 
ministry laboured in apostolic and in subsequent 
times, as well as by the varied character of the 
message itself. The Christian preacher will find in 
the word of G-od every mode of address; every 
moral stimulant to decision, to action, to self- 
sacrifice ; every form of appeal is adjusted to the 
tone, to the temper, and to every variety of in¬ 
dividual character. Revelation has its woes and 
it has its warnings. It has its entreaties, and its 
expostulations. It has its menacings, retributive, 
judicial, and certain. It has its invitations, its 
promises, its prospects. It has its laws, its precepts, 
its restraints, its incentives. These imply individual 
adaptation. 

There is no phase of character, in the infinite 
variety of the human family, omitted from, or un¬ 
recognised by, the morals or by the ethics of the 
Scriptures. The whole human family has, conse¬ 
quently, a share in the literature of God’s mighty 
love. The herald who proclaims that love must be 
as varied in his announcement as is the message. 
He must not dilute its declarations, nor relax its 
restraints, nor narrow the area in which its glorious 
tidings are to circulate. Publicly and from house to 
house, the whole counsel of God is to be taught and 
preached. In the publication of His message, he 
will bear in mind that “ the grace of God which 
bringeth salvation hath appeared unto all men,” 1 
and therefore, grace, as he proclaims it, knows. 

1 Tit. ii. 11 . 
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nothing of a doctrine which is the counterpart of 
the physical hypothesis of “ natural selection.” God 
has His electing right. It is exercised “ according 
to the election of grace.” Its exercise may be 
recognised and accepted and rejoiced in, when the 
word of God is received. But this need not 
narrow the Christian doctrine, which is implied by 
the Person, as well as involved in the work of the 
Redeemer, which was practically adopted by the 
apostles, and is scattered broadcast upon the pages 
of the sacred Scriptirres. There are, there ever have 
been, those who would limit the work as well as Iho 
words of eternal Love. There were the Jews who 
would have tolerated the Christ, had He said “ God 
so loved the Jew that He gave to them His only 
begotten Son.” There are the Reprobationists who 
practically revise the Redemptive Evangel of the 
Lord Christ, and who represent Him as declaring 
“ God so loved the elect.” Thus, the universality 
of the range of the message is abridged; a series of 
heresies are generated; a series of Scriptures are 
cancelled; and the labours of the ministry are sub¬ 
ject to hemiplegia. These are fearful results, but 
they belong to the issues of a dreadful doctrine—a 
doctrine so dreadful that I hesitate not to say that, if 
the umbrage of the tropical forests were crushed into 
the dryness and into the deadness of an autumn 
leaf; if every constellation that birrns in the 
infinite immensities of space were by some pheno¬ 
menal convulsion reduced to darkness or to nothing¬ 
ness ; if the laughter of the ocean’s waves, the 
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rippling of the rills, and the roar of all the Niagaras 
were hushed into the silence and the stillness of 
death, the reduction of the infinitely great into the 
infinitely tiny would not be as wonderful, as start¬ 
ling, shall I add as shocking, as the reduction of all 
the entreaties and the promises which burn along 
the moral firmament of the Gospel to the icy heart¬ 
lessness of a system, whose highest virtue is the 
temporal triumph of human logic over the eternal 
declaration of Divine love. 

4 . Furthermore. The minister must have faith 
in his message. When St. Paul described his 
official position, with respect to the Gentiles, he 
declares that his work was prosecuted “in faith and 
in verity.” He believed this message to be equal 
to every strain to which it wotrld be submitted. 
It was “ the power of God unto salvation.” Thus 
persuaded, he spoke as if he was possessed of and 
as if he was possessed by an indubitable truth. 
Hence his heart was at rest. His conviction was 
intelligent, was vigorous, was aggressive. His utter¬ 
ance was clear, was cogent, was complete. His 
work was the practical counterpart of his message. 
Hearers are always helped by the “ much assur¬ 
ance” of their teacher. Conviction in a speaker is 
a powerful auxiliary towards its reproduction in a 
hearer. “ Unless the minister that preacheth be on 
fire, he inflameth not him to whom he preacheth.” 1 
But without pursuing this line of reflection any 

i “ Nisi enim ardeat minister praedicans, non accendit eum cui pra?dicat ” 
(Augustine, Ps. ciii.). 
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further, and yet without travelling far afield from 
my special theme, I may say, finally, that the pub¬ 
lication of the Gospel of Christ, in accordance with 
the conditions which have been suggested, was the 
magnum opus of the Christian ministry in apostolic 
times. That work contributed enormously to the 
spread and ultimately to the triumph of Christianity. 
It is, curiously enough, omitted by Gibbon from his 
category of the causes which produced such an un¬ 
paralleled result. Yet, what history of the progress 
of the Kingdom of Christ would be complete which 
omitted the results that followed the faithful and the 
prayful exercise of the didactic office, as the chief 
agency by which the means that God hath devised 
“ that His banished be not expelled from Him ” 
should be universally proclaimed ? It is recognised 
as the prominent feature in the episcopacy of 
Ignatius, when he governed the Church of Antioch. 
Expository preaching is stated to be the means 
whereby, like a lamp of God, he illuminated the 
mind of everyone. Polycarp, the venerable, the 
blessed, the courageous, “ was found an apostolic 
and prophetic,” yea, “a distinguished teacher.” It 
is implied by the suggestion of Irenaeus that in his 
day many barbarous nations had the traditional 
faith of the Church written in their hearts by 
the Holy Spirit, without the instrumentality of 
paper and ink. Nor may we omit that Eusebius, 
and Origen, and Jerome, name the various places in 
which the holy apostles laboured as preachers of the 
everlasting Gospel. Time would fail me to tell of 
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Chrysostom, 1 in Antioch, where his expositions 
of God’s word attracted the masses ; aroused their 
consciences; changed the current of their lives; 
desolated the theatres; emptied the circus ; filled 
the churches, and glorified God. Constantinople 
was soon to be at his feet. There again, by the 
power of his didactic gifts, adorned by the still 
higher power of the Gospel which he daily preached, 
the great city was moved. 

And it may be accepted as axiomatic that wherever 
didactics hold their rightful place in the work of the 
ministry, there Holy Scripture will be honoured. Of 
this the Homilies of St. Chrysostom afford abundant 
and telling illustration. The anxiety of the preacher 
that his hearers should be familiar with Holy Writ 

1 The life and the labours of St. John Chrysostom are amongst the most 
powerful vindications we possess of the supreme importance of expository 
preaching. His ten years’ residence at Antioch was given in the main to this 
work. His habit was to take a sacred book, and expound it, verse by verse, 
from the beginning to the end. Suidas and Cassiodorus state that he wrote 
commentaries on the whole Bible. If he did, many of them are lost, and, 
judging by what we possess, most of them were probably homiletical. “Two 
points,” we are told, “ cannot fail to arrest the notice of anyone who reads these 
homilies through. First, the profound acquaintance of their author with Holy 
Scripture; extending apparently with equal force to every part of the sacred 
volume. Secondly, upon Scripture all his arguments are based ; in none of his 
controversial homilies does Chrysostom take his stand upon the platform of 
existing tradition, or rely on the authority of the Church alone ; “ To the law 
and to the testimony is always the way with him.” (Vide, Life of St. John 
Chrysostom , by Stephens, p. 122.) He always preached twice, and occasionally 
even as frequently as five times a week. His “ occasional ” sermons are exuberant, 
grand, lengthy. His expositions are clear and practical and hortatory. St. 
Thomas Aquinas is said {Diet. Christ. Dio.) to have stated that he would rather 
possess Chrysostom’s ninety homilies on St. Matthew “ than be the master of all 
Paris.” The First Homily, “ a fruitful exhortation to the reading and knowledge 
of Holy Scripture,” mentions St. Chrysostom as “ the great clerk and godly 
preacher ” who “ saith, whatsoever is required to salvation of man is fully con¬ 
tained in the Scripture of God.” 
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breaks out again and again. “I desire,” he exclaims, 
“ to ask one favour of you all, before I touch on the 
words of the Gospel; do not you refuse my request, 
for I ask nothing heavy or burdensome, nor, if 
granted, will it be useful only to me who receive, but 
also to you who grant it, and perhaps far more so to 
you. What, then, is it that I require of you ? That 
eacli of you take in hand the section of the Gospels 
which is to be read among you on the first day of the 
week, or even on the Sabbath, and before the day 
arrive, that he sit down at home, and read it through, 
and often carefully consider its contents, and examine 
all its parts well. . . . And when you have tried, in 
a word, every point, so go to hear it read.” 1 He then 
expatiates upon the advantage such a habit would be 
to him as a preacher and to them as hearers. He 
deals, in the most incisive way, with the excuses 
which were made by those who neglected the 
reading and the study of the Scriptures. He taunts 
them with having time for business, for social 
appointments, for loitering in the theatres, and for 
horse races. He never hears a complaint of want of 
time for these. Another excuse, which would occur 
to us as remarkable, because printing was then 
unknown, is regarded by him as the “most foolish of 
these sluggards; that they have not the books in 
their possession. Now as to the rich, it is ludicrous 
that we should regard this excuse ; but because I 
imagine that many of the poorer sort continually use 
it, I would gladly ask, if every one of them does not 

1 In Joanne m y Ilomilia si. (Montfaucon, Parisiis). 
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have all the instruments of the trade which he works 
at, full and complete, though poverty stand in his 
way ? Is it not then a strange thing, in that case, 
to throw no blame on poverty, but to use every 
means that there be no obstacle from any quarter 
but when we might gain such great advantage, to 
lament our want of leisure and our poverty ? ni In 
another exposition he boldly advances an opinion 
which will be read by some with impatience. Every¬ 
thing else is a bywork compared with the superlative 
duty of hearing the Scriptiu’es. “ Let us,” he pleads, 
“learn to consider all things secondary to the 
hearing the w r ord of God, and to deem no season 
unseasonable.” 2 “ Let food and baths and dinner 

and the other things of this life have their appointed 
time, but let the teaching of heavenly philosophy 
have no separate time. Let every season belong to 
it.” 3 The holy Gospels and the Divine words of 
the prophets should be the theme of general con¬ 
versation ; and he pours a flood of ridicule upon 
the staple topics of frivolity and of gossip. The 
eagerness of the woman of Samaria to hear the 
teaching of Christ is contrasted with the carelessness 
and indifference around him. “ Which of you when 
in his house takes some Christian book in hand, and 
goes over its contents, and searches the Scriptures ? 
None can say that he does so, but with most we shall 
find draughts and dice, but books nowhere, except 

1 In Joannem , Homilia xi. (Montfaucon, Parisiis). 

2 Ovk odv Kal ijfjLeis ivrevdev SiZcLx®&l xev tt&vtcl irapepya rideadcu ttjs detas atcpoa- 
crecos kcll p.7)Siva Kaipov &Kaipov elvat vop.i^eiv (Horn, xviii. 4). 

3 Horn . xviii. 4. 
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among a few. And even these few have the same 
dispositions as the many, for they tie up their books, 
and keep them always in fine cases, and all their care 
is for the fineness of the parchments, and the beauty 
of the letters, not for reading them. ... I do not 
hear any one glory that he knows the contents, hut 
that he hath a book written in letters of gold. And 
what gain, tell me, is this ? The Scriptures were 
not given us for this only, that we might have them 
in books, but that we might engrave them on our 
hearts. For this kind of possession, the keeping the 
commandments merely in letter, belongs to Jewish 
ambition; but to us the Law was not so given 
at all, but in the fleshly tables of our hearts. And 
this I say not to prevent you from procuring Bibles; 
on the contrary, I exhort and earnestly pray that 
you do this, but I desire that from these books you 
convey the letters and sense into your understand¬ 
ing, that so it may be purified when it receiveth 
the meaning of the writing. For if the devil will 
not dare to approach a house where a Gospel is 
lying, much less will any evilspirit even touch or 
enter a soul which bears about with it such senti¬ 
ments as it contains. Sanctify then thy soul, sanctify 
thy body, by having these ever in thy heart and 
on thy tongue. . . . The Scriptures are Divine 
charms. Let us then apply to ourselves and to 
the passions of our souls the remedies to be 
derived from them. For if we understand what 
it is that we read, we shall hear it with much 
readiness. I am always saying this, and will not 
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cease to say it.” 1 Sanctification is by “the gift 
of the Spirit,” and “by the word.” “As also 
Paul saith concerning the Church, that he hath 
sanctified it by the word. For the word of Grod is 
wont also to cleanse.” In this connexion, he is 
expounding the sacred prayer of our Lord, “ Sanctify 
them through Thy truth.” 2 “It seems,” he adds, 
“ to signify something else, such as this : ‘ Set them 
apart for the word, and for preaching.’ ” 3 In truth 
St. Chrysostom’s estimate of the Holy Scriptures is 
of the very highest kind. They elevate the soul. 
They refine the mind. They exalt hope, strengthen 
faith, and minister to spiritual progress. They safe¬ 
guard the believer from satanic assault. They draw 
down the grace of the Spirit. They chase away 
anger. They are the only means whereby heresy can 
be overcome. “ Had you given heed to the Scrip¬ 
tures ; had you sharpened yourselves each day, I 
would not have advised you to flee the combat with 
the heretics, but would have counselled you to 
grapple with them; for strong is truth. But since 
you know not how to use the Scriptures, I fear the 
struggle, lest they take you unarmed and cast you 
down. For there is nothing, there is nothing weaker 
than those who are bereft of the aid of the Spirit.” 4 

Such xitterances as to Holy Scripture might 
be easily multiplied. They show the importance 

1 Ilom . xxxii. 3. 

2 St. John xvii. 17. 

3 5ok€l 5i {lot Kai Zrepov drj\ovv t6 ayiaaov avrovs. oiovet t6 a(poptaov aurods Tip 
\6yip Kal rip K7]pvyp.an (Horn, lxxxii. 1). 

4 Horn. lxvi. 3. 
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which thus early was attached to revelation. They 
vindicate—if anything be required to vindicate— 
the official language and the liturgical use of the 
Anglican Church with regard to the paramount 
position of Holy Writ, in theology, in asto ral 
work, in personal religion. They explain the secret 
of Chrysostom’s power. They justify the claim 
which is here made for the idactic side of minis¬ 
terial work. 

Nor was it otherwise with Basil and the Gregorios 
in the East, and with St. Ambrose and St. Augustine 
in the West. 

Indeed, for the first four centuries of the 
Church’s history, the didactic office was, as God 
designed it to he, the effective agency by which the 
knowledge of His love was to be promulgated ; 1 and, 
whether we turn to the attitude of the Church 
towards the catechumens, comprising the audicntes 
or the competentes ; or towards the baptized ; or 
towards the masses of the population, the verdict 
of history is that for at least twelve generations 
of human life the word of the Risen and Returning 
Redeemer was implicitly obeyed. The Gospel was 
preached to every creature. The effects of this 
work, so far as I may be enabled to trace them, shall 
engage us when next I address you. 

1 “Not only do the parting words of our Lord specially enjoin it (preaching), 
but the gTeat conquests of the early Church, so far as they can be ascribed to any 
human effort, are commonly ascribed to it” (Modern Preaching, by Professor 
Mahaffy). 


LECTURE VI. 


“ The works which the Father hath given Me to finish, the same works that 
I do, bear witness of Me, that the Father hath sent Me.”—S t. John v. 36. 



'HE relationship which exists between Christ and 


His Church implies the repetition, through 
all the ages, of the ministerial experiences of the 
Master, by the Body which has been quickened 
by, and which is the expression of, the Holy Spirit. 
There is a sense—assured, awful, perpetual—in 
which apostolic language may be appropriated by 
the members of the Body of Christ. They may 
say, as with one voice, and that the voice of the 
Church, “as He was so we are in this world.” Of 
the many and varied experiences in which the 
Church thus perpetuates the earthly life of her Lord, 
there is not one in which this solemn privilege is 
more apparent than that which is represented 
by our Lord’s appeal to evidence, in vindication of 
His claims, and in the rejection of these claims by 
those to whom the appeal is made. The chapter 
from which the passage which has just been read 
is found, illustrates the truth of both statements. 
It serves many purposes in theology and in morals. 
It is sufficient for my purpose to remember that it 
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contains a distinct declaration that the Redeemer 
appealed to His works as so many proofs of the 
Divinity of His Mission. “ The very works that I 
do, bear witness of Me, that the Father hath sent 
Me.” 1 

The bearing which this doctrine has npon the 
apologetic aspect of ministerial labour is manifest. 
The work of the Church of Christ is, as I have 
endeavoured to establish, largely didactic. The 
message which He bears to a world morally diseased 
and legally condemned is one of Keconciliation to 
God, and of Eternal Life through His Son. The 
evangel is both “ the word of life ” and the “ word 
of peace.” It is both, so far as it proclaims Christ 
as “Life,” and Christ as “Peace.” And if the 
Christian ministry was instituted to perpetuate 
amongst mankind the Mission, Redemptive and 
Remedial, of the Lord Jesus Christ, every faithful 
steward of the “ mysteries of God ” ought, in full 
consciousness of the Presence and of the Power of 
Christ, to be ready to say, “ The works that I do bear 
witness of me.” Such a statement would be an 
appeal to evidence. It would be an invitation to 
men to inquire into the nature of the works to which 
the appeal was made, with the view of ascertaining 
whether or not they sustain the claim which they 
were cited to substantiate. In making this appeal, 
the individual minister will never forget that the 
Word is not His. It is God’s. Neither dare he for- 

1 aura ratpya & iytb 7 roiuj, fxapTvpet irepl cfiov 6'rt 6 7 Tari)p /xe diriaTa\K€ (St. John 
y. 36). 
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get Whose commission he holds. His unworthiness 
will abase him. His sinfulness will humble him. 
His limited opportunity will energize him. His 
abiding consciousness that he is the sole represen¬ 
tative, in human society, of the eternal realities and 
possibilities of an invisible world, will inflame his 
love ; will inspire him with sacred jealousy for the 
truth of God ; with unwearied solicitude for the souls 
of men; and with loyalty to the high claims which 
the kingdom of Christ makes upon mankind. The 
very loftiness of these demands will quicken inquiry 
into the nature of the evidence upon which, occa¬ 
sionally, these demands are made. The “ signs ” by 
which “ the word ” is confirmed do not, and ought 
not to, elude examination. 

Of all the signs which follow the didactic ministry, 
and which are, under God, the product of His 
word, the first is the highest. This is spiritual life. 
“ Being born again, not of corruptible seed, hut 
of incorruptible, by the Word of God.” 1 It shares 
with all life that mystery in which, ultimately, all life 
is hidden. There is nothing which so successfully 
defies the inquiries, patient, prolonged, and intrepid, 
made by men in all ages, and in all ranges of 
thought, as life. Whether it be life vegetable, 
physical, mental, moral, spiritual, corporate,—there 
are recesses which are impenetrable; there are 
depths that no human plummet can sound; there 
are heights to which no wing can soar. It is, in 
the nature of the case, not only that spiritual life 

' 1 St. Pet. i. 23. 
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should be thus mysterious, but that, just because it 
is spiritual, it should be more difficult to diaguose 
than a bumbler species of vitality. We are led to 
believe this, because spiritual life makes its possessor 
a partaker of the Divine Nature, and human nature 
participating in the Divine Nature is the renewal 
of the mystery, and is a reflection of the majesty 
of the Incarnation. The perplexities which are 
represented by the ancient and numerous heresies 
which gathered round that essential of Catholic 
Truth, arose, in part, from forgetfulness of the 
mystery of spiritual life, and from a desire to denude 
the dogma of that inscrutability which indicates its 
origin, which appeals to faith, and which meets us 
on every hand, where even lower forms of life are 
presented. And the perplexities, the mysteries, if 
you will, which characterize the Incarnation are, in 
due degree, around “ spiritual regeneration.” They 
hover over every indication of the union of that 
which is human with that which is Divine. They 
perplex and even bewilder men, because they cannot 
see how the Divine can be really and perfectly 
divine, and yet the human can be really and perfectly 
human. Hence it is that men ask: How can the 
individual spirit be the actual sphere in which 
spiritual life is produced, and which is accordingly 
recognised as subject to the laws which rule all 
life, when that same life is said to be a participa¬ 
tion “ of the Divine Nature”? “ Christ in you the 
hope of glory”? 1 “Yet not I, but Christ liveth in 

1 Col. i. 27 . 
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me”? 1 “Abide in Me, and I in you”? 2 And 
our answer is, the remembrance of the inscruta¬ 
bility of all life in general, and of spiritual life in 
particular. The Divine and the Human were 
combined in the Incarnation. They were not com¬ 
mingled. They are combined again in all spiritual 
life which the Life-Giver generates by the word or 
by the birth “ of water and the Spirit.” Both must 
be recognised. To disregard the Divine is to accept 
the heresies of the Pelagians. To disregard the 
human is to be brought by the treacherous flatteries 
of pietistic transcendentalism, within the dark and 
deadly shades of ancient Gnosticism and of modern 
Perfectionism. 3 But, meanwhile, the careful student 
of the Word of Life will remember, that amid the 
mysteries of life, which are both numerous and im¬ 
penetrable, there are the manifestations of life, 
which are clear ; there are the effects of life which 
are evidential. To these latter, as bearing the 
burden of the appeal which the Christian apologist 
makes in the name of His Master, attention is now 
directed. 

' Gal. ii. 20. 

2 St. John xv. 4. 

5 These are not by any means the only issues which ensue upon the accept¬ 
ance or promulgation of false doctrine respecting the association of the Divine 
and the Human, in the New Birth. Such is the position of the believer, in and 
through Christ, that the four great heresies of the first centuries may lead to 
debate about him, as they did about his Lord. The Arian may deny the 
divinity of his life ; the Apollinarian may maim and misinterpret his humanity; 
the Nestorian may assert a dual personality ; indeed, some saddening and 
humbling experiences of our own day show that, when sinlessness is claimed, 
and sin is nevertheless committed, personality is divided ; and the Eutychean 
confounds natures which should be distinguished. This idea will bear expansion. 
For its original and highest application, vide Hooker, Book v., c. liv. 10. 
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And first, one of the declared effects which indi¬ 
cates the presence of Divine life in the spirit of man 
is individual consciousness of peace with God. To 
this men are exhorted by every consideration of 
prudence, of reason, of religion, natural and revealed. 
This priceless possession is offered in the Gospel in the 
name and for the sake of what Christ has done and 
suffered for us. Condemned by the law of the All- 
Holy, “ there is no condemnation to them that 
are in Christ Jesus.” 1 The act of God, in the 
administration of His moral government, by which 
condemnation is cancelled, is described as “pardon,” 
“remission,” “forgiveness of sins.” But pardon is 
in its nature negative. It is the negation of a sentence 
which stood against us. It is the cancelment of a 
penalty, to which we were, in the estimate of the 
All-Merciful and Omniscient, exposed. It is not the 
possession of such righteousness as the law de¬ 
manded, and demanded as clearly as that which 
announced : “ The soul that sinneth it shall die.” 
This righteousness becomes ours by faith iu our 
Redeemer. Its acceptance places us in the position 
described by St. Paul as that of “ being justified by 
faith,” or, if the matter be referred back to its ulti¬ 
mate and even eternal Cause, we shall be willing to 
allow Clement of Rome to be our expositor, for his 
words are : “ And so we, having been called through 
His will in Christ Jesus, are not justified through 
ourselves, or through our own wisdom, or understand¬ 
ing, or piety, or works which we wrought in holiness 


1 Rom. viii. 1. 
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of heart, but through faith, whereby the Almighty 
God justified all men that have been from the 
beginning.” 1 The anonymous epistle to Diognetus, 
now generally referred to the first part of the second 
century, speaks in the same doctrinal strain : “ What 
other thing,” inquires the ancient writer, “ was 
capable of covering our sins than His righteousness ? 
By what other One was it possible that we, the 
wicked and the ungodly, could be justified than by 
the only Son of God ? 0 sweet exchange ! 0 un¬ 
searchable operation! 0 benefits surpassing all 

expectation! that the wickedness of many should 
be hid in a single righteous One, and that the 
righteousness of One should justify many trans¬ 
gressors ! ” 2 If pardon be acquittal, and negative, it 
is but a portion of the notion contained in justifica¬ 
tion. The larger and the complete idea, is that the 
justified is considered as never having broken Divine 
law. Yea, as having kept it. This is righteousness. 
It is positive. It is the theme of Isaiah’s praise. 3 
To establish it as the revelation of the New Testament, 
St. Paul states the doctrines of universal depravity, 
of free grace, of redeeming love ; of personal, of pre¬ 
valent faith. He defends it against errors which 

1 Kat rjfJLeis odv, did 6e\r]p.aTos avrov iv Xpiarcp ’I rjcrov K\7]6ivres, ov di iavrCbv 
diKouoijfieda ovdi did rrjs rj/ieripas crotpias 4) avvicrews 7) evtrefieias ?) tpywv &v 
Kareipyaadpieda iv oaiSrrjTi Kapdias , aXXa did ri )s irlareios, di’ ?}s Travras rods air* 
aiCovos 6 7ra vroKparcop Beds idiKaluaev (1 Clem, ad Cor,, xxxii). 

2 Tt yap &\\o ras dpiaprlas ijfiCdv rjdvvrjdy) KaXiixpai fj iniivov diKaioavvr) ; ’Ev rivi 
ducauodrivai dvvarov rods dvSfiovs rj/ads Kal a oefieis t) iv p-bvio r£ vup rod 0eoO; 
” 0 tt)s yXvfceias avriXKayyjs, & rrjs avegixvidarov dypLiovpy las, & r&v dirpoadoKrqrwv 
edepyecri&v‘ *lva avopiia piv ttoW&v iv diKalip ivi Kpvfirj, diKaioativT) di ivos iro\- 
\ods avopiovs diKaiwar) (c. ix.) 

* Isaiah lxi. 10. 
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assail it on different sides. He cites illustrations 
of the prevalence of the principles, which manifest 
the sense in which he used the words in which the 
doctrine is implied. Thus asserted, thus defended, 
thus enforced, the conclusion to which his pre¬ 
mises lead is clear. The justified man has peace with 
God. 1 And it is surely a remarkable fact that the 
boldest exposition of this doctrine which is to be 
found in the whole range of religion is from the pen 
of that theologian who is regarded by the disciples 
of most schools as the wisest and the truest repre¬ 
sentative of Anglican theology. 2 Hooker’s voice in 
England is the echo of St. Clement’s from Home. 
St. Clement’s echoes St. Paul’s. Each rejoiced in 
the publication of what each had experienced. 

Peace with God, as the personal possession of a be¬ 
liever, is a fact of the supremest importance. Jesus 
Christ announced peace to His beloved and affrighted 

1 ix°^ £v A.S.M., or the practical issue of the doctrine is not touched 

by the later reading. 

1 “ Christ hath merited righteousness for as many as are found in Him. In 
Him God findeth us, if we be faithful; for by faith we are incorporated into 
Him. Then, although in ourselves we be altogether sinful and unrighteous, 
yet even the man which in himself is impious, full of iniquity, full of sin ; him 
being found in Christ through faith, and having his sin in hatred through 
repentance ; him God beholdeth with a gracious eye, putteth away his sin by 
not imputing it, taketh quite away the punishment due thereunto, by pardoning 
it: and accepteth him in Christ Jesus, as perfectly righteous, as if he had 
fulfilled all that is commanded him in the law ; shall I say more perfectly 
righteous than if himself had fulfilled the whole law ? I must take heed what 
I say ; but the Apostle saith, 4 God made Him which knew no sin, to be sin for 
us, that we might be made the righteousness of God in Him.’ Such are we in 
the sight of God the Father, as is the very Son of God Himself. Let it be 
counted folly, or phrensy, or fury, or whatsoever. It is our wisdom, and our 
comfort ; we care for no knowledge in the world but this, that man hath 
sinned, and God hath suffered ; that God hath made Himself the sin of men, 
and that men are made the righteousness of God ” (Hooker, Serm. ii. 6). 
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followers in a connection which is transcendent in its 
significance. When He appeared to them on the 
evening of the first Easter Day, it will be remem¬ 
bered that He greeted them with two salutations, 
of each of which “ Peace ” was the initial, and in 
every sense the primary, word and the principal 
factor. “Peace be unto you.” This was to restore 
confidence, to dispel the guilt of conscious cowardice, 
to banish and to drive away fear and misgiving and 
moral apprehension. But confidence could not be 
restored, “ peace ” could not be to them unless the 
speaker were their loved and Bisen Master, and this 
He graciously proceeds to prove. “ When He had 
so said He showed unto them His hands and His 
side.” His identity is now established. Confidence 
is renewed. Peace is restored. “ The disciples are 
glad.” A second salutation follows. Peace still 
holds its primary place. But it is followed by an 
intimation of work, together with its qualification 
and its awful nature. “ Peace be unto you ; as My 
Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.” 

The circumstances under which these words were 
spoken, the charter to which they belong, and the 
solace which they have brought to the servants of 
the Christ, invest them with a gravity and even with 
a grandeur which the stern prose of conflict, of time, 
of unbelief, has failed to dissipate. Controversy has 
raged again and again around this sacred Sunday 
evening scene. Language has run so high, and ran¬ 
cour has unhappily raged so vehemently, that many 
have missed the initial sense of this second saluta- 
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tion, which assuredly is that peace is the starting- 
point of work. And if it be, then there is no work 
which is worthy of the name apart from the pos¬ 
session of peace. To say there is no acceptable, cer¬ 
tainly there can be no enjoyable, communion with 
God without it, is a proposition so manifest that not 
a moment need be spent in debating it. But we 
are thus lovingly led by our Risen Master to 
believe that peaceful communion with God follows 
upon peaceful reconciliation to God. The personal 
appropriation of the manifold blessings of redeeming 
love in Christ precedes the personal adoration of God 
by the Christian. Sousliip is anterior to service. 
Devotion, whether active or contemplative, must 
have as its preliminary, peace with God. And, in 
the second place, the peace of reconciliation and the 
joy of communion bring before the newly-born spirit 
one of the gravest problems in the range, wide and 
varied, of the Christian ministry. This problem 
arises out of the conditions which are represented by 
the old life of the convent and by the nature, the 
laws, the claims, of the new life of which he is the 
recipient. His old life has been spent in obedience 
to the law of sin. Habits have been thus formed 
which are strong in the citadel of the soul. They 
demand the allegiance of the passions. They rely 
upon the acquiescence of the affections. They refuse 
to hear the protestations of the conscience. They 
even plead, as most sins are capable of pleading, 
their innocent or indifferent nature, or their popular 
character. And, in the realities of spiritual conflict, 
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there are few phenomena so surprising as the stout 
resistance which even a mere foible, scarcely con¬ 
sidered by some to be a sin, can render when once 
the process of ejectment is undertaken. Mere 
“trifles” arise, clad in the armour of association, sum¬ 
moning all the forces which lie in their environment, 
and expostulating for the “ little one,” and give battle 
in most unexpected ways, and fight in unlikely 
modes. But when the case is not such as is now 
suggested—when the conflict is between old asso¬ 
ciations which have to be abandoned, old practices 
which have to be shunned, old habits, tempers, vices, 
which by the very law of their commission have 
become “ second nature,” the struggle is fierce, is 
straining, is prolonged. The moral agony is poi¬ 
gnant. It is, in some natures, as if two lives 
wrestled for existence on the edge of a precipice. 
The one claims not only indulgence, and pleads pos¬ 
session. It arrays on its side the whole forces of 
time, of nature, of society, and of precedent. The 
other is equally imperative in its demands. Its 
strength lies in the invisible God, and in the fact 
that the Unseen has been brought within the range 
of individual anxiety, and in the imperious conviction 
that prolonged enjoyment of sin is not compatible 
with personal communion with the Saviour. The 
law of heaven is written in the Word, is ringing in 
the voice of the Church, is rising alike from the 
graves of the holy dead and from the guilty souls of 
the doomed: “ Have no fellowship with the un¬ 
fruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove them.” 
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The conflict, which is thus intensified, is not peculiar 
to the newly awakened. The seventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans shows that it may rage in a 
heart well acquainted with the law and with the love of 
God. The biographies of some of the saintliest souls 
exhibit traces of the struggle. The agony of the 
combat is none the less fierce because the arena and 
the antagonists are unseen. In all great efforts after 
evangelization, in the experiences of missionary work 
—at home, in our crowded parishes; and abroad, in the 
vast fields already white to harvest—the problem 
which is presented most frequently for solution is: 
How shall men conquer sin, indulgence in which 
is positively hateful where new life has been im¬ 
parted, and where peace has been enjoyed ? “ Who 

shall deliver me from the body of this death ?” 

This question the Christian Ministry must be 
prepared to answer. The answer nmst, moreover, 
take full cognisance of the fact that the question is 
but part of an older one, the reply to which recalls 
the history of the Essenes, or that of a still earlier 
philosophy, associated with Pythagoras; and which 
also appears in the germinant Gnosticism, which 
assailed the churches in the valley of the Lyons, 
and is referred to at length by Irenaeus, by Hip- 
polytus, and by Eusebius. The grand problem both 
of the philosophy and of the most fertile heresy was 
evil—its origin, sphere, and prevalence. Matter was 
its principle. Matter was its stronghold. For the 
soul there was salvation, but not for the body. 
“ There would be no resurrection of the body.” It 
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was the base part of man’s nature. It was “ the 
prison,” in which the soul was incarcerated. From 
its contaminating influences the soul may be freed 
in one or other of two ways. Asceticism was the 
sovereign remedy. Flesh meat, wine, fruit, every¬ 
thing even remotely associated with appetitive 
enjoyment, was abandoned. Permanent spareness of 
diet was to characterise the disciples of the higher 
life. Marriage was forbidden. Thus evil would be 
overcome, if it could not be annihilated, by rigorous 
rules, prohibitory, permanent, and approved by a 
philosophy which was not without the support of 
great names. Such a system, however, was doomed 
to failure. Men soon found that evil was otherwise 
than material. It was spiritual. The ascetic might 
escape from the defilement of actual indulgence. He 
could not escape from spiritual assoilment. Envy, 
hatred, unworthy and even wicked conceptions, 
floated before his vision. They pursued him into 
the wilderness. They haunted him in the night. 
Asceticism could rear no fortress which would be 
impregnable to the invisible, but unwearied assault 
of spiritual foes. And even if this were not so, the 
laws of life, the obligations of existence, and the 
necessities of toil, of struggle, and of sympathetic 
association, discredit permanent asceticism as the 
solution of the problem now before us. 

Nor is it otherwise with another school of Gnostic 
thought, which is in hideous contrast with this. 
The licentious sect openly espoused a course which 
was opposed to rigorous asceticism. The ascetic lost 
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his independence. The licentious asserted it. He 
was indifferent to the world of sense. He would 
prove his superiority, he would parade his in¬ 
dividuality, by laughing all prohibition to scorn. 
He abandoned as desperate any attempt to purify 
the hopelessly corrupt body. He taught that the 
instructed soul ought to hold itself unaffected by 
physical experiences of any kind. “It was a duty 
to set at nought restrictions only imposed by the 
commands of that Being who did the evil work of 
shutting up men’s souls in matter.” The results 
of such a theory are amongst the saddest records 
in the history of religion. The profligacy which is 
pei’petrated in the name of piety has a terrible power 
of re-appearing in various forms, and at different times. 
Nor is there anything more humbling, or more 
admonitory, than the occasional appearance of the 
most revolting impurity side by side with the most 
ostentatious display of transcendent spirituality. In 
this matter, some nineteenth century experiences 
might be read in the history of the second. 
Whether these theories are preached or are practised 
by the followers of the older Essenes, or by the 
Encratites, or by those of the Ophites, the Car- 
pocratians, or the Cainites, 1 licentiousness or per¬ 
manent asceticism are helpless and hopeless as 
enabling men to overcome sin. The Anchorites, 
the Flagellants, and their modern imitators, are in 

1 For learned and readable exposition of the theories which these sects 
represent, and which were, in the main, the outcome of Gnosticism, see Dr. 
Salmon’s articles in the Die. Chr . Bio, (“ Gnosticism, Encratites ; Cainites, and 
Carpoeratians; Ophites.”) 
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no better case. From each, from all, the old 
problem returns unsolved. But is it unsolved by 
the new Gospel of Modern Gnosticism ? Is the 
evangel of the age equal to the sin of the age ? 
Is culture, varied, widespread, and attractive, able 
to restrain passion, to reduce selfishness, to create 
all the virtues which abound where true religion 
thrives ? If it be, culture must be as wide in its 
range as the sin which it is said to be able to subdue. 
But sin is universal. Culture is partial. Yery few 
of the millions of our race have either the capac ty 
or the opportunity to acquire the knowledge, not to 
say the learning, which could be described as culture. 
The struggle of modern life in our large cities; the 
strain under which the masses, and even the millions 
of this century live; the social condition of the 
thronging multitudes in other countries, render it 
improbable, in the highest degree, for them to be 
able to do more than to acquire the humblest 
elements of knowledge. Even if they could, it is by 
no means certain that intellectual acquisition would 
be available for spiritual warfare. A drunkard will 
tell you that the knowledge which chemistry gives 
him of the destructive influence of alcohol upon the 
nervous system and other departments of his physical 
organisation, has no power to restrain his excess, not 
even when personal ruin is intensified by domestic 
degradation. 1 De Quincey’s Confessions of an Opium- 
eater is a brilliant and even dazzling announcement 
of the hopelessness of intelligence to cope with 

1 Eclijise of Faith (H. Rogers), p. 170. 
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habitual siu. His reference to Coleridge is both 
memorable and unpityiug. The philosopher, he 
assures the world, professed to believe that opium¬ 
eating was criminal, yet he suffered himself to fall 
into captivity to this deadly drug. “ A slave he was 
not less abject than Caliban to Prospero—his de¬ 
tested and yet despotic master. Like Caliban, he 
frets his very heartstrings against the rivets of his 
chain. Still, at intervals through the gloomy vigils 
of his prison, you hear muttered growls of impotent 
mutineering swelling upon the breeze.” 3 The slave 
of impurity will own that his knowledge of nerve, of 
fibre, of brain, of muscle, of heredity, is no safety 
from the suddenness with which he is surprised into 
sin. The coroneted gambler reads the story of his 
ruin, by anticipation, in discredited accounts, in 
dismantled homes, in deserted halls, in blighted 
characters, in blasted escutcheons, in the indigence 
of the opulent, in the impoverishment of the inno¬ 
cent, in the early grave, and in the dishonoured 
name. Yet who will deny him culture ? Or shall 
we descend to particulars, and turning to most 
popular forms of accomplishment, inquire if their 
ablest representatives are, in consequence of their 
gifts or of their skill, the most virtuous, the least 
vicious ? Are musicians, or painters, or actors, or 
sculptors, the highest types of ethical theory ? 
Experience wfill prove, and abundantly, that they 
are neither better nor worse than other people. Nor 
may we hope for a higher or for a happier conclusion 

3 Confessions of an Opium-eater, p. 9. 
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from the still wider promises of inventive progress, 
or of modern civilisation. True, “ we have yoked 
horses of fire to our sea-chariots ; the wire-imprisoned 
lightning carries our messages round the globe, 
swifter than Ariel; the elemental forces themselves 
are our slaves, and slaves, strange to say, of the 
meanest as well as of the noblest, as the genius of 
the lamp became the slave of the African magician. 
What, after all, have these wonderful achievements 
done to elevate human nature ? Human nature 
remains as it was. Science grows, but morality is 
stationary, and art is vulgarised. Not here lie the 
things ‘ necessary to salvation,’ not the things 
which can give to human life grace, or beauty, or 
dignity.” 1 While when we enlarge the question, 
and when we revert to the history of morals, pre- 
Christian and European, we find more than enough 
to justify the belief that culture is no match for sin. 

And now we may see what the true reply to the in¬ 
quiry is. That reply comes from the correspondence 
there is between the Person and the Work of Christ, 
and the needs of the nature which He came to re¬ 
deem. The voice of the Church is clear concerning 
the immanence, and, so far as our earthly life goes, 
the permanence, of the infection of nature, even in 
the regenerate. And if I might draw upon language 
which savours of naturalism or of physics, I would de¬ 
scribe the slavery of sin and the moral emancipation 
effected by the Redeemer, in two brief sentences: 

1 Oceana (J. A. Froude), p. 68 ; and Discussions [and Arguments^ iv. 
(J. H. Newman), p. 25± 
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Men sin, because sin is stronger than man. Christ 
makes a man stronger than his sin. With this 
message the Christian ministry addresses itself to 
the work which it is commissioned to discharge. 
The proclamation of peace, however welcome, is 
imperfect, unless accompanied by the promise of 
power, and it is important to remember that it is 
in connection with this latter feature of the Saviour’s 
work that He was called Jesus—“for He shall save 
His people from their sins.” 1 

In the practical work of the ministry this mes¬ 
sage ought to have a very high place. Experience 
shows all too clearly that men are capable of 
hearing, sometimes without even an approach to 
concern, elaborate descriptions, fearful, but, thank 
God, fanciful, of material fire. Realistic orations 
respecting the region of the damned may ex¬ 
cite a momentary interest, which is almost certain 
to be followed by icy indifference. Men may 
continue this, regardless of the lesson which Euro¬ 
pean morals reads out to all audacious expositors 
of the invisible, for morals were never lower than 
when Dante’s Inferno was exercising its highest 
influence. But while proclaiming—gladly and faith¬ 
fully proclaiming — that “ Christ hath delivered 
us from the curse of the law,” and “from the 
wrath to come,” the herald of the Cross will also 
proclaim that, in the world of will, of conduct, of 

1 Autos yap <ru)<7€i t6v \abv avrou airb tOjv ap.apTiC)v ai/T&v, St. Matt. i. 22 
{vide Alf.). \\p.aprla is not put for the jjunijfhment of sin, but is the sin itself, 

4 the practice of sin in its most pregnant sense.’ 
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character, there is no remedy so powerful, there is 
no force so successful, there is no influence so certain 
to vanquish vice, and to foster virtue, and at the 
same time so preservative of the balance of those 
graces which, in their due proportion, display the 
spiritual symmetry of character, as the Resurrection 
Life of Christ, indwelling in the renewed spirit of 
the Christian. 

The effects of this power are visible. They are 
numerous. They are multiplying from the first day 
until now. Individual peace, and personal com¬ 
munion with God, are experiences which can hardly 
be influential as apologetics. They are as true, as 
indisputable, as relative to cause, as is any result 
at which chemistry may lead the student to arrive 
when watching the progress of demonstration in the 
laboratory. Nevertheless, for and to the Christian, 
their testimony is limited. But the testimony of 
altered lives is obvious, and is evidential. That 
testimony is supplied to us, in ancient times, in a 
mode which is now so commonplace that I should 
hesitate to appeal to it hut for the persuasion of its 
having suffered from the proverbial influences of 
familiarity. The Christian Church has long pos¬ 
sessed the Epistles in the canon of the New 
Testament. It almost requires us to take a long 
step hack to endeavour to look at the Bible anew, if 
we would realise all that is implied by the fact that 
there was a time when there was not one Christian 
in Thessalonica, in Galatia, in Corinth, in Borne, in 
Colosse, in Philippi, in Ephesus. Inspired letters 
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were addressed to the saints of these respective 
places, who, as converts to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
had once been polytheists. They were rescued from 
idolatry. They abandoned what was false in religion, 
and what was foul in morals, and what was fierce 
and revolting, and even shocking, in the society of 
the period. Of all the Epistles which bear the 
name, or which are attributed to the pen of St. 
Paul, there is but one the structure of which might 
admit of its having been written in an age or in 
a place in which the morals of Christianity were 
prevalent. This is the Epistle to Philemon. Even 
in this one case, the exception can hardly be 
allowed, for slaveiy as a social institution, and im¬ 
prisonment for the sake of Christ, are not character¬ 
istic of the prevalence of the Christian spirit. Both 
these are represented by this brief letter. 1 The 
same statement may be made of the Epistles of 
St. James and of St. Jude, as well as of the Petrine 
and the Johannine letters. 

All of them witness to Christian society, living 
and labouring, in the midst of contemporaneous 
heathen society. The Christians were environed by 
those from whose religion, and from whose habits of 
thought and of conduct, they had, at great personal 
sacrifice, separated. These Epistles bear witness to 
the frightful degradation which is compatible with 
enormous power, with abounding wealth, with an¬ 
cient philosophy, with varied culture, with even 
licitce religiones. They bear witness to the presence 

‘ IlaOXos 5{<tiaios Xpi<TTOv ’I^croO (Philemon, 1, 9, 22). ws 5oDW (v. 16). 
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and to the fearful liabilities of the slave. “ His feet 
in fetters, his arms in chains, his countenance 
branded with a hot iron, the slave toiled by day to 
cultivate those historic fields which once employed 
the sinews of the sturdy Sabine and Samnite rustics, 
who were in former times the pride of the republican 
legion, and more than once the saviours of the state; 
and at night the Ergastulum awaited his weary 
limbs, with its iron manacles, its scourges, and its 
subterranean cells.” 1 

They bear witness to the gladiator. When St. 
Paul, referring to his Ephesian dangers, said in his 
letter to the Corinthians, “ I have fought with beasts 
at Ephesus,” he illuminates the history of the period 
with a side light which reveals the existence of a 
pastime which was little else than an alternation 
between debauch and blood. It was here that gentle 
maidens became inured to the shriek of the dying. 
It was here that Roman nobles and their mistresses 
became so accustomed to gashes and to gore, that, 
while more and more frenzied became the fight, and 
fiercer and fiercer still the straggle, those before 
whose guilty gaze a programme of murder preceded 
a programme of promiscuous lewdness, became by 
the inflexible operation of the law of sin as embru- 
talised as the beasts at which they stared. Other 
passages in the Epistles are frightfully suggestive. 
The sins which make God frown and good men weep 
are recorded with terrible plainness. They were 

1 The Fall of Rome and the Rise of the Neiv Nationalities (Sheppard) 
p. 91. 
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designated by St. Paul, “ the works of the flesh.” 
They were manifest. No man could mistake their 
character. No ancient optimist could ignore their 
existence. They include the basest passions which 
can consume the moral as well as the material 
life of man. They include those which have their 
sphere in the emotional part of our nature. They 
include the meanness which hates another for no 
higher reason than success or prosperity. They 
include the sacrifice of human life, the grovel¬ 
ling debaucheiy of what Milton terms “ swinish 
gluttony,” intemperance, and the unprincipled action 
which, inspired by greed, is represented by the 
itching palm of the extortioner. But, hear the 
historian in his own language: “ Adultery, fornica¬ 
tion, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witch¬ 
craft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, 
seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, 
revellings, and such like.” 1 The Corinthian list 
supplements this. It includes phases of vice which, 
even now, like insatiable cancers, are eating out the 
vitality of England’s manhood. But the ugly list 
is followed by the announcement, “ Such were some 
of you : but ye were washed, but ye ere sanctified, 
but ye were justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and in the spirit of our God.” 3 The 
Galatian Epistle is not less explicit. “ They that 
are of Christ Jesus have crucified the flesh with 
the passions and the lusts thereof.” 3 

These words assert that the sins which are 

1 Gal. y. 19-21, 2 1 Cor. vi. 11. 3 Gal. v. 24 (R.V.). 
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catalogued, once enslaved both Corinthians and 
Galatians. The European and the Asiatic were con¬ 
quered by the same fell principle. Society thought 
no ill of either the one or the other. The at¬ 
mosphere in which both drew their earliest and 
their latest breath was stifling. It was reeking with 
rottenness, and in some scenes the pestiferous 
putridities had the sanction of religion. Yet, from 
these scenes, men and women were withdrawn, 
and withdrawn through a path which was as a 
very gauntlet which they had to run, sentinelled 
on either side with ridicule, with violence, with 
domestic, with social estrangement, with cruelty; 
and closing with murder or with martyrdom. Ask 
them, if you will, how they broke with their old 
associations ? Ask the drunkard how he conquered 
his craving ? Inquire of the harlot how she became 
not alone chaste, but holy? Interrogate the slaves 
of that master-passion, impurity, how they won their 
freedom, and acquired a power which surprised them¬ 
selves and their guilty confederates. They will tell 
you they heard of the Lord Jesus. They will as¬ 
sure you they learned to trust in Him who took upon 
Him our nature, and suffered death upon the Cross. 
They will answer, as with one voice, that pardon was 
promised them, and they accepted it; that peace was 
procured for them and they possess it; that power 
over sin was given to them, and they exercise it; and 
that, in spite of detraction, of estrangement, of de¬ 
solation, of persecution, they publicly confessed their 
separation from sin and their adoption of sanctity, 
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Avlieu they were baptized into Jesus Christ. They 
attribute their moral vigour to living union with 
Him. They believed the power which enabled them 
to master sin is the power which had its highest 
demonstration in the Resurrection of the Saviour. 1 
Each could say “The law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death.” 2 

It follows from this that every man in whom this 
power operates is a revelation of Jesus Christ, and, 
therefore, Christians are the evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity. They are “ epistles known and read of all 
men.” To such epistles, living in the fierce light 
which beat about them in an age against the vices 
of which they vehemently protested; suffering, on 
every side, for the Lord they dearly loved; in¬ 
creasing, amid adversity, and advancing without 
the aid of human patronage, no writer appealed 
with more confidence than Justin Martyr. In the 
middle of the second century he penned his famous 
Apology. In that work, he attributes the personal 
and social transformation of character which he 
observed, to the persuasive power of the Word of 
God. And he traces, in detail, the evidences of that 
alteration: “We who formerly delighted in fornica¬ 
tion, now practise chastity alone. We, who for¬ 
merly used magical arts, dedicate ourselves to the 
good and unbegotten God. We, who valued above 
all things the acquisition of wealth and possessions, 
now bring what we have into a common stock, and 

1 Rom. i. 4; Eph. i. 18-20. 2 Rom. viii. 2. 
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communicate to everyone in need. We who hated 
and destroyed one another, and, on account of their 
different manner, would not live with men of a 
different tribe, now, since the coming of Christ, live 
familiarly with them, and pray for our enemies, and 
endeavour to persuade those who hate us unjustly 
to live conformably to the good precepts of Christ, 
to the end that they may become partakers with us 
of the same joyful hope of a reward from God, the 
Ruler of all.” 1 

Towards the close of the same century, we 
have the brilliant testimony of Tertullian. Born of 
heathen parents; bred in heathen society; of great 
intellectual capacity, he was overmastered by facts 
which, as he observed them, were the fruits of faith. 
He was staggered by the unpurchasable fidelity of 
Christians, under persecution. He was compelled to 
remark that those who began by denouncing fidelity 
as obstinacy, ended “ in embracing the belief which 
dictated it.” When he accepted Christianity, and 
became its first Latin father and apologist, the 
lives of Christians were still the noblest expressions 
of visible rhetoric. “ The rejection of the spec¬ 
tacles is the chief sign that a man has adopted the 

1 0 i irdXai (xkv tt opvetais %a ipovres, vvv auxppocrvvrjv fidvrjv dffrrafofJLEvoC 01 5d 
teal /xayiKCUS rkxvais xP l * 3 f JLfvot ) dyadip /cat dyevvrjrip Qe<p eavrods dvaredeiKdres. 
Xpri/xaTCov 5d /cat KTyjpidTiav ot 7 rdpovs 7 raprbs pidXXov errtpyovres, vvv /cat d ^x°f xev 
els KOivbv (pepovres, /cat icavrl deo/ievip koivojvovvt€s. ot puadXXTjXoty 5b Kai aXXr)- 
\o<p6voi t teal 7 rpos rods odx opiotpdXovs did rd bdrj /cat earias Kotvas pir) iroiovpievoi, 
vvv p.€Ta T7)V eTTKpdveiav to 0 Xpiarov, opiodiaiToi y ivdpievoi, Kai vtrkp tQv ix6p& v 
evxdp'evot, Kai rods ddUcos puaovvras rreLdeiv 7 retpibfievot, 6ttios oi Kara rd s rod 
Xpiarov KaXas vtt odTjpioo-vvas fiidxTavTes ed ZXTrides o&crt, adv rjpuv rOiv a vt&v Trapa 
tov Tcavr&v dtcird^ovros Oeov ri/%etV (Apol. prima, Just. M., 14). 
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Christian faith.” 1 “All love those who love them : 
it is peculiar to the Christians alone to love those 
who hate them.” 2 “You have never detected us— 
sacrilegious wretches though you reckon us to be—in 
any theft, far less in any sacrilege. But the robbers 
of your temples, all of them swear by your gods, and 
worship them; they are not Christians, and yet it is 
they who are found guilty of sacrilegious deeds.” 3 
The Apologeticus of Tertullian is one of the most 
precious and powerful witnesses to the point which 
we are now endeavouring to establish. Referring to 
the regeneration of character which is only effected 
by the Gospel, he cites words which often fell 
from heathen lips : “ What a woman she was ! how 
wanton ! how gay! ” “ What a youth he was ! how 

profligate! how libidinous! They have become 
Christians ! ” 4 “ Such sins as I have mentioned 

prevail among you, they have no existence among 
Christians.” 5 “ There are some who in a sense may 

1 Atquin hine vel raaxime intelligunt factum Christianum, de repudio 
spectaculorum {De Spcctaculis , xxiv.). 

2 Amicos enim diligere omnium est, inimicos autem solorum Ckristianorum 
{ad Scapulam, i.). 

3 Tamen nos, quos sacrilegos existimatis nec in furto unquam deprehendistis 
necdum in saerilegio. Omnes autem qui templa despoliant et per deos jurant 
et eosdem eolunt, et Christiani non sunt et sacrilegi tamen deprehenduntur {ad 
Scapulam , ii.). 

* Alii quos retro ante hoc nomen vagos, viles, impiobos noverant, ex ipso 
denotant, quo laudant csecitate odii in suffragium impingunt. Qiue mulier ? quam 
lasciva, quam festiva. Qui juvenis ? qui Lucius, quam amasius, facti sunt 
Christiani. Ita nomen emendationi imputatur {Apologeticus. iii.). 

5 The principle of the White Cross is involved in this reference: — Nos ab 
isto eventu diligentissima et fidelissima eastitas sepsit, quantumque ; ab stupris 
et ab omni post matrimonium excessu, tantum et ab incesti easu tuti sumus. 
Quidam multo securiores totam vim hujus erroris virgine continentia depellunt, 
senes, pueri. . . . Hasc in vobis esse si consideraretis, proinde in Christianis 
non esse perspiceretis ( Apol ., ix.). 
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complain of Christians that they are a sterile race, 
as for instance pimps and panders and water 
carriers; assassins and poisoners and sorcerers; 
soothsayers, too, diviners and astrologers. But it is 
a noble fruit of Christians that they have no fruits 
for such as these.” 1 What a challenge is there in the 
following: “In your long lists of those accused of 
many and various atrocities, has any assassin, any 
cutpurse, any man guilty of sacrilege, or seduction, 
or stealing bathers’ clothes, his name entered as 
being a Christian too ? Or when Christians are 
brought before you on the mere ground of their 
name, is there ever found among them an ill-doer of 
that sort ? It is always with your folk the prison is 
steaming, the mines are sighing, the wild beasts are 
fed ; it is from you the exhibition of gladiatorial shows 
always get their herds of criminals to feed up for the 
occasion. You find no Christian there, except simply 
as being such; or if one is there as something else, a 
Christian he is no longer. We, then, alone are without 
crime. Is there aught wonderful in that, if it be a 
very necessity with us ? For a necessity indeed it is.” 2 
And be it remembered and repeated, these effects 
were not limited to Carthage or to Borne. Nor were 
they peculiar to any period in the chequered history 

1 Plane confitebor qui conqueruntur. Nam si qui forte vere de sterilitate, 
Christianorum conqueri possint, primi ernnt lenones, perdue tores, aquarioli, 
turn sicarii, venenarii, magi item arioli, aruspices, mathematici. His infruc- 
tuosos esse magnus fructus est (Ajiol., xliii.). 

2 Tot a vobis nocentes variis criminum elogiis recensentur, quis illic sicarius ? 
quis manticularius; quis sacrilegus, aut corruptor, aut lavantium praedo ? quis 
ex illis etiam Christianus adscribitur ? aut cum Christiani suo titulo offeruntur, 
quis ex illis etiam talis, quales tot nocentes. De vestris semper sestuat career, 
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of the Church of Christ. They were manifest iu 
Antioch as they were iu Ephesus, and along the 
shores of the Euxine, and iu the islands of the blue 
iEgean, and in the eastern metropolis as well as in 
the imperial capital. That is surely a suggestive 
sentence, which is quoted in a letter written by St. 
John Chrysostom. Referring to the devotion of John’s 
mother, the heathen professor Libanius exclaimed : 
“ Good heavens! what women these Christians 
have!” 1 Nor is the social range of these effects 
less wonderful. They are exhibited in all ranks. 
They include “ Sergius Paulus, proconsul of Cyprus ; 
Publius, the Roman ruler in Malta; Elavius Clement, 
who held the office of consul at Rome; the Asiarcks, 
or chief officers of Asia at Ephesus ; Dionysius, a 
member of the Council of Areopagus, at Athens; 
Erastus, the public treasurer at Corinth ; Cornelius 
at Caesarea; Luke the physician, and Tkeopkilus, to 
whom he addressed his writings; Crispus, ruler of 
the Jewish Synagogue at Corinth; and among the 
Jews, members of the Sanhedrim, Pharisees, and 
priests.” 2 Tertullian accentuates the extraordinary 

de vestris semper metalla suspirant, de vestris semper bestine saginantur, de 
vestris semper munerarii noxiorum greges pascunt. Nemo illic Christianus 
nisi plane tantum Christianus, aut si et aliud, jam non Christianus. Nos ergo 
soli innocentes. Quid mirum si necesse est ? Enimvero neeesse est (Ajwb 
xliv., xlv.). 

1 “ Chrysostom himself informs us that when he began to attend the lectures 
of Libanius, his master inquired who and what his parents were ; and on being 
told that he was the son of a widow who at the age of forty had lost her 
husband twenty years, he exclaimed in a tone of mingled jealousy and admira¬ 
tion : ‘ Heavens, what women these Christians have ! {Life of St. Chrysostom , 
by W. R. Stephens, M.A. Vide, too, Dio. Chr. Bio.). 

2 Fisher’s History of the Church , p. 35. 
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spread of the spiritual revolution: “We,” he ex¬ 
claims, “ are but of yesterday, and we have filled 
every place among you—cities, islands, fortresses, 
towns, market-places, the very camp, tribes, com¬ 
panies, palace, senate, forum—we have left nothing 
to you but the temples of your gods. . . . For now 
it is the immense number of Christians which makes 
your enemies so few—almost all the inhabitants of 
your various cities being followers of Christ.” 1 Con¬ 
siderations of this character are always inspiriting. 
They establish the moral influence of the Gospel of 
Christ in an age when it was difficult to believe it, 
dangerous to preach it, and not unfrequently death 
to accept it. They show us, through a mist of years, 
the reality of the power of love in a world which 
was without it. They display, in altered lives, the 
adaptability of the heavenly spirit to all sorts and 
conditions of men. They suggest the wellnigh illi¬ 
mitable possibilities there are when “ the grace of 
God which bringeth salvation” is proclaimed in 
the fulness of faith, in the ardour of a charity 
which is as catholic as the need for its exercise, 
and in the courageous assurance that Redemption 
and Life are the gifts of God, through the work of 
Christ. 

The proclamation of these, and of all that they 
imply is the duty of those who bear the burden of 

1 Hesterni sumus et vestra omnia implevimus, urbes, insulas, castella, 
mnnicipia, conciliabula, castra ipsa, tribus, decurias, palatium, senatum, forum. 
Sola vobis relinquimus templa. . . . Nunc enim pauciores hostes habetis pras 
multitudine Chrisbianorum pene omnium civium, pene omnes cives Christianos 
kabendo (Ajwl., xxxvii.). 
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the Lord, in the ranks of the Christian Ministry. 
They are encouraged to commit themselves, body, 
soul, and spirit, to this labour. They will have 
various opponents to encounter—personal, social, 
moral, intellectual. But again reverting to the 
past, standing in the shadow of the first missionaries 
of the Cross, they hear the commands of their 
departing Master: “ Go ye into all the world, and 
disciple the nations.” The width of the circuit 
which was thus assigned was out of all proportion to 
the number of those who were commanded to traverse 
it, even -when that number is increased to the figure 
which is given in the Acts of the Apostles. It was 
then but one hundred and twenty. At that time the 
population of the Roman Empire was possibly about 
one hundred and twenty millions, at which figure 
Gibbon estimates it at the close of the first century. 
The followers of an absent Saviour were instructed 
by the Holy Ghost. They preached with souls 
aglow with the salvation which their Master wrought 
for us men. They rang out the tidings of eternal 
love, and of eternal truth. They exorcised despair. 
They assured the guilty of pardon and of peace. 
They enabled men and women blighted by sin, 
scorched by the fires of lust and of cruelty, and 
dwarfed by selfishness, to wield a power which was 
unknow to the moral pharmacopoeia of ancient 
philosophy. Their language was alive. It was as 
the voice of the living God, a power, an inspiration, 
a deliverance. It rang on—on through the em¬ 
peror’s praetorium ; on through the forum and the 
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fortress and the camp; on over field and flood, 
and river and great sea, until, by the breathing of 
the Spirit of the Lord of Hosts, the one hundred and 
twenty disciples and their followers overcame the 
one hundred and twenty millions. Amongst these 
masses there were those who were unworthy of the 
high and holy name by which they were called. 
But there were also those whose lives were the 
reflection of the light within, kindled by light 
Divine. Their characters were conformed to no 
heathen or even social ideal. They humbly but 
heartily followed Christ. In them, their “ enemies 
themselves being judges,” a power was in living 
operation, which they ascribed to Christ. The 
expressions of that power were obvious and evi¬ 
dential. They were the effects of the Gospel. They 
were the criterion of a supernatural system, in the 
name of Him by whom alone they were produced. 
“ The works that I do hear witness of Me, that the 
Father hath sent Me.” 

These works are still done. They encourage the 
same appeal. They sustain the same witness. 
Indeed, if the power of evidence be in the ratio of a 
unity that obtains amid variety which is well-nigh 
infinite, and in an area which is ever enlarging, the 
cumulative weight of the evidence which sustains 
the moral argument on behalf of Christianity, and 
which is gathered from observing the effects of the 
Gospel, is enormous. This is so, if we appraise the 
work of the ministry amid people of different tem¬ 
peraments, civilisations, conditions, or even climates. 
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There is no proposition more capable of proof than 
that which recognizes in climate one of the factors 
which influence character. Morals are as surely 
touched by temperature as are muscles. Yea, the 
dispositions of a people living in a flat, open, 
and level plain are different from those of a 
people living in a country with its hills and dales, 
its mountain ranges, its dizzy crags, and its bee¬ 
tling precipices. The swarthy Nubian has temp¬ 
tations from which the Lapp is all but free. The 
Greenlander has passions in vigorous play, which 
m the organisation of the Malay islander seem 
half asleep, and are but occasionally aroused. But 
whether man be found in the Arctic or in the Torrid 
zones ; whether he live and labour in temperate or in 
tropical regions, the comprehensive didactics of the 
ministry of Christ include him within their sweep. 
They have a charm and a message for all. The 
word of reconciliation is unbound by the laws of fire, 
or by the laws of frost. It announces peace which 
is as needful in the icebound regions of the Pole 
as in the solitudes of the Saharas. It brings the 
interested and the anxious listener tidings of a new 
power to dwell within. It indicates the succour 
of a Power beyond, so that whether the plague of 
each one’s heart be falsehood, or indolence, or theft, 
or impurity, or intemperance, or treachery, or pride, 
the vice gives place to virtue ; the plague is subdued 
by moral health; the sin is conquered by the 
Presence and by the Potency of the Indwelling 
Christ. Every variety of social condition exhibits the 
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oneness of this influence. It is the common charac¬ 
teristic of believing humanity whether it be repre¬ 
sented by an ancient slave, or by a modern emperor. 
It is the secret by which a Grecian courtesan 
becomes chaste and saintly, or by which an English 
woman lays aside her lace, her velvet, and her 
luxury, and lives and dies in the service of the 
abandoned, the depraved, and the vicious. Ancient 
civilisation illustrates its power. Modern civilis¬ 
ation is its dependent and its witness. The 
influence restraining, yet progressive; prohibitory, 
yet rich in the loveliness of deeds whose moral 
glory is a very Shekinah amid the gloom of selfish¬ 
ness and of sin, and indicative of the living Christ, 
is the same to-day, in Japan 1 as it was in the first 

1 The moral growth of Japan is one of the most cheering signs in the many- 
sided life of the far East. The Japan Bishopric is, in itself, a fact of great 
significance, especially so to those who are acquainted with the penal edicts 
which prevailed there two centuries since, one of which prohibited the Japanese 
from leaving their country on any pretext whatever; another prohibited the 
entrance of anyone professing Christianity. The latter edict is as follows : “ So 
long as the sun shall warm the earth, let no Christian be so bold as to come to 
Japan ; and let all know that the King of Spain himself, or the Christian's God, 
or the great God of all, if he violate this command, shall pay for it with his 
head.” Within the last forty years, both edicts, though unrevoked, are practi¬ 
cally obsolete. Japanese students matriculate in the universities. English 
and American missionaries evangelise without hindrance. A young man, 
himself a Japanese convert, a student in John Hopkins University, speaking 
lately in Bethany Church, Philadelphia, said there was nothing left as it was 
thirty years ago, “ except the natural scenery,” and that “ the Light of Asia is 
fading and waning : but while it is at its sunset, the Light of the World is 
rising on that island empire.” A series of articles has recently appeared in the 
Jiji Shimpo , urging the adoption of Christianity by the Japanese, as the best 
thing for Japan ethically and socially. The writer, M. Fukuzawa, published 
a work three years ago, in which he advocated the exclusion of Christianity 
from the empire. As recently as 1873, the pagan calendar was displaced by 
Anno Domini. In 1876, the national day of rest, the fifth, gave way to one 
in seven (Crisis of Missions, Pierson). 
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century in Judea. It is as prevalent now in Ceylon, 
or in Sierra Leone, as it was in Thessalonica, or in 
Corinth, or in Ephesus, or in Colosse, or Philippi, 
eighteen centuries ago. The same testimony is 
borne, in a thousand ways, by believers in Christ, 
whether their lot lie in the parishes of the ancient 
Church of Ireland, or in the overcrowded cities of 
England, or in great capitals, such as New York, 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, or London. In each sphere, 
the fundamental facts of inuer life are the same. 
Men are ruined by moral disease, and enslaved by 
the thraldom of sin. They are restored and 
emancipated by the spiritual life of Christ com¬ 
municated by the Holy Ghost. The language, in 
which any one of these witnesses of the moral and 
spiritual power of Christ, expresses sorrow for sin, 
or supplication for strength, or acknowledgments of 
mercies received, may be translated into any other 
language, and the believing speaker of that language 
will adopt it without revision. 

The penitential prayer and the eucharistic praise 
of the English Churchman is adopted without 
hesitation by the convert from Confucianism. The 
Christinas chorales, the Easter anthems, the joyous 
songs of our harvests, may be heard in mission 
stations where ignorance, cannibalism, and frightful 
atrocities once held men in cast-iron bondage. The 
Te Deum, the Ter Sanctus, and the hymnody asso¬ 
ciated with the names of Neale and of Newman; of 
Montgomery and of Wesley; of Watts, of Dodd¬ 
ridge, of Toplady, of Iveble, of Wordsworth, of 

20 
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Bickerstetli—are heard wherever the Kingdom of 
Christ has planted the standard of the Cros3. Thus, 
men who have never seen each other in the flesh 
have a common joy, which is rendered in different 
dialects. They sigh out their sorrows in strains the 
language of which but few of them can understand. 
But the sorrow and the joy are common to all. 
Yea, the spiritual experience of men who live as far 
apart as the east is from the west, are yet so similar 
that the psalms of the one may he recited by the 
other, and even the hymns of the earliest centuries 
are sung by believers in our own day. And if this 
be so; if the spiritual experiences of the followers 
of Christ in any one nation have but to be translated 
into the languages spoken by believers in every 
other nation, as expressive of the inner trials of 
each and of all; if, amid the ever-varying condi¬ 
tions in which they live, they assure the world they 
possess a common peace and joy and hope, and 
exercise a common power; if they declare, some¬ 
times at the cost of suffering, ever at the cost of 
self, that that power is bestowed by a Person, 
and that Person the Lord Jesus Christ; if its 
influence is such that thereby the selfish become 
self-denying, the niggardly become generous, the 
impure become chaste and even holy, drunkards 
become both sober and saintly; the hard, the morose, 
the grasping, and the false become true and honest 
and hearty and tender; if the more the power be 
exercised, the more the character of the disciple 
reflects the outlines of One whose life, as recorded 
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in sacred literature, is the loftiest Example con¬ 
tained in the annals of mankind, in the intensity of 
its strength within, or in the width of its range 
without; if unwearied activities are undertaken in 
love to the unloving, to the unpromising, to the 
ungrateful, yet in obedience to the prevalent in¬ 
stincts of the inner life, in loyal devotion to an 
invisible Saviour, and in daily denial of personal 
merit; if, looking back through the centuries, these 
experiences abound in periods far apart, in countries 
which represent every variety of climate, of govern¬ 
ment, of civilization, and of religion ; then is it 
unreasonable to require that these facts be accounted 
for ? Is it too much to ask that men who admit 
Christ’s death, but who deny His Resurrection and 
His Ascension, will explain how it is that the moral 
life of Christians is the visible attestation of the 
Life of the Risen Christ, and that the denial of the 
Risen Life generally signifies the absence of the 
visible attestation ? Can effects which are mani¬ 
fested, and which are multiplied, in every parish at 
home, in every nation on the Continent, in the great 
and thronging cities of the New World, among the 
tribes of Africa, the races of Asia, and the people 
who occupy the islands which are here and there in 
all the oceans, be produced, by One who is believed 
to be dead, or who only lives “ in history ” ? 

Such a theory is the most startling illustration of 
the credulity of the incredulous which the history 
of opinion supplies. It eliminates some facts. It 
mutilates others. To do either is as unreasonable, 
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as it is unscientific. We decline to follow in sucli 
tracks. We rather weigh all the evidence, wherever 
found, and in whatever age or era. We discern an 
extraordinary unity of testimony scattered through 
variety of scene, of condition, of circumstance, which 
is almost infinite. We conclude that the life, the 
effects of which require explanation, is One. We 
trace these effects; we observe the expressions of 
this life. We find them characterized by the same 
spiritual features in every century which has passed 
over humanity, from the nineteenth back to that 
which was first known as the Year of our Lord. 
We go behind that first year, and well-nigh all is 
death and darkness, relieved only by the faint streaks 
which predict the rise of an Eternal Sun. As we 
journey forward towards one age, and backward 
through others, we find in the former mere sugges¬ 
tions of life. We find through the latter manifesta¬ 
tions of the vitality. The life is Continuous. We 
prosecute our inquiry. We are led from Judea to 
Samaria, and to the uttermost parts of the earth; and 
even now, when war and rapine, and conquest and 
commerce, and brave adventure, have enlarged the 
spheres of industry; when science has made this 
planet a great neighbourhood,—men out of every 
nation under heaven acknowledge that, when they 
accept the Restorative and the Remedial principles 
which are in Christ, the same effects ensue, in every 
land. We conclude that the Life is Universal. And 
when we group these facts together, and observe 
that they are personal, are moral, are national, are 
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ethical, are independent, and proclaim, amid vast 
variety, that the Life which they express is One; 
when we retrace our steps through the great eras 
and epochs of history, and discover the same vital 
evidences in all ages, until, upon this point, 
modern parochial experience is similar to ancient, 
to patristic, to apostolic, and so find the Life to be 
Continuous; when we hear men, whose lives entitle 
them to credit, assert that their experiences are 
those of men in other lands, and, as we know, 
in other ages, we then conclude the Life is 
Universal; and if Universality be its range, and Con¬ 
tinuity be its duration, and Oneness be its Essence, 
then we may, without an approach to rashness or to 
timidity, declare that the cumulative evidence which 
is thus supplied to the Existence of the Life-giving 
Christ is barely short, yet necessarily short, of 
demonstration. If this be so, I plead for the 
supreme importance of the Moral Argument. 

It is one through all the ages. The pathological 
evidences of ethnology, to a common origin for the 
human family, traced through pore, and cuticle, and 
artery, and fibre, aud sinew, and bone, and brain, and 
fossil—yet of all animate life specialized by speech— 
are not stronger than are the evidences in pneuma- 
tical life, patiently traced in the world of thought, 
of conduct, of character, to the existence, to the 
operation, and to the Oneness of the Lord, who is 
the Spirit. It is growing with the growth, it is 
strengthening with the strength, it is widening 
with the width and with the effect of that work 
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which the Church of Christ is commissioned and is 
empowered to do. 

Every soul saved by grace, strengthened by the 
Spirit in the inner man, walking worthy of the voca¬ 
tion wherewith he is called, is an addition to the 
weight of the moral argument. The additions are 
increasing with the undoubted progress of missionary 
enterprise. As we hear of them year by year one 
is reminded of Gibbons’ brilliant reference to the 
triumph of the Empire in the days of Trajan. 
“ Every day,” says the historian, “ the astonished 
senate received the intelligence of new names and 
new nations that acknowledged his sway. They 
were informed that the kings of Bosphorus, Colchos, 
Iberia, Albania, Osrhoene, and even the Parthian 
monarch himself, had accepted diadems from the 
hands of the Emperor; that the independent tribes of 
the Midian and Carduchian hills had implored his 
protection, and that the rich countries of Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, and Assyria were reduced into the state 
of provinces.” 1 It would surely be a strange example 
of correct reasoning if any one was to say that the 
reduction of these peoples to the rule of the Empire 
was a proof of its extinction. And when we survey 
the growth of the Kingdom of Christ, it is no less 
strange and unreasonable to pronounce the Christian 
religion to be effete. Such unreason appears at its 
height when candid observation recognises and 
pursues the contrast which is suggested by the 
closing sentence of the above quotation: “But,” 

1 Decline and Fall , c. 1. 
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says Gibbon, “ the death of Trajan soon clouded 
the splendid prospect; and it was justly to be 
dreaded that so many distant nations would throw 
off the unaccustomed yoke, when they were no 
longer restrained by the powerful hand which had 
imposed it.” Christ departed. Christ’s Kingdom 
has developed. His absence, His invisibility, is no 
hindrance to its progress. Military leaders have 
inspired battalions by their glance, by their voice, 
by their presence. The spiritual followers of the 
Redeemer adore Him “ whom not having seen, they 
love.” Though invisible, He is ever with them, 
and His Presence is attested and manifested. Thus 
every Christian life witnesses to the living Christ. 
This is the moral argument. It is to-day being 
reinforced by thousands of believing souls. It sus¬ 
tains both the philosophical and the historical sides 
of Christian apologetics. 

The latter is associated chiefly with the name of 
Paley. To him the Church is under an obligation, 
which the lapse of time assuredly increases. Those 
of us who have examined his array of thousands of 
facts, gathered from the lives and from the labours 
of the first followers of Christ, will do well to 
emulate his patience, to observe his candour, and 
to be grateful for the signal service which he ren¬ 
dered, and which his work continues to render, as an 
historical apologetic. But we must also remember 
that the estimate of evidence depends, to some 
extent, upon the characteristics of the age, or even 
of the individual to whom it is addressed. If this 
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be true, then the evidence which was persuasive 
in one period may fail to be so in another. The 
conviction of one generation may not be passed on, 
as an irresistible power, whereby the conviction of 
another may be won. Conviction through special 
evidence need not be disparaged. Both may lie, like 
weapons in an armoury, as indications of the modes 
in which warfare was waged in bygone days ; and 
also as indications of the vast changes which have 
taken place in the methods of warfare, and by con¬ 
sequence, in the construction of armaments. The 
panoply of Paley was closely knit. It covered the 
Christian soldier from head to foot; and so long 
as Christianity was regarded as a religion, as a 
system, or as a code, his array of facts is clear, 
cogent, and convincing. But Christianity is a Life. 
It is the expression of Personal Being—yea, of none 
other than the Christ. He entered into history, 
and became thereby historical. In that connection 
Paley’s argument is invaluable. But it hardly 
touches the spiritual world which the Spirit of 
God creates in the spirit of man. 

Nor can we shrink from confessing to some mis¬ 
giving about the present value of an argument, 
which rests upon words which bear a very close 
resemblance to a petitio princvpii. To speak of 
the “ satisfactory evidence of persons who pro¬ 
fessed to be the original witnesses of the Christian 
miracles” was safe and reasonable in an age when 
doubt was discredited, when open unbelief was, as 
compared with the experience of our own day, 
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limited in its circulation, and still more so in its 
influence. 

But now, all conclusions which repose upon the 
apparent assumptions made by witnesses to miracles, 
are rejected with scorn. Men no longer whisper 
their infidelity over rosewater. They proclaim it 
from the housetop. They preach it in the serial 
which lies upon our drawing-room tables. They 
thus openly, though undesignedly, contribute to 
that latest phase of the struggle between faith and 
unbelief—the domestication of infidelity. These 
considerations appear to me to render the moral 
argument, wdiich is gathered from the effects of the 
word, as delivered by the didactic side of the ministry, 
of peculiar importance in an age, the especial fea¬ 
ture of which is Utilitarianism. They rebuke the 
Positivist who arranges facts, avoids their explana¬ 
tion, and is false to the universal tendency in man 
to inquire into the cause and object of every effect. 
They perplex the Materialist, for they proclaim a 
power over matter, yet somehow infused into matter, 
but not by or of matter. They remind the disciples 
of Feuerbach, of Moleschott, of Buchner, and of 
Vogt, that if man is but what he eats; or the sum 
total of his parents and his nurse; of wind, of ashes, 
and of phosphorus, there was One life, at least, in 
the world, which was characterized by other effects 
than those which observation or chemistry have ever 
assigned to phosphorus. Did phosphorus produce the 
Christ ? If it did, then there ought not to be any 
difficulty in the appearance of numerous Christs, for 
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the supply of phosphorus is as large as ever. If it 
did not produce Christ, then what did ? The question 
presses for a reply, since the life of Christ is Universal, 
Continuous, and One. The answer is given by the 
moral argument, which is no less full and final when 
addressed to the agnostic. 

Whatever aid is thus afforded to the historical 
apology for Christianity, is rendered in equal measure 
to the philosophical—a line of defence which is 
associated with the name of the immortal Butler. 
His postulate is, unhappily, no longer allowed. Men 
now deny what he took as proved “ that there is an 
intelligent Author of nature and natural Governor of 
the world.” 1 

For some reasons, which are prevalent rather than 
convincing, this panoply of probabilities is being 
relegated to the literary tower of some academies, 
there to lie amongst the armour, antiquated and 
rugged, of a rude past. 2 Yet, it is noticeable, that 
a book, which makes some pretence to philosophic 
apology, and which has received an enormous amount 
of attention in these islands and in America, is 

1 Analogy , Intro. 

2 Butler has been described as “ one to whose deep sayings no thoughtful 
mind was ever yet introduced for the first time, without acknowledging the 
period an epoch in its intellectual history ” (Professor Archer Butler’s Letters 
on the Development of Christian Doctrine , p. 75). The late Dean Mansel, in 
his Preface to his Bampton Lectures , as if apprehensive of the action which 
removed Bishop Butler’s works from the Oxford course, uses these weighty 
sentences : “ Connected as the present author has been for many years with the 
studies of Oxford, of which those writings have long formed an important part, 
he feels that he would be wanting in his duty to the university to which he 
owes so much, were he to hesitate to declare, at this time, his deep-rooted and 
increasing conviction, that sound religious philosophy will flourish or fade 
within her walls, according as she perseveres, or neglects, to study the works 
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dependent upon Butler’s mode of thought for its life, 
its strength, and even worth. 1 Few reasonable men 
will disparage Butler’s calm and cautious argument 
on behalf of revealed religion. For myself, I have 
the profoundest conviction that there is a greater 
future for that work than its past has ever been. 
This conviction rests upon the vast and varied fields 
of knowledge which the intrepidity of science is 
opening to our use and to our enjoyment. There is 
not a department of nature which is unexplored. The 
air we breathe ; the water of which we are largely com¬ 
posed, and by which we are surrounded; the earth 
on which we tread; heat, light, electricity, sound, 
each of these are yielding their age-long secrets to 
those whose patient courage is certain to be rewarded. 

The more the realm of nature is explored, and 
the more the religion of Him, “without AVhom 
was not anything made that was made,” is studied, 
the greater and the sharper will be the analogies 
between “ religion natural and revealed to the 
constitution and the course of nature.” Analogies 
within analogies will be discovered. They will 


and cultivate the spirit of her great son and teacher, Bishop Butler.” “ As 
a matter of fact Butler’s immortal work has, of late years, been elbowed out 
from the Oxford curriculum, in favour of a system of teaching which loads 
direetly to unbelief, if it does not actually profess it. Whatever plea may be 
urged for this retrograde course, it may not at all events be pretended that it is 
because Butler’s philosophy hastecome obsolete, whether half or wholly.” This 
allusion is to Professor Goldwin Smith’s opinion : “ They counsel Oxford ill. 
even for her safety, who bid her bind herself to the stake of a philosophy now 
half obsolete in the middle of a rising tide.” This disparaging reference to 
Butler was severely eritieized by the Bight Hon. Joseph Napier, in the Preface 
to his Lectures an the Analogy (Burgon’s Lives , vol. ii., p. 201). 

1 Natural Law in the Spiritual World (Drummond). 
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cultivate humility. They will invigorate faith. 
They will arouse our reverence and our wonder. 
The noble work will then appear to be like one of 
those grand sonatas, which when heard for the first 
time is confusion, is chaos, is unordered, eccentric, 
and perhaps provoking. But when heard again the 
structure of the work appears in the world of sound. 
Later on, the listener has learned more of the science 
and loved more of the art. And now he is able to 
detect fugue, and phrase, counterpoint, and inner 
harmonies, until at last, from the first to the final 
chord, there is nothing but thought and beauty, and 
symmetry and concord. The sonata was a poem. 
So, I believe, Butler’s book will yet prove to be. 
It is a moral antiphonal, in which the voices of 
nature, on the one side, and the voices of religion 
on the other, chant, in ever widening alternation, the 
praises of Him who is the Author and the End of 
both. It is still the accepted exposition of the 
philosophical argument. 

To it, however, the moral argument renders 
service. Being thus complementary to both the 
historical and philosophical arguments, for this age 
I account it the most valuable of all. The historical 
and the moral arguments may be compared to two 
electric currents which are travelling in opposite 
directions. The historical current starts from the 
Christ. It penetrates the gloom of heathenism. It 
passes through the night of the dark ages. It scin¬ 
tillates along until, like a meteor, it flashes forth 
through the Benaissance, and through the Keforma- 
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tion period. Thence it illuminates Europe, America, 
Africa, the East, and the islands of the Sea. The 
moral current starts from the spirit of a believer. It 
is generated by Deity. It is inner. It is spiritual. 
It is operative. It is the same through all the ages, 
and it has restored and irradiated all who have come 
out of great tribulation. We trace it back through 
all the centuries. Its course is, here and there, 
uncertain, aud even obscure. It makes for a far-off 
grave. It is lost at length in the splendour of the 
sunrise of the First Easter Day. 

Such is the continuity of Christian life, personal, 
spiritual, supernatural. This life begins in a miracle. 
It leads us back to the miracle of all miracles. It 
contributes to the strength by which the historical 
argument is advanced. It illustrates the adapta¬ 
tion which underlies the philosophical argument. 
This, the personal and general feature of spiritual 
criteria, is an abiding and ever intensifying incentive 
to the maintenance, inviolate and assured, of those 
principles which are revealed as the conditions upon 
which, in the mind of God, spiritual life is produced. 
They are each and all dependent upon the Presence 
and the Power of God the Holy Ghost. This is the 
testimony of the Scripture which He has inspired. 
This is the teaching of the Church which He has 
created. This would appear to be, in the highest 
degree, probable, in the nature of the case, even if 
the teaching of the Church were less explicit, and 
even if that of the Holy Scripture were less abundant 
and emphatic. 
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To be the authorised messengers by whom the 
Spirit of the Living God may speak, either to con¬ 
vict, or to convert, or to comfort, or to remit sins, or 
to retain sins; to be, by His holy will, and by the 
attitude of men towards the word of the Truth of 
the Gospel, the administrators of life or of death; 
to be the ambassadors of a King, who so associates 
Himself with His herald, that to despise the truth 
which he announces is accounted treason to the 
sovereign rights of Christ; all this is impressive in 
the extreme. It assigns responsibility the vastest; 
solemnity the deepest; and honour the highest to 
the office of that ministry which is associated with 
the name of Christ. It appeals to us by every moral 
perception, to be painfully careful in the declaration 
of truth, lest the work, which truth alone can per¬ 
form, be hindered by those who are commissioned to 
help it. Many are the modes in which that work 
may be impeded. With these we become acquainted 
by experience, by observation, by study, by vigilant 
consciousness of the unwearied malevolence and the 
active hostility of the enemy of souls. Many, like¬ 
wise, are the modes in which this holy work may be 
advanced. Of them all, there is none more effectual 
than the argument which even the most untutored 
savage can draw from the life of the minister of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Historical appeals may be 
beyond his grasp. Philosophical reasoning may 
be considered as more adapted to others who are 
better placed, with regard to education, to leisure, 
or to mental endowments. But there is no limit to 
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the power for God and for good, which is generated 
amongst mankind by a minister, who with even 
humble intellectual attainments, yet speaks with the 
power of the Holy Ghost, and whose labour of love 
is a psalm of life, ringing out the hallelujah of 
heaven upon earth : “ He hath put a new song in my 
mouth, even praise unto our God.’' The results of 
such a life, predicted in the Psalter, are historic in 
ten thousand scenes of ministerial work: “ Many 
shall see it and fear, and shall trust in the Lord.” 
Such men are all too well acquainted with sin as 
a disease in the spiritual constitution of the human 
race. 

They are as well acquainted with the thraldom 
to which it has reduced, and is unwearied in its 
efforts still to reduce, the whole nature of man. 
But quickened by the Holy Ghost, either in the sacra¬ 
ment of the new birth of water and of the Spirit, 
or by the living word of the living God, they can 
speak experimentally of the new life which God has 
given, and of that liberty of heart which, in pro¬ 
portion to its victory over sin, enables them to run 
in the way of the Divine commandments. And of 
all the phrases which might be gathered from the 
sacred Scriptures to enforce this doctrine, there are 
none so significant as those which are found in the 
Hebrew record of Isaiah’s ordination to the prophetic 
office, which, it will be remembered, is the first 
lesson for Trinity Sunday. That vision is, perhaps, 
the sublimest picture which inspiration has ever 
drawn. The Eternal Son is beheld enthroned in 
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splendour. “ There He sat in kingly majesty, who 
covereth Himself with light as with a garment,” and 
surrounded by the seraphims, who, like the four living 
creatures beheld in vision by the prisoner of Patmos, 
recorded in the Apocalypse, “each one had sis wings.” 
“ With twain he covered his face,” in reverent 
obedience and adoration; “with twain he covered 
his feet,” in conscious unworthiness; “ with twain 
he did fly,” in willing alacrity and service. The 
theme of the anthem in these two visions is the same, 
although well-nigh a thousand years lie between 
them. It is the “ Thrice Holy,” “ Holy Father.” 
“ Holy High Priest,” the ever blessed Lord Jesus 
Christ, “ Holy Spirit,” the Holy One. No feeble 
chant is this. Its mighty vibrations and throbbings 
cause “ the posts of the door to shake, and the house 
was filled with smoke.” The brightness of the vision 
and the proclamation of the psean overwhelm the 
prophet. The moral significance of Hebrew cere¬ 
monialism oppresses him. The lessons of leprosy 
become instinct with life. “ Unclean, unclean,” is 
the human response to the seraphic song, and there 
is the consciousness that the impurity which cannot 
endure the presence of the All-holy extends to all 
those amongst whom he dwells. He and his people 
are diseased by spiritual leprosy. They are separated 
thereby from God. The apprehension of God’s holiness 
by Isaiah is the revelation of his own ruin. 1 But a 
seraph, having a live coal in his hand, taken from the 

1 For another illustration of this thought, see Yesterday , To-day, and for 
Ever (Bishop Bickersteth), book i., 50-60. 
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altar, lnys it upon the mouth, and touches the lips of 
the prophet. As taken from the altar, we are taught 
that moral impurity is purged by the power of sacrifice; 
as applied to the lips, we are taught that the speech 
of the prophet thus purified is to be consecrated to 
the service of God by heavenly fire—a type, surely, 
of God the Holy Spirit. Thus pardoned, purified, 
inflamed, the inquiry falls upon the prophet’s ear: 
“ I heard the voice of the Lord saying, Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us ? Then said I, Here 
am I, send me.” 1 

How, whether we regard the trisagion hymn of 
the seraphim, or the fear, shame, and awe of the 
prophet, this revelation is full of teaching. But it 
may be reasonably doubted whether any conclusion 
can be drawn from it which is more assured, more 
instructive, more emphatic than that for the purpose 
of illustrating which it has been here referred to. 
The grand message which the vision delivers to the. 
Church is the supreme importance of the prophet of 
Christ having personal experience of the remedial and 
restorative power of the message he is commissioned 
to deliver, and of the blessings communicated by 
the Holy Spirit. Without this, the labour of the 
preacher will be without the sustaining power which 
comes from love to God. His appeals will be, in spite 
of the auxiliaries of education, of influence, of office, 
undone by a conscious unreality, which will infect 
those to whom he ministers. His life will be the 
direst slavery to icy and to heartless professionalism. 

1 Isaiah vi, 7, 8. 
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Yea, Lis very language will reek with that most 
offensive and most loathsome of all the putridities 
which are known to mankind—clerical cant. But, 
with personal iniquity purged by sacrifice, with per¬ 
sonal incapacity and unworthiness overcome by the 
spiritual fires of the Holy Ghost, the “ Who will go 
for us?” of the Lord Jehovah will have a humble 
yet a glad response from the heart of him, out of 
whose abundant experience the mouth can speak. 
The more so when we remember that God did not 
appeal, as He might have appealed, to the seraphim. 
They saw His glory. They sung His praise. They 
rejoiced in His presence. No sin, nor stain, nor 
guilty dread was theirs. Nor is their race extinct. 
Their ranks are unthinned by death or by defection. 
They are as ready as ever to do the will of the great 
King. Even now, God could send them on daily 
errands to announce His love to a lost world. Glo¬ 
rious beings, adorned in the splendours of sinless 
society; with lightning glance, with seraphic voice, 
with lightsome robe, and attended by majestic phe¬ 
nomena, might appear in every holy house in the 
land, and undertake the evangelization which Christ, 
whom they adore, has committed to His Church. 
They might appeal to the careless, to the hardened, 
to the selfish, to the unbelieving. Such might be 
the width of the range over which their expostulation 
might run, and such might be the interpenetration of 
their searchings, that in the vastest throng every cha¬ 
racter would be discovered, and no sinner could escape. 
Yet, while their arguments were proceeding, and their 
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appeals were being urged, their listeners would reflect 
that their angelic visitants were theorists after all. 
They never knew the persuasive influence of sin. 
They had never sighed over its guilt, nor groaned 
beneath its slavery, nor wondered at its power. 
How could they estimate the blessings of a life, or 
the joy of a freedom, or the munificence of a pardon, 
in their personal severance from the conditions which 
are necessary to such appreciation ? It is in these 
thoughts we see the spiritual significance of Isaiah’s 
ordination. It is thus we recognise the moral great¬ 
ness of our own. Nor may we forget that as Isaiah’s 
call is in holy writ associated with the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, so the Christian Ministry 
is sanctified in like manner. 1 If this be so, then go 
your way, my brethren, in the name of the Trinity, 
Holy and Undivided. Receive your commission 
from a King, whose kingdom, though not of this 
world, is for this world. Its duration is eternity. 
Its dominion is from the flood unto the world’s end. 
Regard the constitution of that ministry, as it at pre¬ 
sent exists, as possessing everything short of explicit 
Divine authority for its Orders. Remember the sphere 
in which you are to work. Man is a fallen creature. 
Christ alone can raise him. The means whereby 
God has been pleased to order that this should be 
effected are entrusted to you, as ministers of His 
Church. Be faithful dispensers of the Word of God, 
and of His Holy Sacraments. 2 Let not the work to 

' 1 Cor. xii. 28; Epli. iv. 8-11 ; Acts xx. 28. 

2 Ordering of Priests. 
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which they are adapted suffer in your hands. “ Make 
full proof of your ministry.” 1 Shun not to declare 
to all men the whole counsel of God. Let me implore 
of you to remember that the spirituality of the 
minister is the spiritualisation of morals. And 
morals, reposing upon, and regulated by, that revela¬ 
tion which constitutes the didactics of the ministry, 
would, if prevalent, produce the greatest era of blessing 
which this world has ever known, even though im¬ 
mortality should prove to he a myth, and though 
man’s hopes and fears were hounded by the grave. 
Your confidence in the message which Christ has 
committed to the keeping of His Church, is being 
justified, in proportion to the enlargement of His 
Kingdom, and to the acceptance of His benign 
rule. It stands out in contrast, clear and broad, 
with the confessed apprehension of the greatest 
living agnostic. Mr. Herbert Spencer hurried for¬ 
ward his work on the Data of Ethics. He tells 
his disciples why. A great fear has come to him. 
“I am,” he says, “the more anxious to indicate in 
outline, if I cannot complete this work, because the 
establishment of rules of right conduct on a scientific 
basis is a pressing need.” Mr. Spencer may hasten 
his work. He may announce, in volume after volume, 
new laws by which life’s conduct may be regulated. 
As a Christian, I hope his bold scheme will be helpful 
to humanity. But whether it is or not, he and his 
school proclaim the glory, the grandeur, the unfading 
splendour of that Life, which to this hour is bestowed 


1 2 Tim. iv. 5. 
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upon mankind by Him, who lias given to mankind, 
incentives and safeguards to the highest morality, 
without having written a moral code. These come, 
not from a volume which has been hurried on to 
meet a crisis which unbelief has created, and which 
in its panic, appeals for help to science. They come 
from the living Christ. They are proclaimed within 
the Church, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic. Their an¬ 
nouncement is the burden of those who hold the 
King’s Commission. Their realisation is amongst 
those “greater works,” which a departing Saviour 
predicted should be done, in His power, through His 
Spirit, by His servants. They bear witness to the 
Divinity of our Message, even as their types, in the 
physical order, bore wdtuess to the Divinity of His. 


LECTURE VII. 


“ Then said Jesus to them again, Peace be unto you : as My Father hath 
sent Me, even so send I you. And when He had said this, He breathed on 
them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost : Whose soever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them ; and whose soever sins ye retain, they arc 
retained. But Thomas, one of the Twelve, called Didymus, was not with them 
when Jesus came.”—S t. John xx. 21-4. 

“ The eleven gathered together, and them that were with them.”—S t. Luke 
xxiv. 33. 



HE principle of the Apostolic Succession, as 


it is stated, explained, and vindicated by its 
advocates, is neither recognised nor implied in the 
official language of the Church of England. It is 
described, in a recent apology, 1 as consisting in “ a 
permanent and official apostolate;” 2 transmitted 
from its first depositaries; ” 3 “an authoritative 
stewardship of the grace and truth which came by 
Jesus Christ; ” 4 “ an essential element of the cor¬ 
porate life of the Church;” 5 yea, “a permanent 

! The Church and the Ministry. By Charles Gore, M.A., Principal of the 
Pusey House, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

2 “ The four Gospels certainly appear to warrant, if not to require, the position 
that Christ instituted in His Church a permanent and official apostolate.”— 
Ibid., p. 340. 

3 Ibid., p. 70. 

4 Ibid., p. 70. 

5 Ibid., Prefaoe. 
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and essential element of Christianity.” 1 Bishops 
are regarded “as succeeding in an especial sense to 
the Apostles,” in virtue of which succession they 
are said to be “ the guardians also, no doubt, of the 
grace by which Christians live,” a position to which 
the author commits Irenaeus. 2 

These are large claims. They affect spiritual life 
as the precious possession of the individual believer. 
They affect the development of that life, since the 
successors of the Apostles are accounted “ guardians 
of that grace ” in which St. Peter exhorts the faith¬ 
ful to grow, and of which bishops are the stewards 
by transmission. They affect the existence of the 
Church of Christ. Nor is any latitude allowed. 
The question is not open. It is not one about which 
men may either hold different views, or defer the 
formation of an opinion. There is no Christianity 
without it. Of the Christian religion it is said to 
be, again and again, a “ permanent and essential 
element.” 

Assuming this doctrine to be fundamental, and 
accepting as true and as vital the stupendoirs 
spiritual issues, individual and corporate, which are 
said to belong to it, it is but reasonable to ex¬ 
pect that the Church of England, of the corporate 
life of which it is “ an essential element,” would, 
in her formularies, emphasize a principle of such 
magnitude. If the expectation were larger, in¬ 
cluding not alone the mention of the doctrine, 

1 The Church and the Ministry, p. 337. 

2 “ Irenaeus regards the bishops in every Church as succeeding in an especial 
sense to the Apostles.”— Ibid., p. 120. 
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but illustrations of its existence, moral evidences 
of its power, abundant gains from its continuity and 
presence, and losses through its absence, even these 
would not be beyond the requirements of reason or 
of religion. Instead of such authoritative informa¬ 
tion being either provided for us, or presented to us, 
the Church of England is silent. She has no inform¬ 
ation to give to her children respecting a principle 
upon which individual and corporate life, in the 
spiritual order, depend. 1 She is equally tacit upon 
the same high theme in her announcements to 
those about to be admitted to the sacred work of the 
ministry. Her language towards “ the clergy ” on 
the one hand, and towards “ the people ” on the 
other, is impressively silent respecting a primary 
condition, the presence of which is essential to the 
initiation of spiritual life, to its corporate expression, 
yea, to Christianity itself. 

This reserve is strange, disappointing, and even 
perplexing. 2 It is emphatically so, when we are 
assured that the doctrine is “ a commonplace,” yea, 

1 “ The individual life can receive this fellowship with God only through mem¬ 
bership in the one body and by dependence upon social sacraments of regenera¬ 
tion, of confirmation, of communion, of absolution,—of which ordained ministers 
are the appointed instruments, . . , The doctrine of the Apostolic Succession was* 
a commonplace among Christian ideas, and was bound up with the whole fabric- 
of the life of the Catholic Church .”—The Church and the Ministry, pp. 94, 339. 

2 The silence of the Church of England upon this theme was noticed long 
ago by Cardinal Newman. He referred to it in his well-known letter to My 
dear Father Coleridge,” dated from the Oratory, Birmingham, August 5th, 1868. 
In that letter he says; “Apostolical succession, its necessity and its grace, is 
not an Anglican tradition, though it is a tradition found in the Anglican Church. 
By contrast, our Lord’s Divinity is an Anglican tradition—every one, high and 
low, holds it. It is not only in Prayer Book and Catechism, but it is in the 
mouths of all professors of Anglicanism. . . . Not such is the apostolical suc¬ 
cession ; and, considering the Church is the columna et Jirmamentum veritatis y 
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when the lingering influence of a great name is 
introduced to impress us with the information that 
“ in the latter part of the second century of the 
Christian era, the subject came into distinct and 
formal view; and from that time forward it seems to 
have been considered by the great writers of the 
Catholic body a fact too palpable to be doubted, and 
too simple to be misunderstood.” 1 If this be an accu¬ 
rate account of the position which was continuously 
assigned to the doctrine for sixteen centuries, then 
its absence from the authoritative literature of a 
Church which never disparages antiquity, is amazing; 
the more so when the variety which marks the 
nature of her utterances is remembered—a variety 
which enables an inquirer to ascertain what is and 
what is not “essential” doctrine. 

Her official language is Liturgical, Theological, 
Homiletical, and Constitutional. It includes the 
canons ecclesiastical; “The Book of Common Prayer, 
and Administration of the Sacraments, and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church,” “ together 
with the Psalter,” “and the Form and Manner of 
Making, Ordaining, and Consecrating of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons.” It includes the Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion, and “ certain sermons or homi¬ 
lies, appointed to be read in churches in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, of famous memory.” By these 
documents the ministers of the Church of England 

and is ever bound to stir up the gift that is in her, there is surely a strong 
presumption that the Anglican body has not what it does not profess to have ” 
(Essays, Crit. and His., vol. ii., n., p. 110, J. H. Newman). 

1 Church Principles, by W. E. Gladstone, c. v., p. 189. 
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are bound. They are supposed to acknowledge their 
acquiescence in their plain and full meaning, under 
the most solemnizing conditions. From these obli¬ 
gations the laity are free. In this literature—ancient, 
vast, and varied—there is no recognition of the doc¬ 
trine which makes man a permanent or essential 
vehicle by which heavenly grace descends to the 
soul. Search is made in vain for the principle of 
official transmission of apostolic authority, through 
vital and individual connection with the “ apostolic 
fount.” Inquiry, whether made by the lay or 
clerical conscience, finds no affirmative response 
to an interrogation on behalf of this theory, ad¬ 
dressed to the authoritative expressions of Anglican 
doctrine. 

This silence would be explicable if it prevailed 
upon the whole subject of the Christian ministry. 
If the Homilies, the Articles, the Liturgy, and 
the Canons, made no mention whatever of the 
“ divers orders which God hath appointed in His 
Church,” it would, perhaps, be unreasonable to 
expect that special mention should be made of even 
an essential principle. The omission of the whole 
might justify the omission of a part, even though it 
should prove to be a vital part. The omission might 
be supplied in ways that are quite conceivable. An 
announcement might be made, under the most 
impressive conditions, to the bishop, who succeeds 
to the apostolic authority. He could reveal it to 
those amongst whom his power might, in some sort, 
be distributed. And thus the principle might be 
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preserved, safeguarded, transmitted, and the uniform 
omission which is now accentuated might be ex¬ 
plained. But the muniments, to the acceptance of 
which the Church commits her clergy, and out of 
which, as Churchmen, they may justify such claims 
as the Church permits them to make, are not silent 
about the ministry. They are full of instruction 
respecting its origin, its constitution, its nature, and 
its work. But they take no account whatever of 
what is considered the essence of the ministry, even 
where it appears reasonable to expect an express 
statement. 

The third canon regards the Church of England 
as a true and apostolical Church. “ Whosoever shall 
hereafter affirm that the Church of England, by law 
established under the King’s Majesty, is not a true 
and apostolical Church—here is an opening, reason¬ 
able and opportune, for the assertion of the claim 
now made for the ministry. The claim is neither 
made nor implied. Instead of the apostolicity of 
the Anglican Church being supposed to rest upon 
Apostolical Succession, the statement glides off, and 
fastens upon “ teaching and maintaining the doctrine 
of the Apostles ” as constituting the basis of the 
claim made for the apostolicity of the Church. 
References abound, in the canons, to the Ordering 
of Ministers, their function, charge, title, quality, 
examination, declaration, subscription, demeanour, 
and so forth. 1 There is no mention whatever of the 

1 Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical, 31-70. This canonical principle is 
accepted by Cardinal Newman. “An apostolical ministry necessarily involves 
an apostolical teaching ” (/wy,?, ut supra , p. 78). 
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principle which it is alleged is vital to the ministry. 
The Articles are equally silent. They treat “Of the 
Church,” “Of Ministering in the Congregation,” “Of 
the Unworthiness of the Ministers which hinders 
not the effect of the Sacrament,” and “ Of Conse¬ 
cration of Bishops and Ministers.” 1 Here, again, 
silence is maintained. 

Nor is it otherwise in the Ordinal. An inquirer, 
searching for authoritative opinion, might expect 
to discover it in the Preface, the language of which 
leads up to such an announcement. But it is not 
made. Bishops, priests, and deacons are regarded as 
Orders of ministers in Christ’s Church. They date 
from apostolic times. Such a ministry is historical, 
although each Order does not appear to be equally 
necessary. 2 No man may take the office without 

1 Articles of Religion, XIX., XXIII.. XXVI., XXXVI. 

2 This conclusion is drawn from the official language of the Church, in positive 
statement, and from rubrical revision. A comparison of the first rubric, in 

The Form and Manner of Making of Deacons,” as that rubric now reads, 
with what it was before 1662, will be helpful to the conclusion stated above— 
viz., the Church of England does not hold that each order is equally necessary 
in the Church of Christ. 

Before the last revision, 1662, that rubric ran thus : “ First, when the day 
appointed by the Bishop is come, there shall be an exhortation, declaring 
the dutie and office of such as come to be admitted Ministers, how necessary 
such orders are in the Church ot Christ; and also how the people ought to 
esteem them in their vocation.” In 1662 (vide the Black Letter Prayer Book) 
the rubric was revised thus : “ When the day appointed by the Bishop is come, 
after Morning Prayer is ended, there shall be a Sermon or Exhortation, declaring 
the Duty and Office of such as come to be admitted Deacons ; how necessary 
that Order is in the Church of Christ, and also, how the people ought to esteem 
them in their Office.” The rubric thus revised has so stood since 1662. The 
alteration, though slight, was from a general to a special term, which described 
a definite office as “ necessary.” It declared, for the first time in the Church of 
England, and with regard to the Diaconate, “ how necessary that Order is in the 
Church of Christ.” 

Before the year 1662 there was no rubric corresponding to this before 
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preliminary preparation, public prayer, with imposition 
of hands, aud admission by lawful authority. The 
continuity of these Orders, in the Church of England, 
is to be secured by the candidate being “ called, 
tried, examined, and admitted thereunto, according 
to the Form hereafter following, or hath had formerly 
Episcopal Consecration or Ordination.” “ To this 

“the Form (“and Manner” — these words were then first inserted) of Ordering 
of Priests.” The Priests and Bishops were probably covered by the generic term 
Ministers, which was in 1G62 altered to Deacons. But the rubric, as it now 
stands — the word “ Deacons” being altered to “ Priests,” suitable to the service 
succeeding — was in 1062 then, and for the first time inserted where we now find 
it. The effect of this alteration and insertion was to declare, with regard to the 
Priesthood, “how necessary that Order is in the Church of Christ.” 

This rubric iras not inserted before the service for il thc Consecration of 
Bishops .” The title of the service was altered. The time of its performance 
was defined in the next line, by the insertion of the words “ which is always to 
be performed upon some Sunday or Holy Day.” The present rubric and the 
following collect were then also inserted. But the rubric which declared the 
Diaconate and the Priesthood to be necessary Orders in the Church of Christ 
was not inserted as regards the Episcopate. The omission is the more signifi¬ 
cant from the fact that the lines between which the rubric would naturally 
lie were, as I have stated, both altered, and it would be very rash to say that 
no suggestion respecting the insertion of the rubric, which, if inserted, would 
have declared “how necessary” the Episcopal “Order is in the Church of 
Christ,” occurred to the revisers. The fact of the alteration from “Ministers” 
to “ Deacons” in the Ordinal which affected the latter : the further fact of its 
having been written in the margin of the service for the Ordaining of Priests 
render it extremely probable that both verbal alteration and rubrical insertion 
were in the minds of the revisers. But they did not regard either. The non¬ 
insertion of a rubric, before the episcopal ordinal, corresponding to that 
which was inserted before the presbytcral ordinal, appears to indicate that they 
did not consider episcopacy as “ necessary ” an “ Order ” “ in the Church of 
Christ ” as either the diaconate or the priesthood. If the revisers held the view 
which is advocated by the Rev. Charles Gore, why did they not insert the 
rubric at the very place in which probably he would have made it a matter of 
life or death to have inserted it ? The neglect was either accidental or inten¬ 
tional. If it was accidental, it exhibits carelessness about, not a matter of 
indifference, but of vital concern to the Church of Christ, since bishops arc 
said to transmit grace from the apostolic fount, whatever that may mean. If it 
was intentional, then the revisers could not have held Mr. Gore’s opinion 
respecting bishops as vehicles of apostolic grace. 

But the neglect may have been due to ignorance. The revisers may not have 
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ancient rule, traced mp to apostolic times, without 
theorizing on the principle of Apostolic Succession, 
or pronouncing on the practice of other Christian 
bodies, the Church of England declares her steadfast 
adhesion—in this case as in all others desiring to 
follow the guidance of the primitive Church—and re¬ 
fuses to allow any to minister within her own borders, 
unless ordained according to that rule.” 1 

known that episcopacy was regarded as a necessary ” link in the chain which 
united bishops to the Apostles. They could not have been thus ignorant. 
Laud’s memorable contention was well known. It was circulated, not only 
because of its narrowness and of its novelty, but because of the powerful and 
prompt reply of Dr. Holland, the Regius Professor of Divinity. Laud, in his 
exercise for the degree of B.D., maintained there could be no true Church 
without diocesan bishops. Dr. Holland “ openly reprehended him in the 
schools for a seditious person, who would unchurch the Reformed Protestant 
Churches beyond seas, and now sow division between 11 s and them, who were 
brethren, by this novel Popish position ” ( Brcviate of Life of Laud, Prynne, p. 2). 
Hcylyn says that Laud “ was shrewdly rattled by Dr. Holland as one that did 
endeavour to cast a bone of discord betwixt the Church of England and the 
Reformed Churches beyond the seas” (Life of Laud , Heylyn, p. 54). Hallam 
goes still further. He regards Dr. Holland as representing the University of 
Oxford, ad mini stering well-merited rebuke to Laud, who “ was reproved by the 
University of Oxford in 1604 for maintaining in his exercise for Bachelor of 
Divinity that there could be no true Church without bishops” ( Constitutional 
History of England , vol. i., p. 306). How tenaciously Laud held to that theory 
the history of the period shows. Charles I. resolved to “subject the whole 
Church of Great Britain and Ireland to the episcopal form of government, 
which he considered as of Divine appointment, and as affording the best 
security to the civil sovereign ” (vide Mosheim, b. iv., cent, xvn., sec. ii., 
part ii., c. 2. sec. 20). The king found in Laud a congenial prelate and states¬ 
man, to whom he entrusted the execution of his plan. Laud was consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1633, and he held the see till his fall and execu¬ 
tion in 1644. His principles were well known, and they were influential. 
Their survival in high quarters gives peculiar weight to the omission which is 
here accentuated. (“ The Black Letter Prayer Book, containing manuscript 
alterations and additions made in the year 1661,” is the book “out of which 
was fairly written” the Book of Common Prayer subscribed Dec. 20th, a.d. 1661, 
by the Convocations of Canterbury and York, and annexed to the Act of 
Uniformity, 13 & 14 Car. II., c. iv., a.d. 1662 ; vide Fac-simile of the Black 
Letter Prayer Book, photo-zincographed at the Ordnance Survey Office, South¬ 
ampton, published for the Royal Commission on Ritual, 1871). 

1 Teacher's Prayer Booh , by Bishop Barry, p. 263 h. 
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The Ordinal itself recognises the moral needs of 
the minister. There is no more searching exhorta¬ 
tion in its solemnities than that which is addressed 
by the bishop to those about to be admitted to the 
priesthood. It dwells upon the dignity and the gravitj 7 
of the trust about to be committed to them. It 
reminds them that the sheep of Christ cost Him His 
life. It warns them of the danger of negligence, 
and “the horrible punishment” which will surely 
overtake it. It is solemn and tender. It is humbling, 
yet inspiring. It is faithful, but affectionate. It is 
designed to deepen the sense of ministerial need, and 
to proclaim the moral wealth of the Divine supply. 
To what does it direct the trembling soul of the 
slave of Jesus, who knows no rights save His? 
Upon what does the Church teach him to rely for 
support “ through all the fiery trials of failure, and 
disappointment, of weariness and weakness ” ? Is 
it upon “ the open and external commission ” which 
is said “ to support the internal sense of vocation ” P 1 
Does the Church strengthen the heart, fainting 
with “ weakness, and fear, and much trembling,” by 
assuring the ordinand that he has received trans¬ 
mitted grace, by manual action, from apostolic 
depositaries ? There is not even a reference to 
such a resort. There is counsel, clear and strong, 
as to the Source from which ministerial sufficiency 
is certain to come. “ We have good hope . . . that 
jmu will continually pray to God the Father by 
the mediation of our only Saviour Jesus Christ for 

1 The Church and the Ministry, p. 82. 
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the heavenly assistance of the Holy Ghost; that 
by daily reading and weighing of the Scriptures 
ye may was wiser and stronger in your ministry.” 1 
Welcome, reliable, and certain as is the aid thus 
indicated as necessary to the Christian minister, 
the silence of the Church, respecting another 
auxiliary, is still maintained. Not a word comes 
from her lips about the principle “ essential and 
permanent” of the Apostolic Succession. And yet it 
is as well that one passage be cited as somewhat 
qualifying the range of this statement. In the 
Homily against Wilful Rebellion, the Church warns 
mankind “that none have either more ambitiously 
aspired above emperors, kings, and princes, nor have 
more perniciously moved the ignorant people to 
rebellion against their princes, than certain persons 
which falsely challenge to themselves to be only 
counted and called ‘ spiritual.’ ” The Homily pro¬ 
ceeds to point out that true spiritual men will not 
rebel against lawful princes; that Christ Himself 
and His holy Apostles were exemplary in rendering 
obedience to constituted authority, and in exhorting 
all other Christians to render the like reverence; 
“whereby it is evident that men of the clergy and 
ecclesiastical ministers, as their successors, ought 
both themselves specially, and before others, to be 
obedient unto their princes, and also to exhort all 
others unto the same.” It will hardly be contended 
that the succession here recognised is the per¬ 
manent and essential factor in the corporate life of 

1 Vide Bishop’s address in Ordering of Priests ; also Acts xx. 32. 
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the Church, yea, of Christianity itself. If it be not, 
there is no reference to the doctrine, in the author¬ 
ized and accepted enouncements of the Anglican 
Communion. The Church of England has never 
formulated the claim on behalf of her clergy; nor 
has she ever submitted or explained or defended it, 
in the interests of the laity. 

This, surely, seems a grave omission. It is, at first 
sight, depressing. In mitigation of the apprehen¬ 
sion which may be aroused, it may be mentioned 
that, fortunately for us, spiritual life, whether in 
the individual believer, or in the corporate society 
of the Church of Christ, is largely independent of 
personal ability to explain or even fully to under¬ 
stand dogmatic definition. Many a follower of the 
Redeemer joys “in God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” who can give but a very imperfect account 
of the work of the Holy Spirit in his own soul, 
or of the stupendous miracles of the Incarnation or 
Atonement. Many a devoted saint has an intelligent 
apprehension of the doctrines of grace, a keen 
appreciation of their spiritual harmony, and their 
adaptation to every moral plane in the believer’s 
experience, who could not give a clear account of 
these doctrines to those wdio would welcome such 
an utterance from his lips. 

Nor are we without analogies to these conditions. 
They are found, and frequently, in physical life. 
The exercise of our limbs does not depend upon 
our knowledge of muscular action, nor of the strain 
to -which certain muscles are occasionally subject. 

22 
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Vigorous health is the lot of thousands who have 
no acquaintance whatever with physiology; and 
it may be reckoned as absolutely indisputable that 
myriads of men pass through a large proportion of 
the years which are allotted to human life, in robust 
strength, wdio have the slenderest knowledge of 
animal mechanics. And so, wdiile the absence of a 
dogmatic definition of Apostolic Succession from the 
authoritative literature of the Church maybe strange, 
disappointing, and even depressing, apprehension 
may he reasonably allayed by such considerations as 
are now submitted. Permanently and universally 
silenced such apprehensions cannot, however, be. 
For, to refer once again to the analogy furnished by 
physical life. Suppose there was a manual of medi¬ 
cine, which was so constructed as to be expressive 
alike of professional work and of popular needs; 
suppose it treated, in various modes and ways, of 
that body, which is “ fearfully and wonderfully 
made,” its diseases, its disasters, and its doom ; 
suppose that for those diseases an unfailing remedy 
was discovered, the efficacy of which w r as regarded 
as dependent upon its administration under certain 
conditions, which were described as “ essential,” and 
therefore could not be abandoned; as “permanent,” 
and therefore could never be suspended, iudeed, as 
absolutely necessary to the healing art as such. What 
conclusion would be drawn if no mention were made 
in the manual of the conditions which were necessary 
to give efficacy to the remedy ? These conclusions 
would affect both the value of the manual and the 
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alleged “ essential and permanent ” condition of 
the remedy. The manual would be considered 
grossly defective, provided the remedy, duly ad¬ 
ministered, was really “ essential and permanent.” 
If, on the other hand, the manual was regarded and 
proved to be a monument of patience, of learning, 
and of wisdom, rich in fundamental principles, 
gathered from authorities which were indisputable, 
—then the omission of the condition, which affected 
the success of the remedy, would be easily accounted 
for. Most men would regard it as neither “ essential ” 
nor “ permanent.” They would reasonably urge that 
its advocates were within their rights in holding as 
a scientific opinion what the authorized text-book 
ignored, as essential or permanent physiological 
doctrine. They would probably suggest that the 
advocates of the new idea, actuated by the best of 
motives, had antedated its origin; had exaggerated 
its value ; and had attributed its use to men whose 
language should have saved them from being cited 
as countenancing a theory which it would be found 
was as little in their writings as it was in the manual 
in which, the principle being essential, it ought 
to be recognised, as fundamental, indispensable, 
universal. 

The application of the case now submitted is 
manifest. The absence of the doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession from the authoritative expressions of 
Anglican religion raises suspicion respecting the 
validity of its claims to be considered either “ essen¬ 
tial ” or “ permanent.” The omission is the graver, 
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because of the prominence which is demanded for 
the principle, as compared with the prominence 
which the Church has accorded to the Orders of 
bishops, priests, and deacons. These are declared 
to have been in existence “ from the Apostles’ 
time.” They are recognised in the literature of 
the Church—canonical, homiletical, theological, and 
devotional. It is, however, now contended that 
Apostolic Succession is to take precedence of apostolic 
ordering. “It is a matter of very great importance 
to exalt the principle of the Apostolic Succession 
above the question of the exact form of the ministry, 
in which the principle has expressed itself, even 
though it be by apostolic ordering.” 1 This is the 
very course which the Church has not adopted. The 
Church has emphasized the apostolicity of the 
ministry. The claim thus made reposes upon the 
authority of “ Scripture and ancient authors.” The 
Church is strong about the Orders, but is silent about 
the succession. She emphasizes that which is of less 
importance. She ignores that which is accounted 
greater. Thus a course has been adopted, and 
has prevailed, which is, as nearly as is possible, 
the reverse of that which is now prescribed. These 
considerations, although but preliminary, are neither 
insignificant nor irrelevant. They lie across the path 
of inquiry. They cause us to stumble, and to stay, 
when we would advance to the question which now 
presses, as to the nature of the Apostolic Succession; 
its credibility, based upon the work which God has 

1 The Church and the Ministry, pp. 72-3. 
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committed to His Church, upon the institution of 
the apostolate, and said to be powerfully attested by 
the witness of history. 

(a) There is a sense in which Apostolic Succession 
is indisputable. It is absolutely certain that the 
Christian ministry has existed in the Church since 
apostolic times. There have ever since been men 
separated to the performance of sacred duties. They 
have been so separated, after the manner which 
prevailed in apostolic times, by laying on of hands 
and by prayer. Exceptions to this prevailing mode 
of ordination may be found, even as sacred duties 
have been discharged by those who were not specially 
ordained. These exceptions notwithstanding, history 
abundantly illustrates the fact that ministers have 
succeeded to the discharge of work, which was 
initiated by the Apostles. They did so after, and 
in consequence of well-known preliminaries. The 
nature of the case and history alike say, “No man 
taketli this honour to himself.” 

This succession—ministerial, corporate, historical 
—is as certain as any succession in civil, political, or 
monarchical life. It may be as readily admitted by 
Presbyterians as by Episcopalians. Presbyterians 
can trace presbyterian succession back through the 
Churches and through the generations which lie 
between the closing decade of the nineteenth century 
and the date at which, according to D’Aubigne, “ a 
new ecclesiastical constitution” was presented to the 
Christian assembly. Succession in this sense is not 
peculiar to the Christian scheme. It belongs, as 
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certainly and as historically to systems which were 
pre-Christian. It is found in the far-off haze of 
Egyptian history. It obtained in the Jewish 
economy, in which succession was guarded by pre¬ 
scribed limitation, and secured by hereditary descent. 
God directed Moses to invest Aaron and his sons 
with the sacerdotal order. They were to minister 
before the Lord “in the priest’s office.” The Divine 
regulations were abiding. They involved succession, 
for they were to be a statute “ for ever unto him 
and his seed after him.” 1 

The rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abirarn 
represented an earlier institution. Korah claimed 
Levitical privileges ; Dathan, Abirarn, and On were 
Reubenites. The Kohathites and the Reubenites 
were neighbours. Contiguity afforded opportunity for 
interchange of sentiment. Then thoughts turned 
upon the traditional privileges of primogeniture, 
which were set aside by the Aaronic priesthood. The 
Divine order was vindicated by a terrible demonstra¬ 
tion. The cleaving earth closed upon those who had 
“provoked the Lord.” The descending fire devoured 
the defiant company that offered incense. Thus, by 
a fearful and punitive dispensation, God indicated 
His restriction of sacerdotal functions to the family 
of Aaron, and to the tribe of Levi, while the principle 
of succession was reasserted by a picture-miracle in 
Aaron’s budding rod. This symbol of sacerdotal 
succession was laid up before the tables of the law, 
and, there is good reason for believing, in the ark of 

1 Exodus xxviii. 1, 41, 43. 
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the testimony. 1 There it was concealed, by Divine 
injunction. There it bore silent and supernatural 
witness to the separation of Aaron’s family, and of 
the Levitical tribe, to sacerdotal functions. There it 
recalled the invasion of these functions through envy 
and jealousy, which moved men to open rebellion. 
There it was a token against the rebels. 2 As the 
rebellion was but a transient ebullition, inspired 
probably by the memories or the traditions of the 
privileges of the firstborn, the rod disappeared. 
There is nothing in the history to indicate that God 
intended this rod to have a perpetual place within 
the ark. As a matter of fact, we know that it was 
not laid up in Solomon’s temple. “ There was no¬ 
thing in the ark save the two tables of stone which 
Moses put therein at Horeb.” 3 It is conjectured that 
the Aaronic rod was lost when the ark was captured 
by the Philistines. 

The important purpose which the relic served was 
recorded in the Pentateuch, and the history is re¬ 
called by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Yet we know how the restriction which it represented 
was violated long before the temple of Solomon was 
erected. As far back as the days of the Judges a 
strong current had set in against the restriction. 
Political trouble deranged religious order. For a 
time “ the prerogative of the line of Aaron was in 
abeyance.” With alternations of succession and of 
schism the priestly line reflected the distraction and 

1 Numbers xrii. 10; comp. Ileb. ix. 4. * Ibid., xvii. 10. 

3 1 Kin^s viii. 9. 
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the debasement of the nation. The Book of Ezra 
shows the degradation to which the priesthood had 
descended. That faithful and fearless priest, pious and 
patriotic, fastened the new-born spirit of reformation 
upon his order. The sons of the priests had inter¬ 
married with heathen wives. Their predecessors 
were involved in the humbling announcement made 
through Jeremiah: “Prophet and priest are profane; 
yea, in My house have I found their wickedness.” 1 

Later on the withering incriminations of Malachi 
exhibit an order depraved by venality, debased by 
the pettiest meannesses, and cursed by the reactionary 
moral petrifaction which ever haunts formalism. The 
Maccabean period was a happier and. a healthier era. 
There were noble spirits amongst the priests, although 
the succession was broken. Coming down to New 
Testament times, the Aaronic line was frequently 
disregarded. The priesthood was bestowed without 
any recognition of the tribal qualification. The office 
became an appanage of Roman conquest. It was, as 
the ruler pleased, allowed to lapse or to live. It was 
“ transferred from one to another at the will of one 
who was an alien by birth and half a heathen in 
character.” Caiaphas was a living illustration of the 
capricious disregard of succession in our Lord’s day. 
He was the nominee of Yalerius Gratus, and entered 
upon his office a.d. 25 . From that office he was. 
deposed by his patron a.d. 36 . It is stated he 
achieved his appointment by bribery. At the time 
indicated by St. John’s mention of Caiaphas, who 

1 Jer. xxiii. 11. 
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presided when the Sanhedrin was panic-stricken by 
the influence which the resurrection of Lazarus 
brought to our Lord, “ there must have been at 
least five living liigh-priests and under-high-priests 
—Annas, Ismael Ben Pliabi, Eleazar Ben Hanau, 
Simon Ben Ivambith, and Caiaphas.” 1 It is 
assuredly impressive that neither oi;r Lord nor His 
Apostles challenged the position of Caiaphas, who 
held his office not by succession but by the will of 
the secular power, although succession amongst the 
Jews was a Divine institution. It was safeguarded 
by Divine authority. It was vindicated by miraculous 
intervention. It was symbolized by a supernatural 
instrument, and yet, even in the presence of our 
Lord, as well as for generations before His advent, 
it was violated. But, nevertheless, succession was 
the ideal of Hebrew sacerdotalism. 

But this is not the succession which is now con¬ 
sidered of greater importance than the form in which 
the ministry of the Church is expressed, and without 
which there is neither ministry nor message, since 
it is “essential to Christianity.” This succession is 
individual. It is not corporate. It is theoretically 
independent of the voice of the Church. To be em¬ 
powered by the faithful to discharge sacred functions 
would be to receive orders “ from below,” although 
how apostolic order can be from above and Church 
orders from below is not quite clear, especially since 
Christ is as certainly with His Church now as He was 
with the Apostles in the early days of Christianity. 

1 Life of Christ, Farrar, vol. ii., p. 174. 
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Such a succession—personal, charismatic, derivative 
—is schismatical in its tendency. Such a danger is 
guarded against in the Roman Catholic Church by 
the union of all the members of that body with its 
head, the Pope of Rome; hut no such safeguard 
exists amongst those who, in the Anglican Church, 
advocate this charismatic claim. It connects a series 
of otherwise unconnected individuals. The bond of 
connection is consecration to the episcopal office. 
Each individual receives his apostolic commission 
from his predecessor, as he did from his. The 
gift comes from hand to hand. The present 
episcopal possessors of it received it from their 
episcopal consecrators, as they did from theirs. It 
is said to he traceable back from bishop to bishop, 
until back through the recent centuries; back 
through the vicissitudes—violent, sudden, gradual, 
and great—of the Reformation; hack through the 
periods of preparation, which inaugurated the Re¬ 
naissance ; back through the twilight which grew 
upon the horizon of liberty and of letters after the 
fall of Constantinople; back through the gloom 
and the grossness of the dark ages; hack still 
through the epochs in which were generated the 
new and vigorous European nationalities, which 
succeeded to the territory of the Empire; hack 
through the fusions and the separations: the faiths 
and the heresies, the hypocrisies and the frauds, 
the consolidations which were swept away by 
social cataclysms, — back, yea hack through all 
European, African, and Asiatic Church history, 
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until the Anglican or the Romish bishop finds his 
commission, not from Christ, through the power, 
normal, guaranteed, authoritative, and heavenly of 
the society which He founded, hut in the hands 
of some one of the Apostles, from whom it has 
come to him by “ regular devolution,” and without 
a flaw! 1 

This principle is fraught with consequences the 
gravest to the minister himself, to the individual 
believer, and to the Church. The man who claims 
to be “ a guardian of the grace by which Christians 
live,” in virtue of his spiritual lineage, individual 
and unbroken, and derived from the holy Apostles— 
the primal “ fount ” of that unfailing grace—must 
be prepared to prove his pedigree. Men upon 

1 Cardinal Newman, in his own trenchant style, accentuates the perils whicli 
belong to a ministry which bases its claims upon being in the Apostolic Suc¬ 
cession, as Mr. Gore expounds and defends it. Cardinal Newman not only 
abandons the ground which Mr. Gore has taken up, but he occupies the far 
stronger position which makes the Divine Society the source of ministerial 
authority. He says: “ That Anglicans can claim to have God’s ministers 
among them depends directly and solely upon the validity of their orders ; and 
to prove their validity, they are bound to trace their succession through a 
hundred intermediate steps, till at length they reach the apostles : till they do 
their claim is in abeyance. If it is improbable that the succession has no flaws 
in it, they have to bear the brunt of the improbability ; if it is presumable that 
a special Providence precludes such flaws, or compensates for them, they cannot 
take'the benefit of that presumption to themselves; for to do so would be 
claiming to belong to the true Church, to which that high Providence is 
promised, and this they cannot do without arguing in a circle, first proving that 
they are of the true Church because they have valid Orders, and then that their 
Orders are valid because they are of the true Church.” In the following pas¬ 
sage, he claims for the Church the power to authorise her ministry : “ Nor is the 
apostolic descent of her priests the direct warrant of their power in the eyes of 
the faithful ; their warrant is her immediate , present , living authority; it is 
the word of the Church which marks them out as the ministers of God, not 
any historical or antiquarian research, or genealogical table*’ ( Essays , vol. ii., 
p. 89). 
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whom the claim is pressed, and to whom its bless¬ 
ings are offered, will surely require reasonable 
grounds for recognising it. These the minister 
ought to be the first to produce, since it is 
amongst the primary and fundamental obligations 
of his office to bring the blessings of salvation, of 
which he is the steward, within reach of all. 

Nor will it suffice to say, in order to substantiate 
his demand, that Christ instituted the Christian 
society, established the Christian ministry, guar¬ 
anteed His Presence, omnipotent and abiding, to 
the Church; and that in virtue of that Presence, or 
in accordance with the institution of the ministry, 
the special power, which gives significance to 
the claim, is possessed. To such pleading it 
would be sufficient to reply, The claim you make 
is individual. It is derived through individuals, 
through all the ages of the recent and remote 
past. It takes its rise, originally and exclusively, 
in individual fife. It is the possession of individual 
authority. It is transmitted by individual power. 
It is, as such, independent of the society, even 
though Christ instituted it. To vindicate an indi¬ 
vidual claim by referring to the fact of the Divine 
origin of the society is to abandon the principle 
contended for. It is to admit the origin of the 
office in the society. It is to establish the claim on 
the basis of powers given to the society by Christ. 
But this destroys the individual character of the 
claim which is set up. What would be thought of 
a claimant to the throne who, when challenged to 
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produce his pedigree, referred his interrogators 
to the fact that monarchy had been accepted by 
the country as the normal and constitutional mode 
of government ? They would remind him that, 
since his claim was an individual one, and involved 
individuality in every stage of his pedigree, it would 
be, for that very reason, easy enough to trace the 
genealogy on which he relied. If he failed to do 
this, his demands, however sustained by conscien¬ 
tious conviction or by earnest assurances of public 
benefits being surrendered or secured, as men ad¬ 
mitted or rejected his claims, would be rightly 
denied. Nor is it otherwise with regard to Apo¬ 
stolic Succession. The man who claims personal 
succession is bound to produce his apostolic pedigree. 
It must be without a flaw. It must leave no room 
for doubt, for debate, for misgiving. The stupen¬ 
dous consequences, which concern no one more 
than the “ enduring apostle,” imperatively and in¬ 
exorably demand certainty, without an approach to 
suspicion. Apostolic descent—official, individual, 
and continuous—ought to be exhibited. 

Furthermore, the special blessings belonging to 
the office, which represent the value of the claim, 
require the production of evidence correlative and 
resultant. If a successor of the Apostles have 
a special store of grace, greater than that which 
is possessed by those who are not successors of the 
Apostles, it must be manifested. The manifestation 
must be perceptible in himself and in those upon 
whom his exclusive prerogatives are exercised. And 
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although no moral problem is more delicate in itself, 
or more dissonant to the ethics of the Gospel than 
a comparison between individual representatives of 
spiritual theories, yet the problem is precipitated for 
discussion, by two considerations—first, the vast¬ 
ness of the claim made by those who are “ the 
guardians of the grace bj r which Christians live; ” 
and, secondly, the fact that growth, manifestation, 
evidence, is the law of grace. Does the Apostolic 
Succession render its believers, or even its repre¬ 
sentatives, types of superior ethical order ? Are 
they illustrations of peculiar grace? Are men ren¬ 
dered especially holy, or conspicuously active, or 
self-denying, or diligent, by Apostolic Succession ? 
Are they endowed with such grace thereby that 
they become faithful stewards of the mysteries of 
God, and, in addition, that they are kept so ? He 
would be a bold man who could maintain such 
a position. In real sadness it may be asserted 
that few hypotheses are more at variance with 
individual experience, not to refer to observation 
and to history. 

Nor is our investigation any more encouraging 
when we extend it to those for whose benefit 
this special priesthood of grace is exercised. 
Humanity, as most men know it, is ruined every¬ 
where on the same sad stock of human passion; 
and whether humanity be represented by a line 
which claims descent from those whose post- 
Pentecostal history is, for the most part, lost in 
oblivion, or by those amongst whom they labour, 
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it cannot be said to exhibit such conspicuous types 
of ethical excellence as appear to render the claim 
reasonable, its exclusive blessiugs credible, or its 
evidences so unmistakable, that men ought to be¬ 
lieve in the outflow of apostolic grace by Apostolic 
Succession, unbroken, transmissible, operative, and 
exclusive. And what shall be said of the millions 
of Christians in this and other ages, countries, 
Churches, who, although without the inestimable 
blessings by which the Church of England is 
adorned, yet briug forth—blessed be God for it!— 
the fruits of holy living, and, in spite of the disad¬ 
vantages of an ^lnhistorical position, a non-apostolic 
ministry, and even weakening and wasting disin¬ 
tegration, yet glorify God, through the salvation 
of souls, both at home and abroad ? 

The theory is not more acceptable when it is 
compared with the rights, natural and authoritative, 
of the Church. Every society has, in the nature of 
things, an indefeasible right in the executive by 
which it is administered. This axiom is common 
to all corporations, whether they be literary, 
scientific, political, moral. The central authority, 
whatever that may be, maj' not ignore the rights 
of the society. The society may not ignore the 
prerogatives of authority. Tyranny will never insure 
order. Anarchy can never sustain authority. Self- 
assertion, on either side, provokes rebellion or 
internecine strife. The Christian society is not 
beyond the range of these principles. The claim 
now made for the ministry violates them. It 
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ignores the powers of the society. It takes no 
notice whatever of its natural rights as a society. 
It takes as little notice of its Divine rights, which 
are implied in the perpetual Presence of Christ. 
A number of individuals may be “ elected ” to 
office, by which “the representative principle” 1 is 
recognised. The authority by which they act is 
from a source which is absolutely independent of 
the existing society. If it is exercised unduly, the 
society has no power to restrain it. If it be relaxed 
irregularly, the society has no power to invigorate 
it. The successor of the Apostles, possessed of 
prerogatives which are personal and private, may 
ordain whom he pleases. He can give the authority 
to his nominee. The faithful may not need the 
exercise of the authority. They may even chafe 
under the existing rule. They have no power to 
restrain the individual, who is disconnected from 
them, and who derives his authority from a series 
of persons, every one of whom ruled in absolute 
independence of the natural rights which belong 
to any society, and in equal independence of the 
spiritual rights belonging to the Divine society. 

Such a theory, we are assured, makes the successor 
of the Apostles a centre of unity. The statement 
might be regarded as correct, if the succession was 
established, and if the unity was limited to the 
line, unbroken and continuous, of successive bishops. 

1 Froper election was requisite; not for the authority itself, but for the 
success of the exercise of it.”—Denton’s Grace of the Ministry , vide Gore, n., 
P- 71. 
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It would thus he an illustration of united indivi¬ 
duals, or of episcopal succession. But since the 
powers bestowed by “ regular devolution from the 
Apostles” are possessed by individuals; since they 
possess these powers, not as representing the con¬ 
gregation who elect them, but as private persons and 
apart from the congregation—powers which can 
neither be revoked nor abridged—this principle of 
Apostolic Succession is necessarily schismatical in 
its tendency. 1 Who is to hinder any bishop from 
bestowing apostolic prerogatives upon anyone he 
chooses ? What can restrain a bishop from endow¬ 
ing any individual with supernatural authority ? 
The presbyters dare not. The people cannot. The 

1 Mahler’s theory of the Church is practically the basis of Mr. Gore’s book. 
Hut the latter halts where Mohler advances boldly. Mohler, it need hardly be 
said, holds the doctrine of Apostolic Succession, in the sense in which it is 
advocated in The Church and the Ministry. *• As the Apostles were sent forth 
by the Saviour, they, in their turn, instituted bishops, and these appointed 
their successors, and so on, down to our own days.” But Mohler sees the 
schismatical tendency of this principle, and provides against it. “ If the 
episcopacy is to form a corporation, outwardly as well as inwardly bound 
together, in order to unite all believers into one harmonious life, which the 
Catholic Church so urgently requires, it stands in need of a centre, whereby all 
may be held together and firmly connected. What a helpless, shapeless mass, 
incapable of all combined action, would the Catholic Church not have been 
. . . had she been possessed of no head, no supreme bishop, revered by all. 
She would, of necessity, have been split into an incalculable number of 
particular churches, devoid of all consistency, had not a strong, mighty bond 
united all, had not the successor of Peter firmly held them together ” (Mohler’s 
Symbolism, vol. ii., part 1, c. v., sec. 43). He also refers to the Synods of 
Constance (1414) and of Basle (1431), the proceedings at each of which 
illustrate the schismatical tendency of inordinate individualism, represented as 
it was by those who believed in both Apostolic Succession and in the Pope, as 
the Vicar of Christ. Each principle represented two parties—the episcopal 
and the papal : “ the latter whereof, without questioning the Divine institution 
of bishops, exalted more particularly the papal powder; while the former, with¬ 
out denying the Divine establishment of the primacy, sought to draw authority 
more particularly towards the circumference.” Mohlcr’s comment upon this is 
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restraint of authority is a higher function than the 
exercise of it. For the people to restrain, involves 
in the end their right to bestow. This is, practically, 
the destruction of any theory which localises Divine 
authority in the succession of Apostles. It is also 
the maintenance of the rights of the Divine society 
to which Christ has promised His Presence. The 
transmission of spiritual powers to those who receive 
them, in complete independence of the Church, 
instead of contributing to unity, contributes to 
schism—which is ever the danger which follows an 
exaggerated individualism. It reduces the rights of 
the Christian community to the lowest level. It 
can proceed without them. It thus appears to be, 
in painful truth, the lowest Church view of the 
Christian ministry which has, as yet, been pro¬ 
pounded. While assuming to itself whatever prestige 
attaches to the maintenance of what are termed 
“ Church principles,” it denies to the Church one of 
the first of all the principles which belong to it as 

significant. He says, with reference to the bold demands of the episcopal 
party, on a cognate subject, that they were actuated by “ a one-sided principle, 
which, when carried out to its legitimate consequences, threatened the Church 
with annihilation.” The Roman Catholic Church provides, as best she can, 
against this schismatical tendency of Apostolic Succession, by the “ successor of 
Peter ” firmly holding all together. This is a reasonable provision. But what 
provision is made in the Anglican Church, where the necessity is far from 
being imaginary ? Archbishop Whately saw this long ago. He made the 
following observation upon the point now treated : “ As to the danger of 
schism, nothing can be more calculated to create or increase it, than to super¬ 
add to all the other sources of difference among Christians these additional 
ones, resulting from the theory (of Apostolical Succession). Besides all the 
divisions liable to arise relative to the essential doctrines of Scripture, and to 
the most important points in any system of Church government, schism, the 
most difficult to be remedied, may be created by that theory from individual 
cases of alleged irregularity ” (Kingdom of Christ, p. 182). 
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a society, and which are intensified by the inviolable 
promise of the Presence of Christ. 

(/ 3 ) It is contended, however, that Apostolic 
Succession is a consequence of the mission of 
Jesus Christ; of the Divine origin of the Church; 
and is necessaiy for the work which that Church 
is commissioned to do. 1 “ Let it be supposed that 
Christ, in founding His Church, founded also a 
ministry in the persons of His Apostles. These 
Apostles must be supposed to have had a temporary 
function in their capacity as founders under Christ. 
In this capacity they held an office by its very nature 
not perpetual—the office of bearing the original 
witness to Christ’s resurrection and making the 
original proclamation of the Gospel. But under¬ 
lying this was another—a pastorate of souls, a 
stewardship of Divine mysteries. This office insti¬ 
tuted in their persons was intended to become 
perpetual, and that by being transmitted from its 
first depositaries. It was thus intended that there 
should be, in every Church, in each generation, an 
authoritative stewardship of the grace and truth 
which came by Jesus Christ and a recognised power 
to transmit it, derived from above, by apostolic 
descent. The men who from time to time were to 
hold the various offices involved in the ministry and 
the transmitting power necessary for its continuance, 
might, indeed, fitly be elected by those to whom they 
were to minister. In this way, the ministry would 

1 Mohler’s Symbolism , vol. ii., part 1, c. v. Gore’s The Church and the 
Ministry^ pp. 340, 351, etc. 
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express the representative principle. But their 
authority to minister in whatever capacity, their 
qualifying consecration, was to come from above, in 
such sense that no ministerial act could be regarded 
as valid —that is, as having the security of the 
Divine covenant about it—unless it was performed 
under the shelter of a commission, received by the 
transmission of the original pastoral authority which 
had been delegated by Christ Himself to His Apostles. 
This is what is understood by the Apostolic Succession 
of the ministry .” 1 

That the latter is “ a tenable proposition ” is 
said to depend upon three facts, which constitute 
the finality of the religion of the [Redeemer. 
“ This essential finality is expressed in the once 
for all delivered faith, in the fulness of the once 
for all given grace, in the visible society once for 
all instituted,” 3 —a coherence of ideas which leads 
up to the hypothesis of “ a once for all empowered 
and commissioned ministry.” 

But many grave questions arise at this point, 
questions which concern the moral danger which 
waits upon the “free use of unproved assumptions” 
by a teacher of religion , 3 and the unwarrantable 

1 The Church and the Ministry , pp. (59-71. 

2 Hid., pp. G4-5. 

3 “ The free use of unproved assumptions.” This phrase is borrowed from 
Dr. Hatch’s Preface to the Second Edition of his work on The Organisation of 
the Early Christian Churches. With the pervading principle of that most in¬ 
teresting and instructive volume, I am in most unwelcome conflict. And the 
same statement may be made respecting my attitude to Mr. Gore’s work. But 
I subscribe, without reserve, to Dr. Hatch’s terse characteristic of a very promi¬ 
nent feature of Mr. Gore’s method. It indulges, almost to the extent of sur¬ 
feiting, “ in the free use of unproved assumptions.” A few illustrations may be 
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adaptation of Scriptural terms to commend these 
assumptions. “ Once for all delivered faith ” is a 
phrase momentous, instructive, and restrictive. Its 
message to the Church and to the world is as to 
the finality of revelation, and the duty of agonizing 
to preserve it inviolate. No other announcements of 
God’s will are to be expected. He has “ spoken in 
these last days by His Son,” and once for all. 

But where is the phrase “ once for all given 
grace ” to he found ? Where is the idea thus 
expressed in Christianity ? The connection appears 
to indicate that the words are intended to be used 
in the same sense as that which they bear when 
applied to the faith. If this be so, God’s grace is 
as final as His revelation. Each is “ given once for 
all.” But the finality of revelation is an incentive 
to fidelity, a preservative against imposture, and an 
aid to certainty of conviction. The finality of grace 
is either a declaration that God Almighty has done 
with His Church, or, the grace being conserved as 
the revelation has been, that He has entrusted it to 

useful. 44 Once for all given grace ” (p. 65) ; 44 soeial sacraments of . . . con¬ 
firmation ... of absolution ” (p. 91) ; the bishops “ are the guardians no doubt 
of the grace by which Christians live, of which as much as of the truth the 
Church is the 4 rich treasury ’— 4 Depositorinm dives ’ ”—a thought borrowed 
from Irenmus, and applied by him to the depositnm of truth, but not 44 no 
doubt ” to grace, to which Mr. Gore represents him as having applied it (Gore, 
p. 120, n. 2: Iren., lib. iii., 4, 1 : 24, 1) ; “ a permanent and official apostolate ” 
{]). 340); an 44 offiec intended to become perpetual, and that by being trans¬ 
mittal from its first depositaries” (p. 70); “a consecration from above comes 
upon the sacrament.” Many other illustrations of this “free use of unproved 
assumptions” abound. The reasoning of the author is rigid enough, if you 
grant his premisses. To challenge them will lead, I humbly say, to very different 
conclusions than those which he seeks to establish. Much might be said 
respecting his use of the hypothetical method. The discussion of this has 
been, however, avoided in favour of the vital parts of the book. 
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the keeping of another “ depositorium dives.” That 
God has ceased to reveal His Mind—save as He 
speaks in Nature, in Providence, in History, in the 
Conscience—is beyond all debate. But has God 
ceased to succour His Church, as He has ceased 
to speak to it ? Is there no more guidance, amid 
perplexity; nor deliverance from adversity, nor 
strength to support us in sudden or through pro¬ 
longed strain ? Is there no further grace to be 
bestowed in an age of conflict, yet of progress; of 
worldliness paralysing the Church, yet of passionate- 
love throwing off the paralysis and putting the world¬ 
liness to open shame ? Must we sue, on bended 
knee, to those who claim possession of the treasury 
of Heaven’s grace “ once for all given ” ? Deism 
used to admit the being and the government of 
God, while it denied Him a place in the administra¬ 
tion of His own laws, lest logic should he affronted 
by His interference. The cosmos and its laws were 
made “once for all.” The same principle is now 
unexpectedly applied where its application must be 
joy and gladness to the lettered scepticism of our 
day. That jubilation must, however, be chastened 
by the fact that the idea is as unscriptural as it is 
theologically heretical. 

St. James, traditionally regarded as the first- 
Bishop of Jerusalem, and to whom, according to- 
the theory, now under examination, this “ once for 
all given grace ” was entrusted, declares that God 
“ giveth more grace,” 1 yea, that the humble and 

1 St. James iv. 6. 
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the “lowly” are the recipients of His ever- 
increasing grace. St. Paul attributed his position 
as a saved man, as a preacher of the Gospel, as 
an unsparing and laborious worker in his Lord’s 
cause, to the same sovereign power : “ By the 
grace of God I am what I am; and His grace 
which was bestowed upon me was not in vain.” 1 
He did not receive that transforming and trans¬ 
figuring power from the apostolic fount. It was 
not transmitted by apostolic devolution. The sup¬ 
ply which saved and sanctified him was direct 
from Christ, in which case “ grace ” was not 
“once for all given.” When St. Paul was subject 
to the humbling discipline of “ the thorn in the 
flesh,” and when he “ besought the Lord thrice 
that it might depart from ” him, the answer to 
the persevering entreaty of the Apostle was an 
assurance of the sustaining power of grace. 2 The 
condition in w T hich the power operates, implies 
that even in St. Paul’s case “ grace was not once 
for all given,” since the perfection of the gift is 
in the ratio of the weakness to which it ministers. 
Self-consciousness, as a moral state, impedes the 
operation and imperils the presence of grace. The 
less reliance there is on self, as a resisting force, the 
more grace there is for the struggling soul. The same 
essential, though elementary, truth lies broadcast 
upon the pages of the New Testament. Language is 
therein employed with regard to grace which excludes 
the notion of its having been “ once for all given.” 


1 1 Cor. xv. 10. 


2 2 Cor. xii. 9. 
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In the year of our Lord’s Ascension, and after 
the Effusion, when the first external assault was 
made upon the Church, the historian assures us 
that “ with great power gave the Apostles witness 
of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ; and 
great grace was upon them all.” 1 The same sacred 
book informs us of the evangelisation of Antioch 
by those Cypriots and Cyrenians, who were dispersed 
by the persecution which w T as connected ■with the 
proto-martyr. The blessing of heaven rested upon 
their efforts. Tidings of souls won for Christ 
reached “ the ears of the Church -which was in 
Jerusalem : and they sent forth Barnabas that he 
should go as far as Antioch. Who, when he came, 
and had seen the grace of God, was glad.” 2 But 
there is nothing in this history to lead us to believe 
this grace was derived from the “ apostolic fount.” 
It was exhibited independently of apostolic presence, 
or power, or intervention, in which case there was 
another supply, and consequently grace could not 
have been “ once for all given.” The same con¬ 
clusion is impressed upon us by the assurance that 
“ abundant grace ” redounds to the glory of God, 
who is “ able to make all grace abound,” so that 
it may be “the exceeding grace of God.” 3 The 
Epistle to the Ephesians teaches us that in Christ 
“ we have redemption through His blood, even the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of His 

1 T€ tteyaXr} rjv iwi 7 rdvras avrov s (Acts iv. 33). 

2 Acts xi. 22-3. 

3 2 Cor. iv. 15, ix. 8, 14. 
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grace, wherein He hath abounded toward ns,” but 
when the writer accentuates the purpose of God, 
in identifying the Church with her Head, in His 
Resurrection, it is “ that in the ages to come He 
might show the exceeding riches of His grace,” 1 
which towards himself, St. Paul declares, was 
exceeding abundant.” The writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrew’s insists upon the power and the 
sympathy of our great High Priest. These, the 
attributes, abiding and essential of Him “ who is 
set on the right hand of the throne of the majesty 
in the heavens,” are the ground of the exhortation 
to “ come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of need ” 2 —an appeal which, like St. Peter’s prayer 
that grace may “ be multiplied,” and like his con¬ 
cluding counsel to “ grow in grace,” it is safer not 
to describe if grace had been “ once for all given.” 

Nor is this theory compatible with the teaching 
of the Book of Common Prayer. This, however, 
is only what we might expect. An unscriptural 
tenet is not likely to find support in a manual 
which is, in all its parts, the reflection of the 
spirit, and very largely the republication of the 
letter of Holy Writ. So far from sustaining the 
figment, which seems to have been invented to 
suit the exigencies of an hypothesis, the Prayer 

1 Kara t6v irXovrov ri) s xa/nros avrov (Eph. i. 7), comp, rbv virepfidWov tt\ovtov 
ttjs x6p iT0 * (Eph. ii. 7). 

2 Kal x&P w tvpcjpcv, els etf/tcupov fiorjdeiav (Iieb. iv. 1G). “ Fideles apparatum 

gratite non sentiunt simul in longa tempora ; sed quum incidit tempus, pnesen- 
tcm cam inveniunt” (Bengcl. in loc.). 
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Book contradicts it, in supplication and in instruc¬ 
tion. 

Daily, throughout the year, there is a collect 
“for grace ” ; yea, there is a plea to Him, who 
alone workest great marvels, to “ send down upon 
our bishops and curates and all congregations com¬ 
mitted to their charge, the healthful spirit of” His 
“ grace.” Every opportunity of public worship is 
regarded as a separate donation of grace. The 
Advent season has only dawned, when a prayer is 
addressed to “Almighty God” to “give us grace that 
we may cast away the works of darkness, and put 
upon us the armour of light.” The hindrances 
which harass us in our Christian course can best 
be overcome by God’s bountiful grace and mercy. 
Perception and knowledge of “ what things ” we 
“ ought to do ” is conjoined with a prayer for an 
epiphany of enabling grace. The solemnities of 
Lent remind us of our dependence upon gifts 
of grace “to use such abstinence” as may tend 
to spiritual obedience. The glories of Easter are 
associated with God’s “ special grace preventing 
us.” The mystery of the Trinity is not allowed 
to pass from our contemplation without a loving 
reminder that it is by Divine grace that we are 
enabled, “ by the confession of a true faith, to 
acknowledge the glory of the eternal Trinity, and 
in the power of the Divine Majesty to worship the 
Unity.” The consecration of separate days, in 
connection with the saints of apostolic times, are 
lovingly designed to impress us with the power 
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and the plenitude of that grace, which, magnified 
in them, may be obtained by us. 

The Office of Baptism is no less opposed to the 
idea now under review. In that blessed service, in 
which each individual life is introduced to a con¬ 
dition of grace, prayer is offered that Almighty 
God would increase the knowledge of His grace to 
those who bring either infant or adult publicly or 
privately to His Holy Baptism. The same suppli¬ 
cation is suggested to the child in the Catechism as 
occupying a prominent place in personal devotion; 
and in an injunction, wdiich emphasies moral 
debility, the youthful soldier and servant of Christ 
is taught that “ special grace ” is necessary for 
obedience; and lest there should be any doubt as 
to the means by which grace can be obtained, the 
Church informs the child, and clearly: “which thou 
must learn at all times to call for by diligent prayer.” 

The Order of Confirmation is equally impressive. 
The promises of the confirmee are dependent 
for their performance upon the grace of God. 
Hence the prayer, offered by the bishop, on behalf 
of those before him, “ Strengthen them, we beseech 
Thee, 0 Lord, with the Holy Ghost the Comforter, 
and daily increase in them Thy manifold gifts of 
grace.” The laying on of hands is accompanied 
with a similar supplication. And in “ the Form of 
Solemnisation of Matrimony,” in “ the Order for the 
Visitation of the Sick,” fresh supplies of grace are 
besought, to increase the happiness of human life, 
and to strengthen spiritual vitality. 
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In the Communion Office the petition is presented 
for those who, according to the system which is 
now before us, are “ the stewards of the grace by 
which Christians live.” It is craved on behalf of 
bishops, curates, all the people of God, and especially 
those present. An increased supply is sought in 
order that the believer’s sacramental and sacrificial 
vows may be kept; yea, the constant assistance of 
Divine grace is considered necessary to continued 
membership in the mystical Body of Christ, and 
to the loving activities of service. 1 And in the 
Ordinal, a special supplication is introduced in the 
Litany on behalf of those about to be “ admitted 
to the order of deacons [or priests].” God is 
besought “ to pour ” His grace upon them. The 
same truth appears, in another form, in the Con¬ 
secration of Bishops. 

Whether, therefore, regard be rendered to the 
teaching of Holy Scripture, or to that of the Church 
of England, the idea that grace was “ once for all 
given,” in the way in which the “ faith was once for 
all delivered,” is neither found nor taught in the 
one, nor is it assumed or asserted in the other. 
On the contrary, Holy Scripture and the authorised 
language of the Church of England are clear, and 
are consolatory in their reiterated assurance that 
for every need of the solitary disciple, or of the 
spiritual society to which he belongs, the truth 
revealed by the reputed chief of apostolic episcopacy 

1 Vide Book of Common Prayer, Prayer for Church Militant, and Post- 
Communion Collects. 
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stands firm: “He givetli more grace.” 1 And if it 
be further stated that His munificent and merciful 
donations are bestowed without the official in¬ 
tervention of any earthly intermediary, the assertion 
can be justified by abundant scriptural testimony; 
by an appeal to the secret necessities of the soul; 
to the compassionate power of Him who observes 
these necessities, and to the manifold experiences of 
the faithful. 

The hypothesis, that “grace” has been “once 
for all given,” although unscriptural, unhistorical, 
and un-Anglican, is, however, a logical necessity to 
the system of which it forms a part. Its apologist 
gives a reasonable account of its presence. If the 
believer accept his idea of the Church of Christ; if 
the ministry of the Church be “ an enduring aposto- 
late,” to which Christ committed “ a pastorate of 
souls, a stewardship of Divine mysteries,” “ a fount ” 
of grace; if the bishops have the “ guardianship, no 
doubt, of the grace by which Christians live,” then 
the “ once for all given grace” is not only credible, 
but it is necessary. Limit the transmission of grace 
to those to whom it has been committed; restrict 
its rise to the “ apostolic fount,” and that it must 
have been “ once for all given ” becomes an official 
as well as a logical necessity, in w r hich case “ apos¬ 
tolic succession,” as it is now advocated, is in a 
fair way of being proved. The theory hangs well 


1 Vide a passage of great beauty in the anonymous epistle to Diognctus 
(c. xi.). It might be cited, but as doubt still prevails respecting its genuineness 
and authorship, it is safer to be content with a passing reference. 
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together. The rhythm of the sentence already cited 
commends it to the ear. 

Careful examination shows that it reposes upon 
a series of assumptions. It accounts mere sugges¬ 
tions as wrought-out conclusions. It reads into 
the patristic language of the second century the 
ideas of the last half of the nineteenth, and under 
the cover of a great and a learned name, dear to 
the Papacy, it seeks to gain acceptance for views 
respecting the ministry, the work to be done, and 
the means to be employed, which are, like the theory 
already referred to, unsupported by the authority of 
Holy Scripture, or by the letter or the spirit of the 
Church of England. The adoption of Mohler’s view 
of the Church is suggestive. It gives a certain 
colouring to the whole apology, and it appears to 
disparage the authorised expression of the Church 
of England in favour of the unauthorised expression 
of the powerful advocate of the Church of Rome. 
The language of Mohler is clear and emphatic. “ By 
the Church on earth Catholics understand the 
visible community of believers, founded by Christ, 
in which, by means of an enduring apostlesliip, esta¬ 
blished by Him and appointed to conduct all nations , 
in the course of ages , bach to God, the works wrought 
by Him during His earthly life for the redemption 
and sanctification of mankind are, under the guidance 
of His Spirit, continued unto the end of the world.” 1 

1 Vide The Church and the Ministry , Gore, n., p. G9 (quoted from Moliler’s 
Symbolism, part i., c. 5, sec. 36). It is as well to note, the italics are not 
Mohler’s. They are Mr. Gore’s. They indicate, apparently, Mr. Gore’s sense 
of the importance of the ideas expressed by the words he has emphasised. 
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There are many serious, and even thorny themes 
suggested bj r this definition. The object of this 
dispensation is involved in the purpose for which 
the “ enduring apostleship ” is said to have been 
“established.” Mohler and apparently Mr. Gore 
regard it as “ to conduct all nations, in the course 
of ages, back to God.” St. James, citing the 
language of St. Peter, under the most impressive, 
important, and significant circumstances, says, “ God 
at the first did visit the Gentiles, to take out of 
them a people for His name,” 1 a purpose which was 
still earlier implied by our Lord, in His memorable 
Olivet discourse, when He said, “ This Gospel of 
the kingdom shall be preached for a witness unto 
all nations.” The universality of the proclamation 
is one thing, the purpose of the universal pro¬ 
clamation, or even of the “'enduring apostleship,” 
is another and a far different thing. But the dis¬ 
cussion of this purpose is not pertinent to the claim 
which is here made for those to whom the prosecution 
of the purpose is entrusted. Nor need we now dwell 
at any length upon the confusion of thought which 
marks the account which the definition gives of the 
means to be employed by the “ enduring apostolate ” 
for the perfection of the purpose. “ The works 
wrought by ” Christ “ during His earthly life for the 
redemption and sanctification of mankind ” are not, 
whether by His Spirit or without His Spirit, “con¬ 
tinued unto the end of the world.” These works 
are complete. They are final. They were “ once 

1 Acts xv. 14. 
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for all.” The dying cry of the Divine Redeemer 
declared their end. The awful but all-embracing, yet 
much-concealing word, proclaims, from the throne 
of the Cross, the great consummation. ,c TereXecrrcu 
announces the fulfilment of that appointed course 
of humiliation, obedience, and suffering which the 
Lord Jesus had undertaken.” His works cannot he 
“ continued.” He said they were completed, and 
He has the highest right to be believed, obeyed, 
and trusted. Our high priest “needeth not daily 
... to offer up sacrifice, . . . for the people : for 
this He did ouce for all when He offered up Him¬ 
self.” “By His own blood, He entered in once for 
all into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us.” The triumph which He 
achieved, the celestial dignity to which He returned, 
and the sufficiency of His atonement, render it 
impossible and unnecessary “ that He should offer 
Himself often.” He “was once offered to hear the 
sins of many,” and “by His one oblation of Himself 
once offered,” “ He made a full, perfect, and suffi¬ 
cient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins 
of the whole -world.” This unique, mysterious, and 
potential work of Christ cannot, with any regard 
to Him, to His Word, to His work, be continued. 
It would be as futile to pretend to raise Christ 
from the tomb of Joseph as to pretend to repeat 
the sacrificial propitiation of Calvary. These works 
cannot be repeated. They are continually applied. 
But redemption is, on the Divine side, complete. 
As a complete work, it is proclaimed. It is com- 
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inemorated. It is accepted. It is enjoyed, and, 
alas ! it is rejected. 

Mcihler’s theory, however,—advanced as it is in 
the apology which is now under examination,— 
states Tridentine doctrine. It is intelligible, and even 
reasonable, to those who believe in the Sacrifice of 
the Mass. It shows the necessity there is for the 
existence and the perpetuation of the sacerdotal 
system. But it contradicts the awful and emphatic 
enouncements of Christ. It ignores the assertions, 
manifold and merciful, of Holy Scripture. It is 
incompatible with the nature, the effect, and the 
message of the Eucharist. It is opposed to the 
teaching of the Church in primitive times, and the 
Articles of the Anglican Communion, interpreted 
by the spirit of her Liturgy, Homilies, and even a 
rather lengthy rubric, show, by a series of passages, 
the deliberate and reiterated conviction of the Church 
upon the subject. What we are now concerned 
with, however, is Mohler’s assertion, which is 
accepted and defended in the volume referred to, 
that Christ instituted “ an enduring apostolate,” 
the institution involving all that is meant by 
the Apostolic Succession, as an essential feature 
of the Christian ministry. 

(y) This claim is made on the basis of what is 
designated the “Apostolic Ordinal,” and its advo¬ 
cates have allowed it to rest upon that basis confi¬ 
dently and constantly. “ The priest’s commission,” 
says one, “ runs in those awful words, which being 
but an enlargement of the original word of insti- 

24 
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tution, seem to prolong the accents of His voice. 
Who breathed the grace of ordination on His 
Apostles.” 1 Again, “the Lord Jesus Christ gave 
His Spirit to the apostles; they in turn laid their 
hands on those who should succeed them, and these 
again on others; and so the sacred gift has been 
handed down to our present bishops, who have 
appointed us as their assistants, and in some sort 
representatives.” “I know that the grace of ordi¬ 
nation is contained in the laying on of hands, not 
in any form of words, yet in our own case (as has 
ever been used in the Church) words of blessing 
have accompanied the act. Thus we have confessed 
before God our belief that through the bishop who 
ordained us we received the Holy Ghost, the power 
to bind and loose, to administer the sacraments, and 
to preach. Now, how is he able to give the great 
gifts ? Whence is his right ? Has he any right 
except as having received the power from those who 
consecrated him to be a bishop ? He could not 
give what he had never received. It is plain then 
that he transmits, and that the Christian ministry 
is a succession. Enlighten the people on this 
matter. Exalt our holy fathers the bishops as the 
representatives of the apostles.” 2 

Again, the exclusive blessings which are dis¬ 
pensed, in virtue of this succession, are indicated 
thus : “ Why should we not seriously endeavour to 
impress our people with the plain truth that by 

1 The Doctrine of the Priesthood, c. v., p. 31 (Carter). 

2 Tracts for the Times , No. 1. 
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separating themselves from our communion they 
separate themselves not only from a decent, orderly, 
useful society, but from the only Church in this 
realm which has a right to be quite sure that she 
has the Lord’s body to give to His people.” 1 

The course which I have prescribed to myself 
defers, for the present, the consideration of the 
spiritual significance of the gift bestowed by the 
Risen Christ, when He used the words quoted 
above. The same restriction applies to His decla¬ 
ration respecting the remission and the retention of 
sins. The latter is considered a sacerdotal power, 
and we are now concerned not with sacerdotalism, 
but with Apostolic Succession. And let the repeti¬ 
tion be endured. The advocates of the principle stake 
its origin and its continuity upon the fact of our 
Lord’s words being the Apostolic Ordinal; upon their 
containing the further and the essential principle 
of transmission ; and upon the proposition that to 
bishops, the grace originally, and “ once for all ” 
bestowed upon the apostles, has been transmitted, 
and from them it has been individually, continu¬ 
ously, and officially derived. It appears, accord¬ 
ingly, that the principle of the Apostolic Succession 
requires three primary and essential factors: (1) 
The words of the Saviour, as reported by the evan¬ 
gelist, and as relied upon by the expositors and the 
advocates of the principle, must be proved to be 
the Ordinal by which the apostles were constituted 
a fount of authority, “ stewards of the Divine 


1 Tracts for the Tim's, No. 4. 
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mysteries,” and “guardians of the grace by 
which Christians live; ” (2) the principle of trans¬ 
mission, by which each and all of these powers 
descend from their “ first depositaries,” so as to 
secure an “ abiding apostolate,” must be asserted, 
implied, or revealed; and ( 3 ) the succession of the 
bishops to the powers thus transmitted must be 
proved. If these positions be established, the 
“apostolic succession” would and ought to be “a 
common place among Christian ideas.” It would be 
“ bound up with the whole fabric of the life of the 
Catholic Church.” 1 If they cannot be established, 
the principle of the Apostolic Succession must he 
regarded as not proved. The argument in its favour 
will have broken down. The apologist will not have 
made out his case. 

If the case for Apostolic Succession is to be proved, 
the primary question to be settled is to whom were 
the words which are considered the Ordinal ad¬ 
dressed. This question is one of the gravest in the 
circle of theology. It concerns all that is involved 
in what is termed the “ sacramental system.” The 
validity of Baptism, of Confirmation, of Absolution, 
of the Eucharist, is said to depend upon the trans¬ 
mission of grace from the “ apostolic fount,” through 
the Apostolic Succession, to the official dispensers of 
apostolic grace. The pardon of sin ; the peace of 
countless consciences; the development of spiri¬ 
tual life, through the dispensation of grace by the 
stewards to whom it is entrusted, in virtue of their 

1 The Church and the Ministry, p. 339. 
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being individual types of the “ enduring apostle- 
ship ; ”—these and many other solemnities, temporal 
in their initiation, eternal in their range, depend 
upon the answer to the inquiry raised respecting 
the audience to whom the Risen Lord addressed the 
words which are regarded as the Ordinal. 

With such consequences depending, suspicion 
must be excluded by transparent truth. Doubt 
must be rendered impossible by the most immutable 
certainty. The issues are those of life or death. 
Men whose eternal life is at stake must not be put 
off with a catena of perliapses. The dispensers of 
heavenly grace must show that these words were 
addressed to then - predecessors, and this is impera¬ 
tive, not alone because of the awful and even eternal 
consequences which are involved, but because it 
is sought to establish a correspondence between 
Apostolic Succession, as the true conception of the 
Christian ministry, and “ the Incarnation and the 
Sacraments,” 1 and, indeed, the original creation 
of man. “ In each of these cases we have the 
material offered from below, and the empowering 
consecration from above. It is just these two 
elements, then, that are present to constitute the 
ministry.” 2 

But surely the principle of the Incarnation, and 
of the Sacraments, and of original humanity, pro- 

1 M older long ago took this line. And it is to be regretted that he and others 
in our own day used language with regard to the Church as the perpetual 
Incarnation of Christ, which requires rather keen metaphysical acumen to 
distinguish from ecclesiastico-christological pantheism. 

2 The Church and the Ministry , pp. 71*2. 
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ceeds upon the primary and essential condition of 
positive certainty as to the identity of the element 
“from below.” “Christ’s humanity is of the real 
physical origin of the stock of Adam,” and, let it be 
added, in the name of promise, and of prophecy, He 
is of the seed of David, the sinless Son of the ever- 
blessed Virgin. Any doubt upon these latter essen¬ 
tials would render the Incarnation of God in Christ 
open to question. True, the material would he of 
“the stock of Adam” in either case. But unless 
the predictive anticipations were realised in the 
Individual; unless promise and prophecy and super¬ 
natural conditions met in Immanuel, there would be 
room to doubt that he from whom they were absent 
“ assumed the humanity, and made it redemptive.” 
Thus the principle of the Incarnation proceeded 
upon the fact, unique and indubitable, that the 
humanity which was to express God corresponded to 
all the earlier anticipations, and presented the special 
features which rendered doubt unreasonable, and 
which enabled those who had eyes to see to identify 
Jesus, the Son of Mary, as the God-Man. It is this 
very certainty which is wanting to the original source 
from whom the succession is derived, and which is 
necessary before the succession can be said to “corre¬ 
spond in principle to the Incarnation.” “Jesus, we 
know, and Paul we know. But who are ye ? ” All 
the apostles were not present. Others than apostles 
were present. The principle of the Incarnation, 
applied to the Apostolic Succession of the ministry, 
demands, as the initial factor of the application, that 
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there should be as much certainty about the identity 
of the individuals to whom these awful powers were 
entrusted, as, happily, there is about the identity of 
Jesus, with the adumbrations of type, of prophecy, 
of promise. This certainty there is not. Its loss 
is fatal to the application of the principle of the 
Incarnation to Apostolic Succession. The latter lacks 
the very condition which would justify the corre¬ 
spondence between the one and the other. It is by 
no means as certain that these words were addressed 
to the apostles alone, as it is certain that Jesus, the 
Son of Mary, was the Son of God. But it is upon 
the assumed correspondence between the Apostolic 
Succession and the Incarnation, a correspondence 
which fails in the very point which is essential to 
its maintenance—that the theory, in part, depends. 
The treasury of apostolic grace, now dispensed 
by its stewards and guardians, is thus depreciated, 
because an initial and abiding doubt hangs over the 
identity of those to whom the empowering Ordinal, 
which conferred the treasury, was addressed. 

This doubt is not only not dispelled, it is intensi¬ 
fied by some considerations which are suggested 
by Holy Scripture, and by ordinary experience, in 
ancient and in modern times. It is surely probable, 
that, assuming our Lord intended these words to 
be, as they are accounted, the Apostolic Ordinal, 
He would address them, exclusively and emphatic¬ 
ally, to those who were the trustees of spiritual 
potentialities, which, according to the theory, have 
operated, and shall continue to operate, “ Till He 
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come.” It is equally probable that if the holy 
evangelist had the same official estimate of them, 
some intimation, limiting their application, would 
be given, if such a limit had been laid by the 
Saviour. Each of these considerations is reason¬ 
able, if the accounts of the institution of the 
apostolate, given by the synoptic writers, be borne 
in mind. 

St. Mark tells us that before the separation, desig¬ 
nation, and dispatch of the Twelve, our Lord went 
up into a mountain, His purpose being, St. Luke 
informs us, “ to pray; ” and, the evangelist adds, 
“ He continued all night in prayer to God.” When 
He descended with them, and “ stood in the plain,” 
they were, the historian indicates, separate from 
the body of the disciples. 1 Thus, their selection, 
their designation, and their mission show the way 
in which the Saviour marked them off from even 
the seventy and from others, when the occasion 
was official, when distinct duties were assigned, 
and when the range of their operation unfolded a 
prospect which was co-extensive with the world, 
both in space and in duration. Yet on the first 
Easter Day there is no such separation. The 
apostolic company is deficient, through the sin and 
suicide of one, and through the absence of another. 
There were those present who were not apostles. 
There were those who have no more special desig¬ 
nation than “all the rest,” or “them that were 
with” the eleven. To all in that room the Eisen 


1 St. Luke vi. 17. 
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Saviour appeared. All were terrified, and all were 
affrighted. To all the reassuring aud gracious 
salutation of “ Peace ” w r as given, as well as in¬ 
dubitable proof of the identity of their Risen Lord 
and their Crucified Master, which brought to them 
a higher joy than they liad ever known before. And 
now words fall from His lips which are said 
to separate the ten from “all the rest,” and to 
constitute them a “ fount of grace,” original, trans¬ 
missible, perpetual, exclusive, and individual. Yet 
in the sacred history there is not a trace of that 
separation in order to their being empowered or 
ordained. 

This is the more remarkable, when we remember 
that when their powers were more contracted, 
they w r ere separated, identified, and commissioned. 
Yet now, when, according to the plea wdxicli is 
being urged, they are, in virtue of the Ordinal, 
the constituted depositaries of the grace through 
wffiicli, practically, the Kingdom of Christ is 
to subsist ; now r , when Christ must have known 
the tremendous importance of the powei’S thus 
bestowed, He neither utters a word to specify the 
limitation of these powers to the primary yet per¬ 
petual fount, nor lays a consecrating hand upon 
those whose successors claim the transmission of 
these powers by manual imposition. These omis¬ 
sions by our blessed Lord are so grave, that they 
appear to throw the highest discredit on any theory 
which either regards the occasion as individually 
official or the w r ords as constituting the “ Ordinal.” 
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This discredit is deepened by the teaching which 
is supplied by apostolic history. The exactness 
which marks the election and appointment of 
St. Matthias is conspicuous. The same painful care 
pervades the selection of the seven deacons. Their 
institution and ordination are so distinct, that mis¬ 
take regarding the person or the office to which 
they were ordained was impossible. The same 
solicitude for individual separation appears in the 
case of Barnabas and Saul. They are nominated 
by the Holy Grhost “ to the work to which ” He 
had called them. And sub-apostolic history illus¬ 
trates the anxiety which, from a very early period, 
governed the Church, lest authority to minister 
should be wrongfully bestowed, and that the same 
authority should be rightfully exercised. 

(8) Nor are the advocates of this theory in happier 
case when we come to consider the principle of 
devolution. Apostolic authority and the steward¬ 
ship of the “ once for all given grace ” are said to 
be transmissible from their primary possessors to 
those who claim apostolic lineage. The basis of both 
authority and stewardship—individual, derived, and 
perpetual—is the principle of transmission, a prin¬ 
ciple which is said to be contained in the Saviour’s 
words: “As My Father hath sent Me, even so send 
I you.” 1 

These great words, obviously, must be restricted 

1 <£ Dixit Christus apostolis 1 Sicut misit me Pater, ita et egomitto vos.’ Sicut 
ipse habuit a Patre mandat nm docendi populum et ministros ad hoc necessarios 
necessaria auctoritate instructos depntandi, ita et apostoli habuerunt idem 
officium et mandatum cum eadem potestate ministros eligendi et ita successive 
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in their significance. The peculiar prerogatives of 
Christ imply what these restrictions are. There 
are senses in which the Father sent the Son which 
cannot be predicated of the apostles as sent by the 
'Redeemer. The Father sent the “ only begotten 
Son ” to “declare” Him. Christ is as a reflecting 
surface, in which all the attributes of the Father 
are revealed. He was the Incarnate Son of God. 
The Father sent the Son to be “ the Saviour of the 
world,” and He gave the Spirit not by measure 
unto Him. Thus, in the sense in which the Father 
sent the Son to reveal Him in the Incarnation; to 
manifest His love for a lost world in Redemption; 
to proclaim new truth, in the fulness of the Holy 
Ghost, the Son could not send the apostles. These 
essential restrictions are to be remembered as 
limiting the application of our Lord’s words. 1 Nor 
can these words be fairly forced to say more than 
that the authority which the Father exercised in 
sending Christ, Christ exercised in sending those 
whom He addressed. “ The Lord presents His 

usque ad consummationem sseculi eontinuata successione. Est itaque apostolus 
episcopus extraordinarius, est episcopus apostolus ordinarius ; atque ita episco- 
patus fuit in apostolis a Christo institutus, in successoribus apostolorum ab 
apostolis dcrivatus.” (Vide Pearson, Determinatio Theol ., Minor Works, i., 
pp. 283-4 ; quoted by Canon Liddon, in A Father in Christ; also by Gore, 
ut supra, n. 1, p. 70.) 

1 “ Our Saviour sent, indeed, His Apostles, as He Himself was sent by His 
Father ; and yetnot in allipoints as Himself was sent; for to Him ‘the Spirit 
was given without measure,’ whereas they had only an occasional and stinted 
portion of it. In like manner they sent others as themselves were sent; and 
yet not in all respects with the same privileges and powers wherewith they 
were themselves invested ; but with all which were expedient for planting and 
watering and governing the Church of Christ ” {Pen. Disci}). Print. Church , 
Xathaniel Marshall, D.D., c. 1, see. 2, p. 13). 
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own mission as the one abiding mission of the 
Father; this He fulfils through His Church. His 
disciples receive no new commission, but carry 
out His.” 1 

But where, in these words, is the principle of 
charismatic transmission ? To “ send ” and to 
“ transmit ” are not convertible terms. Nor is trans¬ 
mission necessarily, or even naturally, involved in 
being sent. Transmission, as cognate to the theory 
in hand, presupposes the possession of the store of 
“ once for all given grace ” by those who alone 
have the power to transmit it. “ Being sent ” 
does not involve any such possession. Transmission 
involves the individual derivation of grace as well 
as its individual transfer, continuity, perpetuity, 
exclusiveness, yet inexhaustibility. “ Being sent ” 
requires no such series of assumptions. It involves 
the authority of the sender for the purposes of 
the mission. It appeals to the audience to be ad¬ 
dressed. It strengthens and consoles the messenger 
amid the difficulties and the trials of his work. 
Transmission, according to the theory to which it 
is essential, has no necessaiy affinity with any 
audience. It is an individual endowment. It 
exposes the individual who relies upon it to in¬ 
numerable anxieties concerning the authority, 
validity, regularity, and lineage of his immediate 
predecessor, and of each preceding individual, in 
the anterior and rather obscure pedigree of apostolic 
ancestry. “ Being sent ” spares the messenger, as 
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well as those to whom he ministers, such searching 
and infinite disquietude. Those so sent are de¬ 
spatched by Jesus Christ, whose promised Presence 
with His Church is the ultimatum of authority. 
These two ideas, the personal derivation and trans¬ 
mission of official grace, and the despatch of a 
messenger, bearing an authoritative announcement, 
from the abiding source of all authority, are, then, 
different in their nature, their significance, and 
their effect. 

There is also another difference between these 
two ideas which must be observed. Mission, as 
here committed to the disciples, is expressed by 
the language of Christ. Transmission is neither 
expressed nor discoverable. “As My Father hath 
sent Me, even so send I you.” Where is trans¬ 
mission here ? It would be much easier to argue 
from this sentence that Christ intended those who 
heard these words to become, by His authority, the 
saviours of the world, or atoners for sin, than to 
argue that He intended their office to be perpetuated 
by the personal transmission of grace, infused, de¬ 
rived, or distributed. The words of the Lord have 
no affinity with the conclusion which is drawn from 
them. They halt where the conclusion requires 
them to proceed. They are clear in their announce¬ 
ment of one thing. Christ “ sends ” those to whom 
they were spoken. They are silent with regard to 
another and a totally^ different thing. In fine, 
they tell us nothing of the principle of transmission. 

(e) It is, nevertheless, urged, “ The Christian 
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ministry is a succession,” and “ the grace of ordina¬ 
tion is conveyed by the laying on of hands, not in any 
form of words.” 1 True, evidence of Holy Scripture 
is all but continuous and consistent with regard to 
the laying on of hands in ordination. It is also 
instructive w T ith respect to spiritual blessings being 
occasionally bestowed in this connection. But, be 
it remembered, neither of these admissions, nor the 
combination of them, is sufficient for the position 
which is assumed by the author. He holds the 
principle of the personal transmission of grace, from 
the apostolic store, by manual action. He bases 
this belief upon “ the historical trustworthiness of 
the Acts and the Pastoral Epistles;” and he justifies 
it by references to historical incidents in both the 
East aud West. 

The scriptural references have already been cited. 
They concern the ordination of the Seven, when the 
Apostles npoerev^apevoi inedrjnav ainols ras yeipas. 
They concern the ordination of St. Paul and St. 
Barnabas, when they were despatched by the Holy 
Ghost and the Church upon their first missionary 
journey : vrjerreveravTe's /cal npoerev^apevot /cal hridiv res 
ras ^clpa? auxols dnekverav. They concern the ordi¬ 
nation of St. Timothy by St. Paul and the assisting 
presbytery : Si fjv aiTiav dvapipvrjcrKO) ere duaLanrvpeC 
to ydpujpa tov ©eou, o iernv iv crol Si a rijs in ide- 
aeajs twv yeipoiv pov : perd em^ecrew? riov ^eipSiv 
rou npeer fivT eplov . But what has any one of 
these incidents to say on behalf of the official 

1 Tracts for the Times, No. 1. 
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transmission of individual grace ? Did the Apostles 
transmit the grace of which they were “ the first 
depositaries ” to the Seven deacons, whose selection 
by the Church was conditional upon their being 
“ full of the Holy Ghost ” before their ordination, 
a condition which was conspicuous in the person 
of St. Stephen prior to the imposition of hands ? 
Did the prophets and teachers of Antioch transmit 
“apostolic grace” to Barnabas? If they did, 
whence did they receive it ? We have not a shred 
of authority for their being in the succession. And 
Barnabas is described as “ full of the Holy Ghost ” 
before the imposition of hands. Did St. Paul trans¬ 
mit apostolic grace to St. Timothy ? Was it also 
imparted by the Lystran presbyters ? But where 
did they acquire it ? They were ordained by St. 
Barnabas and by St. Paul, who were not recipients 
from the apostolic fount. These references illustrate 
the connection between the laying on of hands and 
ordination. They have nothing whatever to say on 
behalf of the transmission of apostolic grace “ once 
for all given ” from “ the apostolic fount.” The 
historical references are equally inconclusive. 1 The 

1 It is but right to say that this strong conclusion will not be acceptable to 
those who regard with reverence, and receive as though they were authorita¬ 
tive, the ecclesiastical saint-lore of the fourth and fifth century. Mr. Gore 
asks (pp. 387-88), “What was the significance attached to this laying on of 
hands ? ” He replies : “ It was conceived of as giving ministerial authority, 

and not only authority, but something which accompanied the authority_a 

gift of special grace empowering a man for its exercise.” He then appeals 
to the East and West for historical illustrations of his answer, and he finds 

them in the fourth and fifth centuries, and pushes back through Cyprian _ 

by which time apostolic truth had been adulterated—to Irenseus, who also 
regards “ Church officers as endowed with special spiritual gifts,” to prove 
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weightiest of them, emphatically Irenaeus, is not 
only insufficient; it is, as we shall see, as absolutely 
irrelevant as are the passages already cited from the 
Acts of the Apostles and from the Pastoral Epistles. 

(£) But we now pass on to the third factor in the 
principle of the Apostolic Succession. This concerns 
the bishops as succeeding the apostles, and as pos¬ 
sessing the powers which have been by ordination 
transmitted to them. “ The grace of the priesthood 
in its fulness resides in the bishop alone; and in 
passing through his hands, it is restrained or enlarged, 
according to certain known laws of the Church.” 1 
“Apostolic Succession involves the truth that the 
bishops of the Catholic Church are clothed with a 
spiritual authority and a corresponding responsibility, 
as the guardians of Christian truth, and worship, and 
discipline,” “ an authoritative stewardship of the 

which he quotes a passage which only proves the possession by the episcopal 
succession of the revelation which was transmitted as the depositum of the 
faith. Mr. Gore admits that Irenreus does not—any more than Clement or 
Hippolytus—refer to ordination. Then if they do not, is it quite fair to quote 
them as though they did, especially when the point in dispute is the grace 
of ordination, through the laying on of hands ? The reader will peruse, with 
profound regret, the first reference which Mr. Gore gives to illustrate his 
theory. “ In the fifth century, Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus, believed that the 
laying on of hands conveyed a special grace of order. He believed this 
even when the rite was administered to a man without his knowledge. 
He records how a bishop, wishing to ordain a recluse, got into his cell by 
surreptitious means, and “ laid his hand on him and performed the prayer, 
and then spoke at length to him, and made plain to him the grace which had 
come upon him.” But what becomes of the Christian principle of corre¬ 
spondence in teaching of this kind ? Is the absence of individual faith atoned 
for by a pious fraud, perpetrated, too, by one in the succession ? This debases 
the solemnity of the most sacred scene outside heaven to the level of impos¬ 
ture by manual thaumaturgy. (AVhoever desires to become acquainted with 
the legends in which Theodoret was literally cradled, may have his interest 
gratified by an able article in the Die. Chr . Bio.'). 

1 The JDoetrine of the Priesthood , c. v., p. 31 (T. T. Carter). 
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grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ, and a 
recognised power to transmit it, derived from above by 
apostolic descent.” “ The various Presbyterian and 
Congregationalist organizations, however venerable 
on manj r and different grounds, have, in dispensing 
with the episcopal succession, violated a fundamental 
law of the Church’s life.” 1 

The powers thus claimed for, possessed, and trans¬ 
mitted by bishops become theirs through consecra¬ 
tion. This is asserted, accepted, and defended. A 
bisliop-nominate possesses humbler and fewer powers 
and privileges before his consecration than he does 
after it. Consecration is thus a ceremony of the 
most profound importance. It raises grave and 
crucial inquiries about the Ordinal—inquiries which 
our investigation thus far has not made it necessary 
to open. Even now, it is not proposed to discuss 
the significance of the words which are considered 
the formula by which the Apostles were ordained, 
and by which they were charged with such tremen¬ 
dous powers. But the use of these words is pertinent 
to the principle of succession as it is expressed by 
the episcopal line. If that line possess, derivatively, 
these apostolic powers, in consequence of ordination, 
the question, What is the formula of ordination ? 
ascends into an inquiry of the first order. True, 
this position is denied. “ I know,” says a powerful 
writer, referring to this point, “ that the grace of 
ordination is contained in the laying on of hands, 
not in any form of words.” 2 And yet there must 

1 The CJntrch and the Ministry, pp. 70, 344, 349. 2 Tracts for the Times , No. 1. 
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be some formula accepted, authorised, and even 
historical. Would any words be adequate, suitable, 
or sufficient Are the phrases to be employed in 
the most solemn, impressive, and overwhelmingly 
momentous office of but little account ? Have they 
been left to the selection of saintly souls in simpler 
days, in less artificial ages, in periods when contro¬ 
versies were unstirred, when contemplation was 
strong and deep, and when every sigh was a 
prayer? WThat has history to tell us about this 
central point ? Can the Scriptures of God help 
us ? 

The indifference as to the words used in the 
Ordinal, which is indicated by the writer cited above, 
is not consonant with the anxiety respecting the 
formula which is considered necessary to the due 
administration of Baptism or the Lord’s Supper. 
For each some formula is necessary. In the Office 
for the ministration of Private Baptism of Children 
in Houses, the minister is directed, under certain 
conditions, to make such inquiries as bear upon the 
point now raised. If, when the child is brought 
to he christened, the minister is informed “ that the' 
same child is already baptized,” the Church directs 
certain further questions to be asked, and supplies 
reason for such questions. “ Because some things 
essential to this Sacrament may happen to be 
omitted, through fear or haste, in such times of 
extremity; therefore I further demand of you, With 
what . . . words was this child baptized?” Nor 
can we doubt that, with regard to the Sacrament 
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of the Lord’s Supper, the reason of the thing and 
the nature of the case, suggest, as the consecrating 
formula, the words of Him who gave this feast upon 
a sacrifice for the strengthening and refreshing of 
our souls. But the validity of both these Sacraments 
is said to depend upon their being administered by 
those to whom grace has been transmitted by “ regular 
devolution from the apostles.” If, then, an autho¬ 
rised formula be necessary to the validity of the 
Sacraments, how much more necessary is it for the 
validity of the succession upon which the validity 
of the Sacraments depends? And if there is to be 
such a formula, surety the highest of all precedents 
suggests the continued use of the “ Apostolic Ordinal” 
to ensure the “ enduring apostolate.” If men are to 
be the successors of the apostles, and if there be 
any virtue, or likelihood of blessing in some words 
rather than in others, then no one will deny the 
fitness and even the wisdom which sets apart the 
original words of Christ as the formula to be em¬ 
ployed to secure continuous and Apostolic Succession. 

In truth, the significance of this line of argu¬ 
ment was recognised by one who holds quite as 
strong a place in the history of the Movement as 
the writer of the tract, which denies the relevancy 
of the words to the grace bestowed by ordination. 
Dr. Pusey spoke strongly, and felt deeply, and wrote 
deliberately his conviction upon this point: “So 
long as those words of our Lord, ‘ Whose sins thou 
dost forgive, they are forgiven,’ are repeated over us 
when we are ordained, so long will there be confession 
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in the Church of England.” 1 The principle under¬ 
lying these words, and which gives them value to 
“us when we were ordained,” is succession. By 
these words the apostles were ordained. By these 
words men are said to succeed to the powers which 
are transmitted from the apostles. Canon Carter 
reiterates the pronouncement of Dr. Pusey. 2 And 
yet, when we turn to the New Testament, there is not 
a trace of this use of these words! Of the ordination 
of St. Thomas there is no record. The probability 
is that he shared the blessing of service which the 
Redeemer committed to the society. St. Matthias 
was “ numbered with the eleven apostles,” but there 
is no mention of either the imposition of hands or 
the use of the alleged Ordinal. Indeed, apostolic 
literature is devoid of even an approach to evidence 
as to the use of these words in the official Ordinal 
of the early Church. Nor is this statement to he 
nullified by reminding us of the perils which beset 
the argumentuvv e silentio, and which have been 
already referred to in connection with the Lord’s 
Supper, and the few references which are made to 
it in the New Testament. It was instituted by the 
Redeemer. It was designed by Him to be a perpetual 
remembrance of His work, and an abiding proclama¬ 
tion of His Atonement and Second Advent. His 
followers have ever since obeyed His command. He 
also made the Supper the subject of special revela¬ 
tion to St. Paul. But the comparative silence of the 

1 Vide Times, November 29th, I860, Dr. Pusey’s letter. 

2 Ut sujyra. 
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Scriptures with regard to it has been used to dis¬ 
parage the importance of the Institution, as well as 
the frequency of its observance. The argument is 
precarious, because the probability is extremely 
strong that frequency of mention is in the inverse 
ratio of constancy of observance. When a ceremony 
or an institution is either authoritatively or naturally 
wrought into the fibre of a system, the occasions of 
its observance will hardly be specified. They will 
pass as amongst the ordinary curriculum of the society 
to which they belong. But this depends ultimately 
upon the certainty of their institution, or upon their 
being regarded as essential to its existence, expan¬ 
sion, or duration. 

It is here the words said to be the Apostolic 
Ordinal differ from the words which record the 
institution of the Sacraments. The latter are 
revealed and have had large historic recognition. 
The former are neither revealed as the Ordinal, 
nor have we the remotest approach to a trace of 
their ever having been used as such in any of the 
New Testament ordinations, and a much vaster 
chronological period might be named. This omis¬ 
sion is of the very gravest consequence to those 
who base their possession of sacerdotal powers, 
or of authoritative office, upon their individual 
possession of apostolic lineage. If they, as is 
contended, derive these powers from “those words 
of our Lord, ‘ Whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are forgiven,’ having been ‘repeated over’ 
them when they were ordained,” what becomes of 
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the transmission of those powers, through the omis¬ 
sion of the words which convey them ? If the vital 
transmission he interrupted the succession is broken. 
If broken, how can it be renewed? “If a canal 
which used to give a copious supply of water suddenly 
fails, don’t you go to the fount to find the reason 
of the failure—whether the water has dried up at 
the spring, or has been intercepted in mid-course ? 
so that, if this happened through a defect in the 
canal preventing the flow of the water, it may be 
repaired, and the water gathered for the supply of the 
city’s wants may reach them in the abundance and 
purity with w 7 hich it left the fount.” 1 

Acting upon St. Cyprian’s counsel, we betake 
ourselves to the “ original of our Lord.” We are 
assured, frequently and confidently, that the words 
which He used on the evening of the Great Easter 
Day are those by which He instituted the enduring 
apostolate. We are further assured that because 
they are used in the Anglican Ordinal, we succeed 
to the possession of powers which were committed 
to those who first heard them, and to be by them 
transmitted to their successors. But when we 
take one step from the “spring,” we fail to find 
the flow on which the succession depends. We 

9 “ Si canalis aquam ducens qui copiose prius et largiter proflnebat, subito 
deficiat, nonne ad fontem pergitur, lit illic defectionis ratio noscatur, utrumne 
arescentibus venis, in capite unda siccaverit ; an vero integra, inde et 
plena procurrens in medio itinere destiterit ? Ut si vitio interrupt aut bibuli 
canalis effectum est, quo minus aqua continua perseveranter ac jugiter flueret, 
refecto et confirmato canali ad usum atque ad potum civitatis aqua collecta 
eadem ubertate atque integritate repraesentetur, qua de fonte proficiscitur ” ‘ 
(Cyprian, Ep. lxxiv.). 
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are equally unsuccessful when we take another 
step. And in plain truth, the silence which reigns 
over the New Testament ordinations, with regard 
to the use of these “ awful words,” is unbroken 
throughout all the centuries which cover the his¬ 
tory of the Eastern Church. Morinus, the learned 
Oratorian, in his great work, has collated the Or¬ 
dinals from their original sources. 1 He gathered 
his materials from Greek, Latin, Syriac, and even 
Coptic authorities. He has annotated the ritual in 
a series of the most laborious exercitations. And 
with this result, that the words of our Lord which, 
be it repeated, are relied upon as ensuring the 
succession—and this contention is surely most 
reasonable—have never been used, as the Ordinal, 
in any branch of the Greek Church. Moreover, 
Morinus collated no less than nineteen ancient 
Latin Ordinals. Martene published another set of 
eighteen. Out of these thirty-seven Ordinals, 
ranging from a.d. 560 down to about a.d. 1300 , 
and representing an enormous area of ecclesiastical 
life, only two contain the words of our Lord, and 
these two are the latest in the whole set. 

The first Latin Ordinal, in the collection of 

1 Comment, do Sacris Ecclesia Ordinatiimibns, Antr. 1685. This is a work 
of great merit, and of extraordinary labour. My attention was first directed to 
it by the Lord Bishop of Meath (Dr. Reichel), one of the greatest authorities 
on Liturgiology. It consists of three parts : The first part is a concise 
and learned account of the origin of the schism between the Greek and the 
Latin Churches ; the second part is a series of Greek, Latin, and Syriac 
Ordinals ; the third part contains fifteen exhaustive exercitations on the pre- 
nous part of the work. The book has great weight, not only in the Homan 
Chureh, but wherever learning and candour are respected. 
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Morinus, is, like almost all the Latin Ordinals, based 
upon the well-known canons of tlie Fourth Council of 
Carthage, a.d. 398 . Directions are there given re¬ 
specting the subjects on which a bishop was to be 
examined before he was to be consecrated. They 
concern his disposition, his capacity, his orthodoxy, 
his attitude towards celibacy, towards second mar¬ 
riages, and the possibility of salvation out of the 
Catholic Church. 1 Directions are also given as to 
the ordination of presbyters, of deacons, and of 
the other minor orders. The canon as to the 
ordination of a presbyter runs thus: “When a 
presbyter is being ordained, whilst the bishop is 
in the act of blessing and holding his hand over 
his head, let all the presbyters also who are present 
hold their hands over his head close to the hand 
of the bishop.” 2 The ordaining act, according to 
the canons of the fourth Council of Carthage, con¬ 
sisted in imposition of hands and accompanying 
prayer (benedicente). There is not a trace of the 
so-called Apostolic Ordinal being used. It was 
apparently unknown in such a connection. 

It cannot be otherwise than interesting to note 
that, just one year later than the date of the fourth 
Council of Carthage, viz., in 399 , St. Augustine 
was consecrated coadjutor Bishop of Hippo. Was 
he consecrated with these words ? Did he, in due 

1 “ Si extra ecclesiam Catholicam nullus salvetur” (Morinus, Be Sacr . Ord., 

P-211). 

2 “ Presbyter cum ordinatur, episcopo eum benedicente et manum super caput 
ejus tenente, etiam omnes presbyteri qui prtesentes sunt, manus suas juxta 
manum episcopi super caput illius teneant ” (Ibid p. 211). 
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course, ordain others with them ? In either case, 
can we ascertain the sense in which he would 
understand them, as applied to himself, or by 
himself towards his presbyters? In endeavouring 
to reply to these inquiries, it is almost needless 
to observe that St. Augustine would be quite as 
likely, as any one in our own day, to remember 
what formula was employed either to him or by 
him. We may be perfectly certain that, sup¬ 
posing these words were the Ordinal, when he 
came to them in the public reading of the Scrip¬ 
tures, or in private devotion, or in his thoughtful 
work as a commentator, he would remember when 
and how they were used in his own ordination as 
well as in ordinations which he himself held. Nor 
is it conceivable that if this was the Ordinal for 
either a presbyter or a bishop, or if the recitation 
of them, accompanied by imposition of hands, was 
popularly believed to be the means by which those 
who were ordained received transmitted grace, 
becoming thereby successors of the apostles, St. 
Augustine would omit all reference to their place 
in the Ordinal, or, when treating generally of the 
Deity of the Lord Christ, would use language 
which excludes the idea of transmission, which 
is necessary to the principle of succession. 

St. Augustine, it is needless to add, expounds 
these words. His exposition has no reference to 
their place in the Ordinal. It is equally devoid of 
the notion of transmitted grace. And in another 
passage, written probably about a.d. 417 , we find 
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language which is absolutely incompatible with 
belief in the Apostolic Succession, as communicated 
or continued by derived grace. In his great work 
on the Trinity, he asks, in reference to the Deity 
of Christ, “ How is He not God who gives the 
Holy Ghost? Nay, rather, How great a God is 
He who gives God ? For neither did any of His 
disciples give the Holy Ghost. They prayed that 
He would come on those on whom they laid hands, 
but they did not themselves give Him. And this 
custom the Church observes to this day in her pre¬ 
lates. Finally, Simon Magus, too, offering the 
Apostles money, did not say, ‘ Give me, too, this 
power, that I may give the Holy Ghost, but, that 
on whomsoever I lay my hands, that he may 
receive the Holy Ghost.’ Because neither had 
Scripture said previously, ‘ Now Simon, seeing that 
the Apostles gave the Holy Ghost; ’ but, ‘ Now 
Simon, seeing that by means of the imposition of 
the Apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost was given.’ . . . 
We may indeed receive this gift in our small 
measure, but we cannot assuredly pour it out on 
others; but we call on God over them, by whom 
it is effected, that so it may take place.” 1 

The writer of these words could never have 
regarded the passage in St. John’s Gospel as the 

1 “ Quomodo Deus non est qui dat Spiritum Sanctum ? Imo quantus Deus 
est qui dat Deum? Nequi enim aliquis discipulorum ejus dedit Spiritum 
Sanctum. Orabant quippe ut veniret in eos quibus manum imponebant, non 
ipsi eum dabant. Quem morem in suis praspositis etiam nunc servat ecclesia. 
Denique et Simon Magus offerens apostolis pecuniam, non ait, date et mihi hanc 
potestatem, ut dem Spiritum Sanctum : scd cuicunque imposuero mantis, ut 
accipiat Spiritum Sanctum. Quia neque Scriptura prius dixcrat, Yidens autem 
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Apostolic Ordinal by which supernatural powers were 
bestowed. It is equally clear St. Augustine did not 
accept the theory of the official derivation of grace. 
It is no less clear he did not believe in the 
principle of Apostolic Succession. 

And now, it will be helpful to refer to the com¬ 
mentary of Morinus upon the above passage. 
Twelve centuries lie between the teaching of the 
great African and the criticisms of the great 
Oratorian : “ This so clear testimony of St. Augus¬ 
tine, derived from the form of speaking as well of 
Holy Scripture as of the Church, would be at once 
convicted of lying and imposture, if bishops ordain¬ 
ing in his age were accustomed to say, Receive the 
Holy Ghost; for with what words could bishops 
more evidently and efficiently testify that they 
give the holy Ghost than with that form of speech, 
Receive ? And accordingly, that confident assertion 
of St. Augustine that the prelates of the Church do 
not give the Holy Ghost, but pray God that He would 
come on those on whom they lay their hands, 
would have been convicted of falsehood by the 
clearest testimonies of everyday occurrence. . . . 
The imperative receive not only denotes the delivery 
of a thing, but the delivery of the thing with 
power and authority. Therefore you never read in 
rituals, when the vessels are delivered, I give thee 

Simon quod apostoli darent Spiritum Sanctum, sed dixerat, Vidcns autem Simon 
quod per impositionem manuum apostolorum daretur Spiritus Sanctus. . . . 
Nos autem accipere quidem hoc donum possumus pro modulo nostro : effundere 
autem super alios non utique possumus, sed ut hoc fiat, Dcum super cos a quo 
hoc efficitur, invocamus” (Be Trinitate , lib. 15, c. 26). 
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so and so ; or, I deliver to thee so and so ; but, 
Keceive; because with that delivery a double power 
is intimated—the power of the person who delivers 
or gives the vessel, i.e. of the ordaining bishop; and 
the power which the person ordained receives from 
him who ordains him.” 1 

This criticism of Morinus shows clearly that the 
words were not used in St. Augustine’s day as the 
Ordinal. Morinus knew them to be so used in his 
own. The doctrine which is forced into them was 
unknown to St. Augustine. It was, as Morinus 
well knew, an ecclesiastical necessity to the Latin 
Church, since 1215 . It was then the Fourth 
Council of Laterau organised the ccirnificina ani- 
marum. The authoritative introduction of sacra¬ 
mental confession rendered necessary the authoritative 
introduction of sacramental absolution. Then, the 
words of our Lord were, for the first time, introduced 
into the post-ordination service of the Latin Church. 
For the first thirteen hundred years of the Christian 
era there is not the slightest indication of their 

1 “ Hoc tarn luculentum St. Augustini testimonium a formula loquendi tam 
scriptune sacrre quam ecclesue petitum, mendacii et imposturte statim convin- 
ceretur, si illius fevo episcopi ordinantes dicere solebant, Accipe Spiritum 
Sanctum. Quibus enim verbis evidentius et efficacius testari possunt episcopi 
se Spiritum Sanctum dare quam ilia formula loquendi, Accipe ? Ac proinde 
luculentissimis et quotidianis testimoniis falsi convinceretur tam confidens 
St. Augustini asseverantia, ecclesise prepositos Spiritum Sanctum non dare, sed 
Deiim orare ut ad eos veniat quibus manus imponunt. . . . Imperativus enim, 
accipe, non solum denotat rei alicujus traditionem, sed rei istius traditionem 
cum potestate et auctoritate conjunctam. Ideo nunquam legas in ritualibus 
cum instrumenta traduntur, do, vel trado tibi, sed accipe : quia simul cum ista 
traditione duplex innuitur potest as, tradentis instrumentum, sive ordinantis, et 
ea quam ordinatus ab ordinante accipit ” (Morinus, De Sacr . Ord.. iii., exercit. 
vii., c. vii., pp. 118-9). 
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having been nsecl in the services of ordination, as the 
formula by which men were ordained, or in connec¬ 
tion with the imposition of bauds. 1 If the use of 
these words “ over us, when we were ordained,” 
imparts powers correlative to the revelations of the 
confessional, by enabling men to bestow absolution, 
then what was the spiritual condition of the millions 
who lived and who sinned during the centuries, 
when, ex hypothesis no such forgiveness could be 
given, since no such powers were bestowed? Was 
there no forgiveness of sins in Christendom for 
thirteen centuries ? Is there none now where these 
“ empowering ” words are omitted ? The conclusion 
drawn, from the evidence, abundant, ancient, and 
varied, will be that the Apostolic Church knew 
nothing of sacramental confession; nothing of 
sacramental absolution; nothing of the official 
transmission of grace from the “primary fount;” 
nothing of Apostolic Succession; nothing of these 
words as the “Apostolic Ordinal.” These latter 
conclusions will be strengthened by the fact, which 
any one with intelligence and with industry can 
verify, that bishops in whom the succession is 
secured have never been ordained by these words. 
And it is no less perplexing to find that, in the 
Anglican Church, presbyters, in whom the succes¬ 
sion is not secured, are ordained by them. These 
words, either secure the succession or they do not. 
If they do, then, how are bishops in the succession, 
since they are consecrated without them ? And how 

1 Vide Shall ice alter the Ordinal ? (Bishop Iteichel, D.D.). 
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are presbyters out of the succession, since they are 
ordained with them ? If, on the other hand, the 
words do not affect the succession, then, the claims 
made by those already named, are invalidated. 1 The 
principle contended for is not sustained. 

An appeal is, however, made to sub-apostolic 
history. “ In the latter part of the second century 
of the Christian era, the subject came into distinct 
and formal view; and from that time forward it 
seems to have been considered by the great writers 
of the Catholic body a fact too palpable to be 
doubted, and too simple to be misunderstood.” 2 
The “basis (of the historic appeal) shall be laid in 
the testimony of Iremeus.” “ We take Irenaeus for 
our primary witness as to Apostolic Succession.” 3 

Before the evidence of Irenaeus is submitted or ex¬ 
amined, it is well to refer to the heresies which he 
refutes, and it is necessary to keep clearly in mind 
the nature of the succession which it is sought to 
sustain by his witness. For it is quite possible 
that he mi ght, refute the heresies without sustaining 
the principle in dispute. The heresy which Irenaeus 
so energetically and successfully repelled, is Gnostic¬ 
ism. Like well-nigh all heresies, it had its mysteries, 
its secret revelations, its treasures, rich, unfathom¬ 
able, and adapted only “ to those qualified for under¬ 
standing ” them, or “to such as are able to pay a 
high price for acquaintance with such secrets.” 4 

1 Dr. Pusey, Canon Carter, and others. 

2 Church Principles, W. E. Gladstone, p. 189. 

3 The Church and the Ministry, pp. 116, 119. 

* Iren a dr. liter ., 1. i., e. 8, 1. 
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The system is associated with the names of Simon 
Magus, Marcion, Valentinus, Basilides, Justinus, 
Carpocrates, and Saturninus. The leading principle 
of the system is lucidly stated thus : “ The Gnostics 
generally held that the Saviour affected redemption 
by making a revelation of knowledge, yet they but 
feebly attempted to connect historically their teach¬ 
ing with His. What was derived from Him was 
buried under elements taken freely from heathen 
mythologies and philosophies or springing from the 
mere fancy of the speculator.” 1 Gnostic secrets 
were thus gathered from human or mythical sources. 
They were abstruse, yet ambitious, as professing 
to solve every difficulty respecting the origin and 
overthrow of evil, the nature of matter, of man, 
of God. They were limited in their circulation, 
so far at least as popular needs were concerned. 
Gnosticism was accordingly opposed to revelation in 
its origin, as from God; in its exclusiveness, as the 
only Divine revelation ; in its range, as having an 
interest for every one who breathed the breath of 
life. 

The great apologist, Irenaeus, insisted upon the 
“ principle that that alone is to be accounted true 
knowledge of things divine which can be shown 
by historical tradition, written or oral, to have 
been derived from the teaching of Christ and His 
Apostles.” “It is,” he observes, “within the power 
of all, in every Church, who may wish to see the 
truth, to contemplate clearly the tradition of the 

1 Dio. Chr. Dio., art. “Gnosticism,” by Dr. Salmon. 
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Apostles manifested throughout the whole world; 
and we are in a position to reckon up those who 
were by the Apostles instituted bishops in the 
churches and the succession of those men to our 
own times ; those who neither taught nor knew 
of anything like what these (heretics) rave about. 
For if the Apostles had known hidden mysteries, 
which they were in the habit of imparting to 1 the 
perfect,’ apart and privily from the rest, they would 
have delivered them especially to those to whom 
they were also committing the churches themselves. 
For they were desirous that these men should he 
very perfect and blameless in all things, whom also 
they were leaving behind as then’ successors, deliver¬ 
ing up their own place of government to these men; 
which men, if they discharged their duties honestly, 
would he a great service, but their lapse, a great 
calamity. . . . We do put to confusion all (by 
indicating) the faith preached to men, which comes 
down to our time by means of the succession of 
the bishops.” 

Irenseus then refers to the Church of Rome, 
its apostolic origin, its episcopal succession, and its 
continuous tradition of truth. “ In this order,” he 
adds, “ and by this succession, the ecclesiastical 
tradition from the Apostles, and the preaching of 
the truth, have come down to us.” And now, we 
have the conclusion drawn by Irenseus from the facts 
already recited. “ This is the most abundant proof 
that there is one and the same vivifying faith which 
has been preserved in the Church from the Apostles 
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until now, and liauded down in truth. 1 But these 
extracts advance nothing to support the official and 
personal transmission of grace by Apostolic Succes¬ 
sion. They sustain, and strongly, the continuity of 
apostolic truth. They appeal, without reserve or 
without fear, to the successions of bishops, each 
passing on to his successor, unadulterated and un- 
mutilated, the truth of God. But it is necessary 
to reassert that the point of conflict is not the 
transmission of truth. It is the official transmission 
of grace. To claim Iremeus as supporting the latter 
theory, when he speaks but of the former, is to con¬ 
fuse ideas which are essentially distinct, to mistake 
the whole drift of the Gnostic controversy, and to 
misunderstand the nature of the apologist’s reply. 

The more the Gnostic position is realised, and 
the greater the care bestowed upon the argument 
of Irenteus, the clearer and the stronger is the 
conviction that the transmission of truth is the 
subject with which he deals, while the transmission 
of grace is the subject with which he does not deal. 

1 “ Traditionem itaque apostolorum in toto mundo manifestatam, in ecclesia 
adest perspicere omnibus qui vera velint audire (videre), et kabemus an- 
numerare eos qui ab apostolis instituti sunt episcopi in ecclesiis, et successores 
eorum usque ad nos, qui nihil tale docuerunt, neque cognoverunt quale ab his 
deliratur. Etenim si recondita mysteria scissent apostoli, quae seorsim et latenter 
ab reliqnis pcrfectos docebant, his vel maxime traderent ea quibus etiam ipsas 
ccclesias committebant. Yalde enim perfectos et irrepreliensibiles in omnibus 
eos volebant esse, quos et successores relinquebant suum ipsorum locum magis- 
tcrii tradentes, quibus emendate agentibus fieret magna utilitas, lapsis autem 
sumraa calamitas. . . . Annuntiatam hominibus fidem, per successioncs epis- 
coporum pervenientem usque ad nos, indicantes confundimus omnes. . . . 
Hac ordinatione et successione, ea quae est ab apostolis in ecclesia traditio, et 
veritatis praeconiatio pervenit usque acl nos. Et est plenissima htec ostensio, 
unam et eandem vivificantricem fidem esse, quae in ecclesia ab apostolis usque 
nunc sit conservata, et tradita in veritate” (Iren., adi\ H<er ., 1. iii., c. 1, 3). 

26 
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The Church, he contends, is the sole depositary of 
apostolic doctrine. “ It is not necessary to seek 
the truth among others which it is easy to obtain 
from the Church, since the Apostles, like a rich man 
(depositing his money) in a bank, lodged in her 
hands most copiously all things pertaining to the 
truth : so that every man, whosoever will, can draw 
from her the water of life.” 1 In another passage, 
Irenaeus again speaks of the succession, and 
associates with it the mention of “the certain 
gift,” but just as one would expect him to have 
then named “ grace,” “ from the apostolic fount ” as 
“the certain gift,” he again accentuates “truth,” 
thus leaving his testimony still irrelevant to the 
object for which it is cited. “ Wherefore it is 
incumbent to obey the presbyters who are in the 
Church—those, who as I have shown, possess the 
succession from the Apostles; those who, together 
with the succession of the episcopate, have received 
the certain gift of truth, according to the good 
pleasure of the Father.” 2 And once more : “ Where 
the gifts of the Lord have been placed, there it 
behoves us to learn the truth, from those who 
possess that succession of the Church which is 
from the Apostles, and among whom exist that 

1 “ Tantae igitur ostensiones cum sint, base non oportet adhuc quaerere apud 
alios veritatem, quam facile est ab ecclesia sumere, cum apostoli, quasi in 
depositorium dives, plenissime in ea contulerint omnia qure sint veritatis, uti 
omnisquicunque velit, sumat ex ea potumvitm ” (Iren,, adv. liar., 1. iii., c. 4, 1). 

2 “ Quapropter eis qui in ecclesia sunt presbyteris obaudire oportet, his qui 
successionem habent ab apostolis, sicut ostendimus, qui cum episcopatus 
successione charisma veritatis certum, secundum placitum patris acceperunt ” 
{Ibid., 1. iv., c. 43, 4). 
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which is sound and blameless in conduct, as well 
as that which is unadulterated and incorrupt in 
speech. For these also preserve this faith of ours 
in one God who created all things.” 1 

Other quotations might be made. They are all to 
the same purport. They prove the historical con¬ 
tinuity of episcopal succession, from the Apostles’ 
times to those of Iremeus. They prove that the 
apostolic tradition of truth rested upon a strong 
historical basis. They make no statement whatever 
respecting the transmission of Divine grace from 
bishop to bishop, and originally from the Apostles. 
They cannot be cited to sustain the doctrine which 
is generally known as the “Apostolic Succession.” 
To represent Irenseus as believing that bishops were 
“the guardians also no doubt of the grace by which 
Christians live ” is an extravagant indulgence in the 
“free use of unproved assumptions.” 

The writings of Tertullian are next appealed to. He 
enters into the same Gnostic controversies as Irenaeus, 
and he, in part, adopts the same argumentative 
line. He claims priority for truth. In the parable, 
the Lord sowed the good seed first, the tares were 
introduced at a later stage. Apostolic truth main¬ 
tained this order. To those who “ are bold enough 
to plant themselves in the midst of the apostolic 
age,” he would give a double challenge: “Let them 
produce the original records of their churches; let 

1 “ Ubi igitur charismata Domini posita sunt, ibi discere oportet veritatem, 
apucl quos est ca qum est ab apostolis ecclesire successio, et id quod est sanum 
ct irreprobabile sermonis constat. Hi enim ct cam qure est in unum Deum, qui 
omnia fecit, fidem nostrum custodiunt” (Iren., adv. llcer., 1. iv., c. 45, 1). 
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them unfold the roll of their bishops, running down 
in due succession from the beginning in such a 
manner that their first distinguished bishop shall be 
able to show for his ordainer and predecessor some 
one of the Apostles or of apostolic men—a man, 
moreover, who continued steadfast with the Apostles. 
For this is the manner in which the Apostolic 
Churches transmit their registers; as the Church of 
Smyrna, which records that Polycarp was placed 
therein by John, as also the Church of Rome, which 
makes Clement to have been ordained in like manner 
by Peter. In a similar fashion the other churches 
likewise publish the names of men, as having been 
appointed to their episcopal places by apostles, whom 
they regard as transmitters of the apostolic seed”—a 
word, which is in touch with the previous chapter, 
where “ seed ’’Ms applied to the Word of God. 

He regards Apostolic Churches as conserving 
Apostolic teaching, and he challenges inquiry upon 
the point in places far apart. “ Now, then, you who 
would exercise your curiosity to advantage, in the 
matter of your salvation, run through the Apostolic 
Churches, in which the very chairs of the Apostles 
are still prominent in their places, in which their own 

1 “ Edant ergo origines ecclesiarum suarum, evolvant ordinem episcoporum 
suorum, ita per successiones ab initio decurrentem, ut primus ille episcopus 
aliquem ex apostolis, vel apostolis viris, qui tamen cum apostolis perse vern verity 
habuerit auctorem et antecessorem. Hoc enim modo ecclesi® apostolicae census 
suos deferunt ; sicut Smyrnseorum ecclesne habens Polycarpum ab Joanne col- 
locatum refert ; sicut Komanorum Clementem a Petro ordinatum. Itidem 
proinde utique et ceterae exhibent, quos ab apostolis in episcopatum constitutos 
apostolis seminis traduces habeant” (Tertullian, de Prces. adv. Ilcer 32); 
“ verburu Dei seminis similitudo est" (31). 
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authentic writings are read.” 1 In another passage, 
the Scriptures are a sacred deposit, “ which the 
Church lias handed down from the Apostles, the 
Apostles from Christ,” (and) “ Christ from God.” 2 
He challenges the moral right of Marcion, of Valen¬ 
tinus, of Apelles, to interfere with a treasure which 
does not belong to unbelievers. He uses language 
which arouses the expectation that if ever he is to 
indicate his belief in Apostolic Succession, as a 
principle which expresses the official transmission 
of grace, he will do so now. But, the expectation 
is again disappointed. The only trust committed to 
their keeping was that of truth. “ Why are you,” 
he boldy demands, “sowing and feeding here at your 
own pleasure ? This is my property. I have long 
possessed it; I possessed it before you. I hold some 
title-deeds from the original owners themselves, to 
whom the estate belonged. I am the heir of the 
Apostles. Just as they carefully prepared their will 
and testament, and committed it to a trust, and 
adjured ” (the trustees to be faithful to their charge), 
“ even so do I hold it ” ? 8 Tertullian also refers to 
the ordinations held by the heretical teachers. Here 
is a conspicuous opportunity for warning them of the 

1 tm Age jam qui voles euriositatem melius exercere in negotio salutis percurre 
ecclesias apostolicas, apud quas ipsae adhuc ^cathedrae apostolorum suis locis 
prsesidentur, apud quas ipsae authentic* littcrae eorum recitantur” (Tertullian, 
dr Pro's, adr. Jlor.. 3G). 

2 •• Quam ecclesia ab apostolis, apostoli a Christo, Christus a Deo tradidit ” 
{Ibid.. 37). 

3 “ Quid hie ecteri ad voluntatem vestam seminatis et pascitis ? Mea est pos- 
sessio, olim possideo, prior possidco, habeo origines firmas. ab ipsis auctoribus 
quorum fuit res. Kgo sum hjeres apostolorum. Sicut caverunt testamento sue. 
sicut fidei commiserunt, sicut adjuraverunt, ita teneo” ( Ibid 37). 
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interruption in the flow of the “ grace once for all 
given ” to the Apostolic fount, and of the spiritual 
thirst their followers will suffer. “ Their ordinations 
are carelessly administered, capricious, changeable. 
At one time they p;rt novices in offices ; at another 
time, men who are bound to some secular employ¬ 
ment ; at another, persons who have apostatised 
from us, to bind them by vainglory, since they cannot 
by the truth. Nowhere is promotion easier than in 
the camp of rebels, where the mere fact of being 
there is a foremost service. And so it comes to pass 
that to-day one man is their bishop, to-morrow 
another; to-day he is a deacon who to-morrow is a 
reader; to-day he is a presbyter who to-morrow is 
a layman. For even on laymen do they impose the 
priesthood.” 1 Irregularities of this kind are censured 
by Tertullian. He regards them as the results of 
caprice, of carelessness, of the unworthy tactics of 
party spirit. 

But is this the sort of condemnation which 
would be passed upon such conduct by a man 
who believed in Apostolic Succession, as involving 
the stewardship of grace, upon which the souls of 
the people depended? Is this the language of a 
theologian who believed that the generation which 
was ministered to by those who were thus admitted 

1 “ Ordinationes eorum temcrariie, leves, inconstantes ; nunc noopliytos collo- 
cant, nunc seculo obstrictos, nunc apostatas nostros, ut gloria eos obligent, quia 
veritate non possunt. Nusquam facilius proficitur, quam in castris rebellium*. 
ubi ipsum esse illic, promereri est. Itaque alius hodie episcopus, eras alius :. 
hodie diaconus, qui eras lector ; hodie presbyter, qui eras laicus. Nam et 
laicis sacerdotalia munera injungunt” (Tertullian, de Press. adv.Hcer xli.). 
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to the ranks of a rival ministry, was separated from 
Divine grace, was parched with thirst, because 
severed from the onlj' channels in which the water of 
life flowed ? The question is reasonable, is pertinent, 
and within the limits of inquiry. If Tertullian 
believed that Apostolic Succession, as he knew it, 
gave the Church a “ right to be quite sure that she 
had the Lord’s body to give to His people,” would 
he have been content to characterise those who 
broke the succession, and thereby forfeited the flow 
of grace, as “careless,” “capricious,” “disorderly”? 
Would he not rather have denounced the apostates 
as imperilling the salvation of souls ? Would he not 
have reminded them of the blessings which were trans¬ 
mitted from the “primal spring,” and which were 
lost to those who would accept the graceless services of 
the heretics ? And if he omits to do this here and 
elsewhere; if the only stewardship he recognises be 
that of the deposit of truth, transmitted along the 
episcopal line, from the Apostles to the bishops who 
presided in the various Churches which he men¬ 
tions, is it not because he knew nothing of the trans¬ 
mission of grace, from bishop to bishop ; nothing of 
the exclusive possession by the episcopate of the 
stewardship of the grace by which believers live; 
nothing of the series of hypotheses which, cumula¬ 
tively, reach unto the huge fiction of a “ succession,” 
which transmits “ the once for all given grace,” but 
which is, as we have seen, inconsistent with the 
plain record of lievelation ; in frequent contradiction 
to the letter and the spirit of the literature of the 
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Anglican Church; unsupported by the historical 
witnesses which are cited to sustain it; and incom¬ 
patible with the power which is involved in the 
promise of Christ’s perpetual presence in His Church'? 
The principle is, moreover, an incentive to self- 
assertion, to schism, and to sin. And the more 
the records of the second century are studied, the 
greater the blank which they present to whoever 
seeks to discover in them this “ essential element ” 
of Christianity. 

Nor will these conclusions be reversed by referring 
to Hegesippus. They will be confirmed. He is 
said to have anticipated Irenaeus in his recognition 
of the principle; and Eusebius is referred to as 
preserving his reference to the Church of Corinth, 
the episcopate of Primus, the fidelity of the Cor¬ 
inthians to the faith; together with the visit of 
Hegesippus to Rome, and the succession which he 
there found. The words of Hegesippus do not touch 
the principle in dispute. They emphasize the con¬ 
nection between the episcopal succession and 
doctrinal continuity. They are as silent as are 
Irenaeus and Tertullian about the official derivation 
of grace. “ In every succession, and in every city, 
the doctrine prevails according to what is declared 
by the law and the prophets and the Lord .” 1 
Hegesippus, Irenaeus, and Tertullian bring us from 
the middle of the second century to its close. Let 
us now glance at the earliest records of the sub- 
apostolic period. It might have been better to 

1 Euseb., IIU., 1. iv., c. xxii. 
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have adopted this line at the outset. But as 
Iremens is accounted the “ primary witness ” on 
behalf of the principle, it seemed right to examine 
his testimony in the order in which it is submitted, 
together with that of Tertullian. 

The Church of Jerusalem is, on every ground, 
the mother Church of Christendom. Consentient 
testimony regards St. James as its first bishop. 
Eusebius says “ that down to the invasion of the 
Jews under Adrian, there were fifteen successions 
of bishops in that Church, all which received the 
knowledge of Christ pure and unadulterated.” 1 
He names the bishops who “ were all of the circum¬ 
cision.” And, in another passage, he names some 
of their successors, and says that Narcissus was “ the 
thirtieth in regular succession from the Apostles.”- 
The Church of Antioch is associated with Ignatius. 
The Letters which he addressed to several Churches 
as well as to Polycarp, are now received as genuine 
history. There is not a reference in the whole 
collection to the principle now under review. The 
authority of the bishop is emphasized. “ Every one 
whom the Master of the household sendeth to be 
steward over His own house, we ought to receive 
as Him that sent him.” False teachers are to be 
shunned “ as wild beasts ; for they are mad dogs, 
biting by stealth.” In the Epistle to the Mag- 
nesians, he refers to some who “ have the bishop’s 
name on their lips, but in everything act apart 
from him. Such men,” he adds, “ appear to me 

1 Euseb., II.h 1. iv., c. v 2 Ibid., 1. \\, c. xii. 
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not to keep a good conscience, forasmuch as they 
do not assemble themselves together lawfully accord¬ 
ing to the commandment.” He censures them as 
disobedient and disorderly. He appears to be 
ignorant of the far graver consequence of such 
conduct: namely, the loss of grace, only to be had 
from the stewards of the original and “ once for all 
given ” deposit. In the Epistle to the Smyrnasans, 
we have a most remarkable passage. The presbyters, 
and not the bishops, are to be followed as the 
Apostles. And although the language is strong, 
with regard to the bishop and his place at the 
consecration of the Eucharist, there is nothing more 
than an expression regarding the supreme import¬ 
ance of authority, of order, and of unity. There is no 
indication that Tgnatius was even acquainted with 
the principle of the official transmission of grace. If 
he knew of it, it is extraordinary that he should 
ignore it, when to insist upon it would have been 
most opportune, and, in the estimate of those who 
accept the theory, most admonitory and prevalent. 

The Church of Smyrna is associated with the 
episcopacy of Polycarp. We learn of him from 
Irenaeus. The evidence is in the same tone. He 
“ always taught the things which he had learned 
from the Apostles, and which the Church has handed 
down, and which alone are true. “ Continuity of 
doctrine was conserved by episcopal succession.” 

The last reference to be made is to a well-known 
statement in St. Clement of Rome’s first Epistle 
to the Corinthians. The Epistle shows that faction, 
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disorder, and even anarch}' possessed the great 
Church of Achaia. The Apostles had provided for 
a continuous ministry. Their successors were faith¬ 
ful and diligent ; yet they were expelled from office, 
and “ unjustly thrust out from their ministration.” 
And St. Clement adds : “It will be no light sin 
for us, if we thrust out those who have offered the 
gifts of the bishop’s office unblamably and holily. 
... Ye have displaced certain persons, though 
they were^ living honourably, from the ministration 
which they had kept blamelessly.” 1 He then appeals 
to Scripture to show that they would “ not find 
that righteous persons had been thrust out by holy 
men.” He implores them by various considerations 
to eradicate the sedition. He appeals to the con¬ 
straining example of Christ ; to the power of love; 
to the examples of the Gentiles ; to the admonition 
of the Word of God, and to the threatenings of 
judgment, in the hope of healing the breach in the 
unity of the ancient Church. He offers a long 
prayer to the Almighty, for forgiveness of iniquities, 
of unrighteousness, of transgression. He pleads with 
God for “ concord and peace,” and at length 
imploringly hopes “ that ceasing from this foolish 
dissension, we may attain unto the goal which lieth 
before us in truthfulness, keeping aloof from every 
fault.” 2 

1 apapria yap ov piKpa 7jp.iv evrai , cav tovs apipirrus teal 6 criws irpoatvlyKovras 
rd owpa rijs tTTKTKOTrijs aTrofidXvpcv . . . op&pcv yap 6Vt iviov$ vpeh ptTrjy&yeic 
Ka\ws 7roXtreuo/iev[oi;s] £k ttjs dpipimas avrois TtTtpijpivrjs Xeirovpyias (Clem, ad 
< ’or. 44). 

“ #7rws ijcrvxa-WVTCZ ttjs paralas trracrews tiri tov TrpoKtlpzvQV Tjph £v dXrjdetq. 
(TKO-nbv 8lxa rravrds utbpov Karavrrjtxwpev (Ibid., G3). 
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Is this the pleading of a writer who believed 
that by the ejection of the successors of the 
Apostles, the flow of grace was interrupted through 
the diversion or breaking of the succession ? 
Are these the arguments which would be used 
now by those whose appeal is based upon the 
hypothesis that bishops are trustees “ no doubt 
of the grace by which Christians live ? ” If 
Clement held this latter theory, he bad only to 
remind the recalcitrant Corinthians that their 
conduct placed them under an interdict. They 
had cut themselves off from the supply of grace 
from the apostolic fount. But he never refers 
to it. 

There is a limit to the range of every investigation. 
For the purposes of that which the recent reasser¬ 
tion of the Apostolic Succession has rendered 
necessary, the line may fairly be drawn at the 
close of the second century, and it is not drawn 
without regret, for the circumstances which seem 
to characterize the Church of Alexandria, and the 
strength of Jerome’s statement, justify special 
reference. “ From the days of St. Mark the 
Evangelist, down to the episcopates of Heraclas 
and Dionysius; the presbyters of Alexandria used 
always to appoint one chosen out of their number 
and placed upon the higher grade, just as if an 
army were making a general, or deacons were 
choosing one of themselves whose diligence they 
knew, and calling him archdeacon. For what, ex¬ 
cept ordination, does a bishop do which a presbyter 
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does not?” 1 These are weighty words. They are 
exact, unimpassioned, and even chronological. Few 
men will consider tlieir testimony is broken down 
by saying they are “ the witness of Jerome in a 
temper.” And it is instructive and interesting to 
note that in order that their evidence may be inva¬ 
lidated, resort is had to that Church authority which 
the principle of Apostolic Succession ignores. “ So 
far again as Jerome’s words postulate that the 
elective authority for the episcopate lay simply with 
the presbytery, it has against it the evidence that 
the ancient mode of episcopal election at Alexandria 
gave great power to the vote of the whole people. 
It is not likely that the presbytery should have lost 
power and the people gained it.”- This is a great 
step towards the surrender of the whole position. 
But farther argument is now not possible. 

Looking back over the period which the evidence 
covers, and which is about two hundred years, the 
principle of the Apostolic Succession is not dis¬ 
coverable. It is not found, direct!}- or indirectly, in 
the Diclache. There is an appeal to the congregation 
to “ elect therefore for yourselves bishops and deacons 
worthy of the Lord, men meek, and not lovers of 
money, and truthful, and approved, for they minister 
to you the ministry of the prophets and teachers.” 3 
This passage indicates the point, or the period, at 

1 Jer. (p). ad Evany., cxlvi. 

- The Church and the Ministry, n. 2, p. 142 

* XcipOTOvr)<raT€ otV eat/ToIs iiriaKdirovs nal OiaKhvovs a£iovs nai a(pi\apyvpov$ \ai 
aXrjdeTs nal oedoKip.acrfxti'ovs, vfxiu yap XciTOvpyovai nai avroi Tt)v XeiTovpyLav tCov 
• rrpo(pT)Twv Kal 0i8aai<d\wv {Did., 15). 
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which the itinerancy of prophets and teachers passed 
into the permanency of the episcopate. This, the 
earliest sub-apostolic fragment, does not even be¬ 
tray an approach to consciousness of a doctrine 
which is regarded as “essential” to Christianity. 
Hermas is also silent upon this primary condition 
of Church life. Clement makes no mention of it, 
when it would have been most influential as an 
effective instrument of discipline and as a security 
for order. Ignatius is, as we have seen, equally 
silent. With him the bishop is a centre of unity. 
Every one is to be associated with the bishop. 
His word to the Trallians, has passed into a 
proverb. Can we not readily imagine the use 
the great martyr-bishop would have made of the 
doctrine now disputed had he known or had he 
believed it ? Polycarp, Hegesippus, Irenaeus, and 
Tertullian have been named, as sustaining, all 
through the second century, and in different places, 
the Apostolic Succession. They affirm the exist¬ 
ence, continuity, prevalence, and utility of episcopal 
succession. But if by Apostolic Succession be 
meant, the personal and official derivation and 
transmission of grace, from the “ apostolic fount,” 
“ once for all given”—and this is the sense in which 
the words are now used—then a very different con¬ 
clusion must be drawn from that which has been 
confidently submitted and asserted. There is not 
a trace of the theory in sub-apostolic literature 
for the first two hundred years. The theory itself 
emerges from a series of hypotheses, some of which 
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have been already examined. The examination, to 
which they have been subjected, justifies their 
being described as both unscriptural and uuliis- 
torical. 

The Church of England is absolutely silent 
with regard to this doctrine—a silence which 
is culpable and censurable, if the principle be, as 
is alleged, fundamental. It has been sought to 
secure countenance for it, as well as the approval 
which is afforded by analogy, by recalling the suc¬ 
cession which undoubtedly obtained in the Jewish 
dispensation. There, however, the succession was 
hereditary ; and, although safeguarded by sanctions 
which, however primarily powerful, lapsed at length 
into desuetude, it was discontinuous before, during, 
and after the Advent of our Lord. This is, moreover, 
a personal possession. It professes to unite in one 
line a number of individuals, who claim touch with 
the Apostles, and such a line may exist and may 
act in complete independence, yea, in defiance of 
the society, which Christ instituted and to which 
He has guaranteed His Presence. It demands, as 
its exclusive treasury and trust, the grace of God, 
“ once for all given,” as if to the illimitable mercy 
of Heaven, man could place the barrier of even 
apostolic officialism, or as if that mercy having 
been so limited, God Almighty had done with His 
Church. It misunderstands the ministry and the 
work of the Church of Christ, and by the adoption 
of Mohler’s theory respecting the Church, it pro¬ 
fesses to “ continue the works wrought by Christ 
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during His earthly life for the redemption and 
sanctification of mankind,” although His dying 
word was TeTeXecrrai. Continually applied His 
work is. Continually repeated it cannot be. It 
regards the words of our Risen Lord as instituting 
“ the enduring apostolate,” and some of the most 
worthy and learned and influential of the advocates of 
the theory assume the exercise of apostolic authority 
from these words, forgetful, apparently, of all that 
is involved in the fact that for thirteen hundred 
years they have never been so used, and that the 
principle of transmission is unknown to Scripture, 
to sub-apostolic history, and to the Church of 
England. 

These considerations might be increased in 
number, and whatever weight they may have now, 
admits of great addition. But enough has been 
stated, to justify the conclusion which is here sub¬ 
mitted, and which is this: Apostolic Succession, 
as it is stated in the most recent apology which 
has been made on its behalf, is, as regards the 
unity of the Church, schismatical; as regards the 
means to he employed in doing her Lord’s work, 
heretical; as regards the theory of the finality of 
grace and its flow, thi'ough official transmission, un- 
scriptural; and as regards the patristic literature of 
the first and second centuries, unhistorical. Such 
Apostolic Succession has no place in Christianity. 




LECTURE VIII. 


“ Then said Jesus to them again, Peace be unto you : as My Father hath sent 
Me, even so send I you. And when He had said this, He breathed on them, 
and saith unto them. Receive ye the Holy Ghost : Whose soever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them ; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained. 
But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus, was not with them when Jesus 
came.” “ They . . . found the eleven gathered together, and them that were 
with them.” — St. John xx. 21-4 ; St. Luke xxiv. 33. 


HE Kingdom of Christ “ lias no sacerdotal 



system. It interposes no sacrificial tribe or 
class between God and man, by whose inter¬ 
vention alone God is reconciled and man forgiven. 
Each individual member holds personal communion 
with the Divine Head. To Him immediately he is 
responsible, and from Him directly he obtains par¬ 
don and draws strength.” 1 ' “The Epistle to the 
Hebrews teaches that all sacrifices had been con¬ 
summated in the one Sacrifice, all priesthoods 
absorbed in the one Priest. The offering had been 
made once for all; and, as there were no more 
victims, there could be no more priests. ... If, 
therefore, the sacerdotal office be understood to 
imply the offering of sacrifices, then the Epistle 

1 “ The Christian Ministry” (Bishop Lightfoot, Epistle to the Philippi atm, 

p. 180). 
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to the Hebrews leaves no place for a Christian 
priesthood.” 1 

These words, clear, weighty, and influential, are 
now invested with awful solemnity. The voice 
that uttered them is for ever hushed. The great 
thinker, theologian, bishop, is now in the calm light 
of the Eternal Presence. His words, written as in 
God’s sight, were well weighed, both at home and in 
far-off lands. England’s apostolic Church respected 
them. Christendom, arrested and amazed, ana¬ 
lyzed them. The generations to come will be led 
by them. Present and but transient obscurations 
will be dispelled. Larger and more accurate ac¬ 
quaintance with the Word of God, with the work 
of Christ, and with the nature of the Christian 
Ministry, will convince men that for such sacer¬ 
dotalism as presumes or professes to absolve men 
from the guilt of sin against God, on the ground 
of transmitted charismatic authority, or continual 
sacramental propitiation, there is no place in the 
religion of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

And yet, a claim which involves both these 
powers is now made. “ Two great important prin¬ 
ciples were (now) at stake. The first was the need 
of the help of external ritual in our acts of wor¬ 
ship. The second went much deeper: the attack 
which was being made was really an attack on 
the supernatural and the spiritual. The struggle 
was for the sacerdotal character of the Christian 

1 “The Christian Ministry” (Bishop Lightfoot, Epistle to the Philippians, 
pp. 263-5). 
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Ministry, whether it came from below or from above, 
whether it was ordained by man or by God.” 1 Defer¬ 
ring any criticism upon the assumption here made, 
that a sacerdotal ministry is “ supernatural,” and 
u from above,” and that a non-sacerdotal ministry 
is of “ man, and from below,” it is right to observe 
that the claim thus officially, influentially, and 
deliberately made is thus made for the first time. 

True, it was, practically, demanded twenty years 
ago, even as it was asserted half a century since, 
when the Movement began. But in each of these 
instances terms were used which left the door 
open. There was more or less of qualification. 
There is none here. “ The sacerdotal character 
of the Christian Ministry ” is the occasion of “ the 
struggle.” It is not that new evidence has been 
submitted to justify the demand. There is no 
fresh revelation from God. There are no new 
needs in man. The claim is, however, asserted 
expounded, and defended. It is our duty to try 
and understand it, as well as the basis upon which 
it rests. This duty is imperative. We are bound 
to it by our relationship to brethren from whom, un¬ 
happily, we differ; by our obligations to the flock 
of Christ; by the blessings which belong to those 
who remember that “ the wisdom which is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable; ” by our atti¬ 
tude towards “ them that are without,” and by 

1 The llight Rev. the Lonl Bishop of Lincoln, in replying to an address of 
the students of the Schola Cancellarii, Jan. 5th, 1880. “ What is being struck 

at is the sacramental principle. It is the sacerdotal character of the clergy ” 
(Lord Halifax, in addressing the E.C.U. at Clifton, Feb. 1889). 
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the unquestioned advantages which unity, internal, 
spiritual, and unbroken, would bring to the Church, 
in her work for her Lord in the world. 

The nature of the sacerdotal claim is ascertained 
by appealing to the writings of its expositors. 
“ Sacerdotalism,” says one, “in the Christian sys¬ 
tem can only be the claim to represent Christ. . . . 
All who claim to exercise sacerdotal or priestly 
functions claim to do so simply because they sup¬ 
pose that when Christ said to the first ministers 
of the Church : ‘ As My Father sent Me, so 

send I you. . . . Whose soever sins ye remit 
they are remitted unto them ’—He meant those 
ministers to represent Himself by applying to men 
the merits of that sacrifice which He had just 
offered on the Cross. Those who deny these 
sacerdotal powers must acknowledge—if they be¬ 
lieve the New Testament at all—that Christ did, 
at the first, send some persons to represent Him 
as His ministers, or ambassadors, or stewards, lor 
some purposes of grace.” 1 

“ Through all the ordinances of the Christian 
Church God alone is the Giver and the Source of 
all spiritual blessings . . . but these gifts reach us, 
as a rule, through the ministry of human me¬ 
diators. The power is from God ; but He imparts 
it through human agents and material channels. 
This is the essence of sacerdotalism.” 2 “I assert,” 
said the late Bishop of Salisbury, speaking, too, 

1 Lawlessness , Sacerdotalism , and llitnalism (McColl, p. 246). 

2 Ibid p. 379. 
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ex cathedra, “ that the apostles, and those who 
have received the commission from them, have 
ministrations entrusted to them, through which the 
bread and wine become, at Holy Communion, the 
Body and Blood of Christ, and the Church presents 
before the Throne of Grace that which is present, 
namely, Christ’s Body and Blood in the sacra¬ 
ment, and by such offering pleads with Christ, and 
through Christ with the Father. ... I also main¬ 
tain that the apostles, and they who have come 
after them through their appointment, have power 
entrusted to them to make sinners partakers of the 
mercies of God in Christ, and that they rise this 
power in ministering the word of God and the two 
sacraments, and by loosing them in the ordinance 
of absolution from the bonds by which they have 
been held.” 1 

Once again, the same episcopal authority says: 
“As our Lord’s representatives, and so in the 
person of Christ putting forth some of His dele¬ 
gated powers, and by His own words, we bless 
the elements, or rather He blesses them through 
us. Through such blessing, the oblation becomes 
a sacrament, and as such has not only an outward 
but an inward part. The outward part, the bread 
and wine, remains in its appearance, form, and 
essence, or substance, what it was before the act of 
consecration, but still by consecration it has been 
made the veil and channel of an ineffable mystery. 
The inward part is that which our blessed Lord 

1 Bishop of Salisbury's Charge , pp. 46, 47 (1867, Fourth Edition). 
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took from the blessed Virgin, which He offered to 
God as an atoning sacrifice on the Cross, which the 
Almighty Father has glorified, has, that is, endowed, 
“not with the actual properties, but with the super¬ 
natural gifts, graces, and effects of Godhead,” and 
out of which wells forth every blessing of the new 
covenant. The inward part of the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper is Christ’s precious body and 
blood, and so, by virtue of the hypostatic union, 
Christ Himself.” 1 

The nature of the sacramental sacrifice is thus 
stated : “ The propitiatory virtue of the Holy 
Eucharist consists in this—that it is the appointed 
means of pleading and applying the efficacy of 
the Cross; not as a means of making a fresh 
atonement, or adding anything to the efficacy 
of that Sacrifice, which is ‘ finished,’ but as a 
means of bringing out into act and effect its 
all-availing power, and thus communicating its 
benefits.” 2 The same idea, without any such 
modification as is here stated, is conveyed by the 
words which are applied to the sacrament in a 
well-known manual: “ Word made flesh, and dwell¬ 
ing in us,” “ Sacred Victim,” “ True Propitiation 
for the living and the dead.” 3 

It would not be easy to find the claim stated with 
greater clearness, system, and thoroughness, than 
it is in the following words: “ The sacerdotalism 

1 Bishop of Salisbury’s Charge , pp. 40, 41 (1867, Fourth Edition). 

2 The Doctrine of the Priesthood , c. v., p. 42 (Canon Carter). 

3 Litany of the Blessed Sacrament ( The Priest's Prayer Booh, p. 191). 
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which caunot he disparaged or repudiated means 
just this—that Christianity is the life of an organ¬ 
ised society in which a graduated body of ordained 
ministers is made the instrument of unity. The 
religious life, so far as it concerns the relations of 
man to God, has two aspects. It is first an ap¬ 
proach of man to God. And in this relation each 
Christian has in his own personal life a freedom 
of access. But he has this because he belongs to 
the one body, and this one body has its central 
act of approach to God in the great memorial 
oblation of the death of Christ. Here it ap¬ 
proaches in due and consecrated order: all are 
offerers, but they offer through one who is em¬ 
powered to this high charge, to ‘ offer the gifts ’ 
for God’s acceptance and the consecration of His 
Spirit. In the second place, religion is a gift of 
God to man—a gift of Himself. What man re¬ 
ceives in Christ is the very life of God. Here, 
again, each Christian receives the gift as an 
endowment of his own personal life; his whole 
life may become a life of grace, a life of drink¬ 
ing in the Divine Spirit, of eating the flesh 
of Christ and drinking His blood. But the indi¬ 
vidual life can receive this fellowship with God 
only through membership in the one body and by 
dependence upon social sacraments of regenera¬ 
tion, of confirmation, of communion, of absolution, 
of which ordained ministers are the appointed 
instruments.” 1 

1 The Church and the Ministry ) p. 93. 
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Passages to the same purport might be easily 
produced. They are found in numerous devotional 
manuals, which are adapted to the young, 1 to the 
mature, and to the official, as well as in works of a 
didactic, polemical, and theological character. The 
above extracts are given thus fully, in order that the 
nature of the claim may be intelligently, and even 
authoritatively, presented. They assert that the 
minister of the Christian Church “ represents Jesus 
Christ; ” exercises His delegated power ; applies “ to 
men the merits of that sacrifice which He offered 
on the Cross; ” mediates between God and man; 
bestows judicial absolution whereby sin against God 
is pardoned, and by “ offering ” and consecrating 
the elements in the Holy Communion, they become 
“ that which our Blessed Lord took from the blessed 
Virgin,” which suffered on the Cross, which was 
glorified by the Father, (a) “ the inward part of the 

1 “ The Body and Blood of onr Lord Jesus Christ arc really and truly present 
on the altar under the forms of bread and wine, and the priest offers the sacrifice 
to God the Father” (Catechism on the Office of the Holy Communion ).—“None 
but priests can offer a sacrifice ; therefore Christ ordained His apostles to be 
priests to offer His body and His blood to God the Father, under the sacrificial 
veils of bread and wine, as the one sacrifice which can take away the sins of 
the world. The Christian priesthood sums up the offices which under the old 
covenant were distributed. The priest was the sacrificing, the prophet the 
preaching, and the judge the ruling officer. The Catholic priest at the altar 
offers the adorable Saviour, in the pulpit he declares the oracles of God, and 
in the confessional he sits in his judicial capacity ” ( Tracts for the Bay). —The 
following passage asserts the sacerdotal principle in the way of analogy: 
“ The ministry is the hand which offers and distributes ; it is the voice which 
consecrates and pleads (in the eucharistic sacrifice). And the whole body can 
no more dispense with its services than the natural body can grasp or speak 
without the instrumentality of hand and tongue. Thus the ministry is the 
instrument as well as the symbol of the Church’s unity.” The rigid exclusive 
ness of sacerdotalism is thus emphasized : “ No man can share her fellowship 
except in acceptance of its offices ” {The Church and the Ministry, p. 86). 
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sacrament;” ( b ) propitiatory for the living and the 
dead; (c) present on the altar. Through this sacri¬ 
fice the Church is said to approach to God. But 
approach, corporate or individual, is possible only 
through the priest, upon whom the sacrifice depends. 
Spiritual life is “ the very life of God.” But it 
cannot be received save by dependence upon 
“ ordained ministers,” who are “human mediators.” 
The priest is thus the individual, official, essential, 
and sole intermediary through whom man approaches 
to God. He is, moreover, the channel through 
whom the individual life “ can receive this fellow¬ 
ship with God ; ” indeed, he is the only channel. 
True, there is a merciful concession conceivable. 
“Each Christian has in his own personal life a 
perfect freedom of access.” Yet how access can be 
described in one breath as “perfect freedom,” and 
in the next as dependent upon official mediation, 
presents an initial difficulty which is hardly unim¬ 
portant. But this remark is sufficient criticism upon 
the point to which it is addressed. The main con¬ 
siderations are the principles which are involved in 
the sacerdotal claim now made on behalf of the 
Christian Ministry. These principles appear to be 
that whether man approaches God, or God endows 
man with eternal life, the Divine endowment and the 
human approach are alike through the priest. He 
is, moreover, the intermediary—official, essential, 
exclusive—between the soul’s guilt and the soul’s 
innocence. He bestows judicial absolution, and by 
his mediation, and the Divine response to it, the 
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sacrament becomes a sacrifice, which is invested 
with “ a new power and brought into essential union 
with the one sacrifice, with Jesus, the Mediator of the 
new covenant, and with the ‘ blood of sprinkling.’ ” 1 

This sacrifice is, accordingly, propitiatory in its 
nature, and its effects extend even to the invisible 
world. It thus appears that if the grace of God be 
manifested in the moral attraction of the soul to its 
Maker, or in His endowment of the soul with eternal 
life, or in the blessings of absolution from sin, or 
in effecting propitiation through sacrifice, the priest 
is, in each case, indispensable. Through him God’s 
grace flows. Through him, life is bestowed. His 
is the voice, through which God absolves. His 
is the utterance by which sacrificial propitiation 
becomes possible, continuous, efficacious, and applic¬ 
able. In a word, sacerdotalism places upon the lips 
of the priest the utterance of Him whose priesthood 
“ passeth not on from one to another” 2 : “No man 
cometh unto the Father, but by Me.” 

This tremendous claim, involving official exclu¬ 
siveness and the spiritual dependence of mankind, 
is commended to our acceptance on the strength of 
some facts which are, admittedly, presented to us in 
God’s government of the world. We are reminded 
that “in all departments of life we are dependent 
one on another. There is a priesthood of science, 
ministering the mysteries of nature, exercising a 

1 The Church and the Ministry, n. p. 227. Vide Additional Note on the 
“ Prophecy of Malaclii : Its eucharistic significance and patristic application.” 

“ airapafiaTov %x €l T V V itpoxrvvqv (Heb. vii. 24). 
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very real authority, and claiming, very justly, a large 
measure of deference. There is a priesthood of art, 
ministering and interpreting to men that beauty 
which is one of the modes of God’s revelation of 
Himself in material forms. There is a priesthood 
of political influence, and that not exercised at 
will, but organised.” 1 And again, natural society is 
appealed to as though its constitution and course 
supplied an analogy to the sacerdotalism which is 
said to be essential to religion, as revealed by Christ. 
“ In natural society we still see on all sides men and 
classes of men, with whom we cannot ourselves dis¬ 
pense ; we trace a series of hierarchies, upon which 
we are dependent for moral, mental, physical bless¬ 
ings, whether we will or no. There are priests of 
wealth. What are the holders of wealth but its 
priests ; the guardians of its shrines, the dispensers of 
material blessings which are unattainable without it; 
priests of wealth, having the power of the keys and 
the power of sacrifice, as a priesthood should ? There 
are priests of knowledge. . . . Once more, there are 
priests of political power.’ ’ 2 

There is a sense in which the principle of depend¬ 
ence is not only true, but it is all-pervading. It ranks 
in the government of the world as a primary law. 
The scheme of that complicated system of things, 
and of principles, and of persons, which we term 
“ society ” or “ nature,” seems designed to display 
the principle of dependence, and thereby to place 

1 The Church and the Ministry (p. 94). 

2 “ Sacerdotalism ” ( Canon Lid dan's University Sermons, 2nd series, pp. 193-6). 
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within individual reach countless opportunities of 
receiving and of administering help. Scope is thus 
presented for the exercise of intelligence ; for the 
healthy and the happy play of the benevolent affec¬ 
tions, for the manifestation of sympathy, of succour, 
and of brotherhood. This essential principle per¬ 
vades the constitution of things. It meets us on our 
entrance into this world. It never ceases its tender 
ministries through our earlier years of helplessness, 
of ignorance, of danger. It follows us from the 
cradle to the house of prayer. It presents us to God 
our Father at the font of blessing. It waits upon us 
amid the duties and the dangers of our school life, and 
when it has trained us through the golden years of 
youth, it requires us, in our strength, to wait upon 
the weak, to succour the frail, and the helpless, and 
the sorrowful. And when life is well-nigh over, and 
we lie down to die, the principle which greeted our 
entrance into the world, which never left us in the 
cloudy and the dark day, is again by our couch, and 
represented by love, that is tearless in its agony, it 
lavishes affections upon us in ways that we never can 
repay, until at length it closes our eyes in death. 
Dependence is an all-pervading law of God. 

But what analogy is there between the prevalence 
of this great principle and the exclusive claim which 
is made by sacerdotalism ? What parallel is there 
between the hierarchies of “ wealth,” of “ know¬ 
ledge,” and of “political power,” and the hierarchy 
which claims exclusive possession of the grace of 
God ? The priest of wealth derives his priesthood 
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from liis possession of enormous treasure. It may 
have been inherited. It may have been acquired. 
But his possession, however large, does not affect 
either the quality or the increase of the possession 
of the poor man, however small. The coin in the 
pocket of the beggar at his gate is as genuine as the 
bullion which may be counted by millions. His 
“priesthood” can neither make the beggar’s coin 
counterfeit nor prevent him from adding to it. But 
this is precisely what, in the moral order, the priest 
of grace claims to be commissioned to do. He is 
the guardian of God’s favour. He is the vehicle by 
whom alone it can come. He is the intermediary 
through whom alone the spiritual mendicant can 
obtain “the unsearchable riches of Christ.” To 
make the illustration relevant and available, the 
priest of wealth should have exclusive control over 
every earthly treasure. To him men should be com¬ 
pelled to resort for initial possession as well as 
subsequent increase. And it is just possible that if 
the priest of wealth made a claim so extravagant, so 
unprecedented, and so unreasonable, and if, in spite 
of the claim, good coin was found to be possessed by 
others who rejected his pretentiousness, those who 
saw this good coin, and yet heard liis claim, would 
require of him either to prove their coin counterfeit, 
or to abandon his untenable exclusiveness. 

The same line of reflection may be applied to 
those who are termed “ the priests of knowledge.” 
“What a hierarchy is this! how brilliant, how en¬ 
thusiastic, how powerful! ” Here again, it seems 
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reasonable to say that those who belong to this 
hierarchy would be the first to disown the exclusive¬ 
ness which this term implies. Mathematicians, 
physicists, astronomers, philosophers, moralists, 
philologists, theologians, authors, and all who love 
learning, loathe, as they do the hateful ignorance 
which has generally deepened with sacerdotalism, 
the idea that knowledge is the exclusive possession of 
a caste. He who knows most, would be the most 
earnest in his opposition to the claim. He would 
refer whoever made it to the catholicity of know¬ 
ledge, to the infinities which invite exploration, to 
the democracy of intellect, to the limitation of every 
human faculty and to the fact, as certain as it is 
inspiriting, that the humblest may help the highest; 
and he would meekly, yet heartily, assure whoever 
desired such a strange title as “priest of knowledge,” 
that the only difference between man and man in 
this department was a difference of attainment, of 
acquisition, of learning; that no man held knowledge 
under lock and key ; no man had exclusive monopoly 
of its treasures. In the temple of knowledge every 
man may officiate, and speak, in his measure, of her 
honour. Thus, it appears, the “ priest of knowledge ” 
like the “ priest of wealth ” fails to illustrate the 
only point in the sacerdotal claim which either is 
cited to elucidate. To make this case relevant and 
helpful to the sacerdotal contention, the “ priest of 
knowledge ” should have sole possession of learning. 
Every inquirer should be compelled to have recourse 
to him. And if, perchance, the student had made a 
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discovery, or produced some mental fruit “on the 
tree of knowledge,” or desired some further additions 
to his intellectual life, then it must be shown that 
the priest of knowledge could alone either commu¬ 
nicate the additions or receive the fresh discoveries 
for presentation in the temple of fame. No such 
official combination is conceivable in the mental 
order. And it is as little discoverable in the political 
order, where it may be as well to say the “ priest of 
political power,” derives his authority from the people, 
that is “ from below,” although we are taught that 
the powers that be are “ ordained of God.” Thus 
far, then, it may be reasonably urged that the ex¬ 
clusiveness of sacerdotalism is not commended to 
our acceptance by the prevalence of the principle of 
dependence. It receives no support from the so-called 
hierarchies of wealth, of knowledge, of political power. 
These rather sustain the doctrine of the priesthood of 
believers. But to compare their democratic ministry 
with the rigid exclusiveness of sacerdotalism is to 
compare things that are not comparable. 

But those who advance the sacerdotal claim on 
behalf of the Christian Ministry are not content to 
allow it to rest upon a fanciful analogy. They take 
far higher and even holier ground. They are satisfied 
that its prerogatives—-judicial, sacrificial, mediatorial, 
and exclusive—are conveyed by those words which 
are regarded as the apostolic Ordinal, and as the 
sacerdotal commission. 1 Indeed, one writer sees an 

1 Vide Dt. Pusey .utsttpra; The Doctrine of the Priesthood (Canon Cartel*, 
p. 31) ; Charge of the (late) Lord JJishoj) of Salisbury , 1867, pp. 33, 47 ; The 
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essential sequence between Apostolic Succession “ as 
it appears in the Church writers of the second 
century” and Sacerdotalism. But as the Apostolic 
Succession “ of the second century ” does not denote 
charismatic officialism, derived, and transmissible, 
the sequence of the sacerdotal conception is by 
no means established. The succession according 
to Polycarp, to Irenseus, and to Tertullian has no 
connection whatever with sacerdotalism. 1 Repre¬ 
sentations of a very different character may be made, 
and the task is an easy one. Bead into the literature 
of the second centuiy the sacerdotal conceptions of 
later and darker eras, and it will be easy enough to say 
that Apostolic Succession is “an essential element 
of the corporate life,” of the Church ; and that, “ of 
course, an essential ministry is a sacerdotal con¬ 
ception.” But if it be shown, from the documents 
appealed to, that the succession transmitted “ truth ” 
and not grace ; and that this is the purpose for which 
the succession was appealed to as against the Gnostics, 
then, the sacerdotalism which depends upon the 
official transmission of grace ceases to be an 
“essential conception” of the ministry as seen in 
the second century. 

This is not the only preliminary to our inquiry. 
The exclusive character of the sacerdotal claim im¬ 
peratively demands that the words which convey 
alike the authority and the prerogatives of the claim 
be proved to have been addressed to the apostles 

One Offering (Sadler, p. 137) ; The Priest in Absolution, pp. vi., i.; Tracts for 
the Times (No. 1); The Church and the Ministry (Gore), p. 230. 

1 Vide Lecture VII., pp. 398-408. 
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alone. Not only is this impossible, but the proba¬ 
bility is extremely strong that they were addressed to 
others as well as to the apostles, all of whom were 
not present. And there is a third consideration, 
which seems of some consequence. The claim must 
not, in the nature of things, demand more than its 
basis can reasonably furnish. If these words con¬ 
tain the sacerdotal commission, that commission 
must be restricted to the sense which they bear. 
Thus, our inquiry must now be as to the significance 
of the so-called apostolic ordinal. Reference has 
already been made to its use. 

There is little doubt that the interpretation of 
these words is invested with increased difficulty be¬ 
cause, as they run, they appear to conflict with what 
is at the same time a profcmnd Christian instinct and 
a clear revelation of God. Deep down in the heart 
of man there is the conviction that forgiveness of 
sin is the prerogative of God alone. From many a 
soul, to whom religion is little more than a subject 
of mournful curiosity, and who has not studied the 
Scriptures which bear upon the Easter announce¬ 
ment of Christ, the recitation of these words is 
followed by the inquiry, which at once expresses 
perplexity, and asserts a truth: “ Who can forgive 
sins but God only?” 1 And the inquiry has a ready 
and an adequate response, in words which occupy a 
prominent place in the liturgy of the Church of 
England: “ To the Lord our God belong mercies 
and forgivenesses, though we have rebelled against 

1 St. Mark ii. 7 ; St. Luke v. 21. 
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Him.” This conviction confronts many when the 
words, which are now under review, are read. The 
principle which this conviction expresses, places a 
Divine limit upon their import. It is true, always 
and everywhere true, that to God alone it pertaineth 
to forgive sins. And whatever he their explanation 
no explanation can be correct which traverses this 
principle. This essential limitation was felt by 
one who, more than any other writer in early times, 
made vast demands for episcopal power and for 
ecclesiastical authority. It is Cyprian who speaks 
thus: “ Let no man deceive himself; let no man 
beguile himself; it is God alone that can show mercy. 
He alone can grant pardon to the sins committed 
against Him, who did Himself hear our sins, who 
suffered grief for us, whom God did deliver for our 
sins. Man cannot be greater than God, nor can a 
servant remit or forego by his indulgence what has 
been committed by a greater crime against the Lord, 
lest to the person lapsed this be moreover added 
to his sin, if he be ignorant that it is declared, 
‘ Cursed is the man that putteth his hope in man.’ 
The Lord must be sought.” 1 

Respecting, then, this abiding verity, we consider 
the words in St. John’s Gospel in connection with 
cognate words in St. Matthew’s, which were spoken 

1 “ Nemo se fallat, nemo se dccipiat : solus dominus misereri potest. Veniam 
peccatis, quae in ipsum commissa sunt, solus potest ille largiri, qui peccata 
nostra portavit, qui pro nobis doluit, quern Deus tradidit pro peccatis nostris. 
Homo Deo esse non potest major ; nec remittere aut donare indulgentia sua 
servus potest, quod in Dominum delicto graviore commissum est; ne adhuc 
lapso et hoc accedat ad crimen, si nesciat esse praedictum : ‘ maledictus homo 
qui spem habet in liomine.’ Dominus orandus est” (de Lapsis , Cyprian). 
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by our blessed Lord under most impressive circum¬ 
stances. He bad come into a region which dis¬ 
played the influence of idolatry. There St. Peter 
was enabled to make that confession which, preached 
by the Church, and accepted by mankind, would 
overturn the consolidated polytheism of centuries. 
The Saviour blessed the apostle to whom God re¬ 
vealed His truth. The blessing consisted in (a) 
the designation of the apostle as the Rock-man, not 
that the apostle was now first so designated. 1 But 
this was the fulfilment to the apostle of an earlier 
intimation. It consisted, also, in (<b ) a prophecy 
respecting the future erection of Christ’s Church 
upon the confession which he had then made ; (c) 
in the promise to the apostle of the gift of the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven; and ( d ) a further 
promise, “ whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” These two 
promises were personal. They were made after a 
personal confession was uttered. They were the 
Saviour’s seal to the truth, and to the individuality 
of the confession. They guaranteed the agreement 
of Heaven with the utterance on earth. There is 
nothing here of ecclesiastical organisation. Papal 
primacy and Apostolic Succession are alike excluded. 
Indeed, the metaphor which is here applied to the 
confession is the metaphor which best includes the 
idea of stability. Applied to the apostle, it best 
excludes the idea of succession. Each promise was, 

1 St. John i. 42 (here prophetic). 
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it need hardly be stated, a prophecy. In due time 
it ripened into history, hut it preserved its personal 
limitation. Christ placed in the hands of St. Peter, 
the keys by which he was privileged to open the 
doors of the kingdom of heaven to the Jews, on the 
Day of Pentecost; to the Gentiles, at Caesarea— 
the latter being emphasized to the apostle and to 
the Church, by a preparatory vision, the significance 
of which struck at the deepest roots of Hebrew 
prejudice, by abolishing Mosaic distinctions in food 
—a lesson which taught St. Peter the higher truth : 
“ God hath shewed me that I should not call any 
man common or unclean.” 1 It is obvious that in 
this peculiar and privileged work, St. Peter could 
not have a successor. One might as well say that 
St. John, who had the honour of being the first to 
enter the empty tomb of Christ, had a successor, as 
to say that St. Peter had a successor in opening the 
door of faith to the Jews and to the Gentiles. 

The second section of the prophecy was also 
fu lfill ed. It was also personal. Its significance is 
obscured by ignorance of Hebrew usage. The Jews 
understood what was meant by to bind ” and “ to 
loose.” These terms were then popular. They 
meant to forbid and to allow. To hind, as Dr. 
Hammond has shown, is to excommunicate. To 
loose is to absolve. St. Peter exercised both powers. 
He excluded from the kingdom of heaven when 
he said to Simon Magus, “ Thou hast neither part 
nor lot in this matter” (Acts viii. 21). Thus he 

3 Acts x. 2S. 
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“bound.” He admitted men uncircumcised into 
the Church, in the persons of Cornelius and his 
companions (Acts x. 47). 1 Thus he “loosed.” The 
Saviour had promised to St. Peter that his acts 
would be ratified by God. Both the promises made 
to him were thus performed. 

Christ extended one of these promises to the 
disciples.” 3 The fact of this promise being made was 
designed to arouse in them, thus early, a sense of 
corporate life. They were aware of the individuality 
of the promise made to St. Peter. They would now, 
and gradually, begin to learn the significance of its 
extension to them. This was an element in their 
training. They were to become a society, and 
power was here promised them to exclude men from 
the community and to restore those who had been 
excluded. The context suggests the conditions which 
might occasion the exercise of this power. Indi¬ 
vidual wrong done to a brother; the impenitence and 
the obduracy of the wrongdoer; his defiance of the 
authority of the society, when it was invoked, for¬ 
mally, and in the last instance, by his iujured 
neighbour,—are the conditions under w r hich the 
society was empowered to bind, and the happy 
reversal of them, those under which the society 
was empowered to loose; Divine ratification being 
promised to one and the other. But this dual 
power was, all through our Lord’s ministry, a 
promise, even as the blessing assured to St. Peter 
was a promise. The conditions necessary for its 

1 Speaker's Commentary , St. Matt. xvi. 19. 2 St. Matt, xviii. 15-18. 
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performance did not exist. The society was in¬ 
choate. There were internal strifes and petty 
jealousies, and even wrongs done hy one to another. 
There was heat and displeasure. But the power 
here promised was not exercised. It could not be. 
And so months elapsed between the utterance of the 
Redeemer and its operation. It was a prophecy. 
But after the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, the 
society began to take shape. It had been dispersed 
and discredited. Their Master had been betrayed 
and deserted and murdered. The community was 
disintegrated by disaster, yet strangely held together 
to some degree, by scare. On the first Easter Day 
the Redeemer appears to them. His primal saluta¬ 
tion is addressed to their panic, which He graciously 
dispels by revealing His identity. The Person who 
greets them is the Son of Peace. Again, He speaks, 
and reveals the grand law which has ever since 
governed His Church : Peace—the starting-point for 
work. Then there is an indication of their despatch, 
of His authority, of their obedience to Him in work¬ 
ing out the Father’s will in the Son’s mission. 
The breathing—the Paschal gift—refers to their 
weakness and to their work. They had been dis¬ 
persed, scattered, and even demoralised. They were 
now, through the quickening breath of their living 
Lord, once more a society, and more a society than 
ever they had been. As a society they had received 
the Holy G-host to quicken, to invigorate, to illu¬ 
minate them. 

And now the Risen Saviour grants what He had 
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promised to the disciples months ago. Before the 
Resurrection He had said : “ Whatsoever ye shall 
hind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and what¬ 
soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.” After the Resurrection, he says: “Whose 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; 
and whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 
The promise is thus performed. The Society is 
constituted. The community is commissioned to 
■exercise authority. Christ empowers His Church 
to remit and to retain sins, which unless remitted 
or retained would imperil the existence of the 
society, by moral corruption and anarchy in the 
■one case, by severity and narrowness in the other. 

We know, do we not, that, in apostolic times, this 
power was exercised ? The incestuous Corinthian 
brought grave scandal upon the Church. His 
sin was condoned where it ought to have been 
-condemned. St. Paul, as the founder of the 
Church, demands the exercise of discipline. He 
appeals to the Society. He surrounds it w'ith the 
most impressive designation : “In the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together, 
and my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to deliver such an one unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh.” He requires the exercise 
of those powers, which Christ gave, first to an 
apostle, then to the disciples, and at His resurrec¬ 
tion to the society : “ Put away from among your¬ 
selves that wicked person.” And later on he shows 
■that the punishment was inflicted “ of many.” But 
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penitence did its blessed work. The wrongdoer 
caused the apostle to rejoice, and accordingly he 
entreats forgiveness for him, and assures the com¬ 
munity that their “remission,” their absolution, 
would be his. “ To whom ye forgive anything I 
forgive also; for if I forgave anything to whom 
I forgave it, for your sakes forgave I it in the person 
of Christ.” Thus, the excommunication which the 
apostle referred to was the retention of sin, and 
the absolution was the remission of sin. Each was 
the act of the Divine society. 

Deferences to the exercise of these disciplinary 
powers are found in the Epistles. 1 The Pauline 
letters suggest the prevalence of the discipline, en¬ 
forced as it was by penal sanctions, of a physical 
as well as of an ecclesiastical kind. The mention 
of these in the Pastoral Epistles is what we should 
expect. If the discipline which St. Paul demanded, 
authorised, exercised, and the sentence of which 
upon the wrongdoer was remitted, be the practical 
expression of the Lord’s fulfilment of the promise 
made to the disciples, and recorded by St. Matthew, 
then, since St. John’s Gospel was not written during 
St. Paul’s lifetime, the latter must have acquired 
his knowledge of the Saviour’s words either from 
the Saviour Himself, of which we have no evidence, 
or from the apostolic body. This is, probably, 
the fact; in which case the words would be his 
authority. He would learn from them, and probably 
from apostolic obedience to them, the Christian 

1 1 Tim. i. 20; v. 20; Tit. iii. 10. 
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counterpart of that ecclesiastical order and dis¬ 
cipline which prevailed in the Hebrew Church. 1 

But, it will be asked, if this be the significance 
of the Redeemer's Easter announcement; if these 
words are the performance of a promise which Christ 


1 The following are the three senses in which the words in St. John’s 
Gospel have been taken. (1) They are regarded as simply a commission to 
preach. This sense is sustained by the authority of great names. But first, 
if St. Luke’s account of this appearance of our Lord be connected with St. 
John’s, an announcement about preaching was subsequently or antecedently 
made, in which case there would be tautology. The same objection is pre¬ 
sented by our Ordinal. The words are there used as the formula by which the 
presbyter is ordained. After he has been ordained the bishop delivers to him 
the Bible, with the words : Take thou authority to preach the Word of God. 5 ’ 
If the words of ordination gave him authority to preach—and this is practically 
the contention—then the succeeding words are a vain repetition. But secondly, 
it is hard to see how the words, “ Whose sins thou dost forgive, they arc forgiven ; 
and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained,” can be made to mean “ Those 
who repent and believe through thy preaching shall be forgiven, and those who 
do not repent and believe shall not be forgiven.” This Bishop Reicliel describes 
as “a fine specimen of the non-natural method of interpretation.” 

(2) The second sense assigned to the words connects them with the ad¬ 
mission to the Church by the sacrament of holy baptism, and the exclusion 
by excommunication. Here, again, many great and weighty names are cited. 
Bishop Harold Browne takes this view. He says : “ The only authority which 
our blessed Lord thus conveyed to the first ministers was, more solemnly than 
before, authority to bind and to loose—that which is elsewhere called the power 
of the keys—so that ministerially they had the keys of the Church or Kingdom, 
to admit men to it by preaching and baptism, to exclude men from it by ex- 
communication, to restore them to it again by absolution. The assurance given 
them is that their acts, as Christ’s ministers in all these respects, shall be ratified 

in heaven.Ho more is meant by these solemn words in our ordination 

service than that, as Christ has left to the presbytery the right of ministering 
His sacraments, and of excluding from Ilis sacraments, so the newly-ordained 
presbyter now receives by Christ’s own ordinance that right—a Divine com¬ 
mission to minister, and at the same time a Divine commission duly to exercise 
the authority of excluding the unworthy, and admitting again the penitent 
sinner.” It is remarkable that in the second book of the Homilies the Church 
officially asserts the view which is partially adopted by Bishop Harold Browne, 
and which is altogether adopted in the text: “ Christ ordained the authority of 
the keys to excommunicate notorious sinners, and to absolve them whieh arc 
truly penitent” (Homily for Whitsunday , see p. 495). Both views (preaching 
and discipline) are found in Jewel’s Apology . The passage in which they arc 
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made to His disciples long before ; if their design 
was to arouse convictions which had been lulled 
through sorrow, or terror, or despair, and to confer 
powers of discipline, which indicated expansion, 
duration, and even corporate life and authority, what 
room remains in this incident for the lofty and the 
spiritual evangel, which, after all, is the primary 

combined is given in full by Bishop Ryle (vide Expository Thoughts on St.John , 
vol. iii., p. 450). 

(3) The third sense is that in which the Latin Church regarded the words 
ever since the organisation of the Confessional. They were then first intro¬ 
duced into the post-ordination service of presbyters; they were supposed to 
confer upon man the prerogatives which belong alone to God? and it is in this 
latter sense they are now used to support the sacerdotal claim (ut supra). How 
Irenreus and Tertullian would regard such a demand appears from the fact that 
each bases an important argument for the deity of Christ upon the truth that 
il none can forgive sins but God alone ” (vide Iren., lib. v., c. 17 ; Tertul. adv. 
Marc., lib. iv., c. 10). Bingham’s summary of authority is well worth repro¬ 
ducing. He says : “ The same argument is used by Novatian against the 
Ebionites, and Athanasius against the Arians. St. Basil also uses it as one 
of his strongest weapons against Eunomius ; and the like is done by St. 
Hilary, and St. Chrysostom, and St. Jerome, and Victor of Antioch, and Cyril 
of Alexandria—who all argue for our Saviour’s divinity from this topic, ‘that 

He had sovereign and absolute power upon earth to forgive sins. 1 .The 

power of absolution in the Church is purely ministerial, and consists in the due 
exercise and application of those means, in the ordinary use of which God is 
pleased to remit sins : using the ministry of His servants, as stewards of His 
mysteries, in the external dispensation of them ; but Himself conferring the 
internal grace or gift of remission by the operation of His Spirit only upon 
the worthy receivers ” (vide Bingham, b. xix., 1, sec. 2). 

Hooker regards ministerial absolution as concerned with the dual aspects 
of sin. If against God, the minister can exercise but a declarative power, 
“ because really to affect the removal or continuance of sin in the soul of any 
offender is no priestly act, but a work which far exceedeth their ability ” 
(b. vi., c. vi., 5). If it be against an individual, or the Church, the absolution 
may be final and effectual. “ The sentence of ministerial absolution hath two 
effects : touching sin, it only declareth us free from the guiltiness thereof, and 
restored into God’s favour ; but concerning right in sacred and divine mysteries 
whereof through sin we were made unworthy, as the power of the Church did 
before effectually bind and retain us from access unto them, so upon our apparent 
repentance it truly restoreth our liberty, looseth the chains wherewith we were 
tied, remitteth all whatsoever is past, and accepteth us no less, returned, than 
if we never had gone astray ” (Hooker, b. vi., c. vi., 6). 
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message of the Church to the world? Was there no 
announcement made respecting the forgiveness of 
sins, as against God ? Is it credible, is it possible, 
that He Who died, “ the Just for the unjust,” and “to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself,” would, 
on the first Easter Day, and in the first gathering 
of those followers to whom He appeared, be silent 
respecting the grand aim of His mission, the purpose 
of His atonement, the meaning of His sacrifice, and 
the message which they were to proclaim to those to 
whom they were sent ? 

The answer to these inquiries comes from St. Luke’s 
Gospel. There is strong evidence to justify our believ¬ 
ing that St. Luke and St. John give different accounts 
of the same appearance of Christ to the disciples 
and to “those that were with them.” The day, the 
supernatural mode of Christ’s appearance, the words 
of salutation, the terror of the disciples, the merciful 
readiness of the Lord to dispel their alarm by 
rendering His identity undoubted, the joy which 
the recognition of their Master created—are common 
to both -writers. St. John records special utterances 
which St. Luke does not. St. Luke records what 
St. John does not. St. Luke connects his narrative 
by terms which indicate continuity, sequence, and 
climax. Everything ascends to the grand announce¬ 
ment of the work to which Christ committed the 
society, and the moral necessity to which He Him¬ 
self had conformed. “ Thus it is written, and thus 
it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead 
the third day : And that repentance and remission of 
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sins should be preached in His name among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” In these words 
we have the authority of the evangel, the mode of 
its proclamation, the nature and effect of its an¬ 
nouncement, as well as its starting-point and range. 
The glory of the message reflects the glory of the 
day on which it was delivered. There seem to he 
a moral fitness and even a spiritual symmetry in the 
combination of the two narratives. They record a 
dual commission. St. Luke records the announce¬ 
ment of doctrine. St. John records the administra¬ 
tion of discipline. The latter informs us of the 
erection of the society, of the work on which it is 
sent, and of the order by which it is to be, in part, 
presented. St. Luke records the work which awaits 
the society, the sphere in which it is to move, the 
announcement which it is to make, the authority 
upon which it is to rely, the universality of its enter¬ 
prise, and the city from which it issues. Each 
narrative is the complement of the other. 1 But 
even if they he dissevered ; if St. John’s record be 
not enlarged by the announcement which introduces 
the purely spiritual side of the society’s work, as 

1 I am well aware it is usual to disconnect these narratives, and so regard 
the words of our Lord, as reported by St. John, as spoken on this the fifth 
appearance on the first Easter Day, and the words reported by St. Luke as 
spoken on a different and a later occasion. I venture to think the internal 
evidence of the passages outweighs all that may be urged on behalf of the 
older view. Besides the coincidences, which are given above, there is another 
which may be mentioned. Many questions have been raised respecting the 
gift bestowed by our Lord when He breathed upon those who were assembled, 
and when He said : “ Receive ye (the) Holy Ghost” (AdjSere II t>£ fyta "Ay io^). 
Bishop H. Browne says this was *■ evidently the ordaining grace of God ” (p. 783). 
But this limits the breathing and the blessing to the apostles. It ignores the 
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recorded by St. Luke, there is nothing gained for 
sacerdotalism from the analysis of these words. 
They record the fulfilment of an early promise made 
by Christ to His disciples. That fulfilment affected 
them as a society, and not as individuals. The 
words confer no personal prerogative. Addressed by 
our Blessed Lord to Jews, it is inconceivable He 
would use language which popularly understood 
meant one thing, but which, sacerdotally interpreted, 
meant another and a different thing, yea violated a 
fundamental principle of religion, as it was revealed 
in their Hebrew scriptures, a principle immutable 
and universal, that God alone can forgive sin. That 
principle was asserted by prophets, reiterated by 
apostles, accentuated by Christ. It is necessary, for 
the purposes of the sacerdotal claim that this 
principle be traversed. It is no less necessary to 
be proved that the apostles accepted the principle 
as thus violated, exercised the powers thus demanded 
and alleged to be conveyed, and that the powers thus 
conveyed, exercised, and bestowed exclusively upon 
them, were by them transmitted to others. We 
have seen that not one of these positions can be 

fact that others were present. Is not the true answer supplied by St. Luke’s 
Gospel : “ Then opened He their understanding, that they might understand 
the Scriptures ”? Bishop Ryle takes this view : “ He must have meant that He 
now conferred on them a degree of light and knowledge of Divine truth, which 
hitherto they had not possessed. In fact, I believe the words point to the very 
thing which St. Luke says our Lord did on this occasion.” Lightfoot (also 
quoted by Bishop Ryle) thinks that u in interpreting these words, we mnst 
carefully remember that they were probably spoken in connection with our 
Lord’s words in St. Luke.” The two passages, together with St. Mark xvi. 14-18, 
are combined as recording the same appearance in Robinson’s Harmony of tIn- 
Four Gospels. 
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maintained. There is not an instance in the New 
Testament of the exercise of this power. The 
transmission of charismatic gifts, by a series of 
individuals, who though succeeding each other are 
independent of the Church, has no place in reason, 
in Scripture, in history, or in the literature of the 
Anglican Church. The powers bestowed by our 
Lord were not, then, personal or individual; they 
were social and corporate. The words which He 
uttered were not addressed to the apostles alone. 
The Holy Spirit was given to all present, even as it 
was given to all on the Day of Pentecost. Thus 
whether we study the gathering itself; the spiritual 
blessing bestowed; or the words used, we fail to find 
any of the accompaniments of an ordination. The 
words cannot be regarded as the apostolic ordinal. 
Those who heard them were, so far as their lives 
enable us to form an opinion, unconscious of the 
awful prerogative they are so recently said to confer. 
And for thirteen centuries the words were neither 
so understood, nor applied. If Scripture and history 
are to be regarded, they confer no larger and no 
other powers now than they conferred when first 
they were uttered by Christ. Sacerdotalism, on their 
authority, demands other and larger and higher 
powers. These are not in the words. The words 
are not relevant to the claims. 

Attention must now be given to the sacerdotal 
theory, in connection with the office of the minister, 
and the work which depends upon it. He is re¬ 
garded as a sacrificing priest. In this capacity his 
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work is “ to represent Christ,” “ to apply to men the 
merits of that sacrifice which He had offered on the 
Cross.” Through the exercise of his official right, 
commission, or prerogative, in sacramental consecra¬ 
tion, the eucharist becomes “ that which our blessed 
Lord took from the Virgin Mary, which He offered 
to God as an atoning sacrifice on the Cross, which 
the Almighty Father has glorified.” This sacrifice 
is “ propitiatory,” is available for “ the living and 
for the dead,” and may be perpetually presented. 
The officiant is thus, demonstrably and avowedly, 
a sacrificing priest. The offering which he makes 
is atoning. And the question now before us is, as- 
regards the priest and the propitiation, What place 
is there for either in the Christian scheme ? 

In endeavouring to reply to this inquiry, there are 
some preliminary considerations to be remembered, 
and of these reference may be made to one. It has 
to do with the fact of the inquiry being made at 
all. If, in the portion of the Church of Christ to 
which we belong, the inquiry has been made in 
various forms, and but from a comparatively recent 
period, then there is a suggestion either that the 
doctrine of priesthood and of propitiation, as now 
represented, is a fresh discovery in the field of theo¬ 
logical research, or it has been allowed to drop out 
of sight; in which case present controversy is but 
the effort—the legitimate effort—of good men to gain 
for ill-treated and forgotten truth its rightful place. 
But it is submitted the claims made for the officiant, 
and the tremendous powers which are ascribed to 
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him, in the atoning sacrifice which he is said to 
offer, are in themselves, if valid and efficacious, 
amongst the greatest conceivable securities to per¬ 
petual remembrance. Endow a man with powers 
which are exclusive as a possession; imagine them 
actually equal to the performance of daily miracles; 
suppose him capable of presenting to mankind an 
object in which the very Son of God is localised, 
and by the participation of which the sins of men 
were expiated; include, in the operative efficacy 
of this universal Oblation, the millions of the living 
and the myriads of the dead, and supposing these 
are essential elements of Galilean Christianity: 
would they ever have been obscured by ignorance, or 
neglected in favour of rival fashions in religion? 

There are at least two considerations to be 
reckoned with in venturing a reply. The necessity 
of mankind, met by an obvious and abiding pro¬ 
pitiation, and the effectual, indispensable, and 
exclusive prerogative of the priest would, in the 
nature of things, have made it in the highest 
degree improbable that these cognate conditions 
of office and of expiation could ever be neglected, 
much less absolutely forgotten. Eor although expe¬ 
rience shows, all too generally and too sadly, that 
men are careless and indifferent to spiritual affairs, 
the same experience shows no less powerfully, and 
on a scale of equal width, that of all the factors 
of religion, whether it be true or false, transient or 
abiding, there is no factor so vital as that which, 
under various subtle forms, is represented by priestly 
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power. Yet, in the most vigorous and aggressive 
Church in Christendom, this very power was so 
little known for hundreds of years, that the attempt 
to enforce it now is met with the stoutest re¬ 
sistance. In other Christian communities it is 
unknown, and even repudiated. These considera¬ 
tions justify, as they suggest, the inquiry, as to 
whether such a power and such a sacrificial pro¬ 
pitiation could ever have died out, had either been 
an essential element in primitive Christianity. But 
this is preliminary. What we desire to ascertain 
now is the bearing of these phases of sacerdotalism 
upon the atoning work of the Redeemer, as well 
as upon the priestly character of the faithful, “the 
true high-priestly race of God,” from whom alone, 
according to Justin Martyr, “ He receives sacrifices.” 
“ God,” says the great apologist of Flavia Neapolis, 
“ receives sacrifices from no one, except through His 
priests.” 1 

(a) The atonement of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ is the one “full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of 
the whole world.” To it all the Mosaic sacrifices 
—partial, imperfect, and repeated—pointed. Each 
sacrifice expressed some one phase of human sin, 
and some one phase of the Saviour’s work. Every 
offering was thus a fragment of a sacrificial mosaic, 
revealing, in some degree, the heinousness of sin, 
the holiness of God, the majesty of law, the 

1 ov dix €Tai 7ra p' ovoevus Ovaias 6 Beds el [fit] 5ta t^v tepiuv aurov (Jus. M., c „ 

Try., cxvi.). 
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mercy of Jehovah. Of these elements of religion, 
no one sacrifice presented a perfect picture. The 
paschal lamb contained, perhaps, more evangelical 
teaching than any other ordinance. It was an 
object-lesson in the fundamental principle of re¬ 
demption through sacrifice. The spotlessness of 
the Redeemer; His life forfeited; His blood 
sprinkled; individuality of appropriation; domestic 
religion; missionary enterprise; and safety through 
substitution, are portrayed in this redemptive type. 
Nor is the feast which God instituted upon this 
sacrifice less instructive, solemnised as it is, to all 
time, by its connection with the Christian feast 
upon Christ’s sacrifice. Other sacrifices were or¬ 
dained; their institution, nature, object, and ritual 
forming the burden of one of the books of the 
Pentateuch. The most prominent of these were 
the burnt-offering, the meat-offering, the peace¬ 
offering, the sin-offering, and the trespass-offering, 
each presenting some special view of sin—its 
guilt, its power, its pardon. Each, to the eye 
enlightened by spiritual sight, reveals some aspect 
of sinful necessity and of the Saviour’s work. The 
combination of all the sacrifices would present a 
full view of sin and of salvation, as God thought 
fit to reveal both to the Hebrew mind. But even 
then such a view would he inadequate, both as 
regards the universality of the application, and the 
efficacy of the sacrifice. The system, of which 
the sacrificial code was a section, had hut a 
“shadow of good things to come.” The “sacrifices 
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which they offered year by year continually” never 
made those who presented them perfect. The 
constancy of the offering implied the inadequacy 
of the atonement. All the offerings were pro¬ 
spective. 

The most impressive, important, and significant 
service was that of the great Day of Atonement. 
It was the only public fast day known to the Mosaic 
law. It was a “ sabbath of rest,” but it was also to 
be a day upon which the nation was summoned to 
“affliction” of soul, 1 in connection with the annual 
and emphatic solemnity of propitiation. That work 
was performed under conditions of peculiar, and even 
awful, severity. They appear, whether we consider 
the place in which the propitiation was made, the 
limitation of the office, to one day and to one man; 
or the sacrifices then presented. The Holy of 
Holies was the scene of this stupendous transaction. 
In it stood the ark of the covenant, which contained 
the tables of the law r , and covering and concealing 
them the mercy seat. Law and Love here met 
together. Righteousness and peace were here united. 
The just God, yet the Saviour, declared to His people : 
“ Here will I meet with thee.” Cherubims of glory 
over-shadowed the mercy-seat. That sacred chamber 
was entered but once in each year, and then by but 
one man. “ If even the high-priest himself should 
enter into it on more than this one day in the year, 
or more than a second time on that day, he would 

1 This is the “fast** mentioned in Acts xxvii. t>, tt)v v-rjareiav, “the Day of 
Atonement, 10th of Tisri (October ).” — Vide Wordsworth, in loc . 
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meet with inevitable death.” Entrance was effected 
through “ the veil,” which served the double purpose 
of separating the house of the capporeth from the 
holy place, and of providing the only way by which 
entrance was allowed. On the great Day of Atone¬ 
ment the stir of national life was stilled. The in¬ 
dustries of the people w r ere inactive. A solemn pause 
solicited the souls of the Hebrews to “ commune 
with solitude, and listen to silence.” The nation, 
through its representative, ordained, constituted, and 
alone, was about to appear in the Presence of God. 
His robes of glory and of beauty were laid aside. 
A dress befitting humiliation, penitence, abasement, 
w'as assumed. These, the severe and simple vest¬ 
ments, authorised and appropriate, were worn by the 
high-priest only on that one day, and at that one 
service. He offered a sin-offering for himself and 
for his house. He took a censer full of burning coals 
of fire from off the altar before the Lord, and his 
hands were full of sweet incense beaten small. He 
brought it within the veil, that the cloud of the 
incense might cover the mercy-seat, which he also 
sprinkled with the blood of his own offering seven 
times. That incense taught him and the nation and 
the Church that, although propitiation was effected 
by sacrifice, man must ever appear before God as a 
suppliant, until, at least, his prayer shall take a higher 
tone, and ascend in praise. This act, “ for himself,” 
being over, he now made propitiation for the people. 
Two goats had been selected and presented before 
the Lord at the door of the tabernacle. They were 
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but one offering. This is distinctly stated, and it is 
important to remember it. 1 One of tliese, was by 
lot, devoted to the Lord. It was doomed to die. It 
was the sin-offering for the people. The high-priest 
entered the Holy of Holies. He sprinkled the blood 
“ upon the mercy-seat, and before the mercy-seat.” 
Atonement was now made for the holy place, for the 
tabernacle, for the altar of burnt-offering. The live 
goat was next brought. The liigh-priest confessed 
over him, still at the door of the tabernacle, “ all 
the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their 
transgressions,” and sent him away, with all his awful 
burden, into a land not inhabited, to the wilderness 
—fit emblem of that oblivion into which sin is borne 
by the final absolution of the one atoner. Atonement 
was made in the secrecy of the chamber in which 
God dwelt. Absolution was bestowed publicly. The 
two animals thus represented two phases of the same 
ordinance, Atonement and Absolution. Further into 
the ritual of the Day of Atonement, it is not necessary 
to go. 

From what has been reproduced, it will be seen 
that it is a picture in Hebrew ritual, of the atone¬ 
ment and of the incommunicable priesthood of Christ, 
which, when interpreted by the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
shows to a demonstration that Christ’s atonement 
admits of neither repetition nor reinforcement. The 
Levitical type brings before us a ceremonial—im¬ 
pressive, severe, unique. It was limited to one 
day, confined to one place, performed by one man, 


1 Lev. xvi. 5. 
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and with one purpose. The Christian antitype is 
exhibited to us, in connection with one sacrifice, 
once offered, by one high-priest, whose office may 
not be invaded. His Jewish type entered into the 
holy place twice. His nature was sinful, and needed 
expiation. His people were sinful, and had the 
same necessity. Christ, the High-Priest, was sinless. 
He accordingly entered, and once for all (tydnag). 
That one entrance left the way open, for ever, and 
for all. The veil was rent. Access was unhindered. 
There was approach to God without any other 
mediator than the Man Christ Jesus. His Jewish 
type presented the blood of animals, and from the 
fulness of the idea to be depicted, and the spiritual 
inadequacy of the sacrifices, there w'as a divided sin- 
offering, and an annual presentation. Christ, by His 
own blood, entered once for all into the holy place, 
“having obtained eternal redemption for us.” Thus 
there is but one propitiation, and but one high-priest 
to make it. Christ is Himself the Propitiator, and 
Himself the Priest. 

Around these dual and vitally connected doctrines 
the great and inspired argument in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews revolves. The writer insists upon the pre¬ 
valence of the one offering. He magnifies the inter¬ 
cession of the one priest. He contrasts the moral 
impotency of manifold sacrifices with the abiding 
and eternal efficacy of “ the offering of the body 
of Jesus once for all.” He contrasts the daily 
ministrations of the Levitical priest, and his offering 
“ oftentimes the same sacrifices, which can never 
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take away sins,” with the one efficacious offering of 
the great High-Priest. He would ask his readers 
to note that even the difference in attitude of the 
type from the antitype expresses the restful finality 
of the work of the one and the essential ineffective¬ 
ness of the work of the other. “ Every priest 
standeth,” “ but this Man, after He had offered 
one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down on the right 
hand of God.” Yea, the efficacy of the atonement 
is the fulfilment of a covenant; and the burden 
of a prophecy, while it supplied the reason for the 
abolition of “ more offering for sin,” and there¬ 
with the inutility of the Temple services and the 
extinction of the Temple priesthood. Through 
the atonement of Christ sins and iniquities were 
remembered no more. And “ where remission of 
these is, there is no more offering for sin.” The 
abolition of propitiation involves the extinction of 
the priest. 

Upon these truths, and upon the high-priesthood 
of Christ, the apostle grounds his exhortation, “ to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus.” 
Upon these he claims for every sinful soul an indivi¬ 
dual share in the once for all offered sacrifice, and 
he also claims, as the bloodbought privilege of every 
sinner, direct access to God. He considers that the 
prerogative of the Jewish high-priest, exercised by 
him but once a year, in fear and trembling, is now, 
in and through Christ Jesus, the personal, inde¬ 
feasible privilege of every believer, and at all times. 
“Each Christian, in virtue of his fellowship with 
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Christ, is now a high-priest, and is able to come 
into the very presence of G-od.” 1 

The interpretation of the ritual of the great Day of 
Atonement, by the Epistle to the Hebrews, enables 
us to reply to the inquiry made, as to a place 
being found in Christianity for a sacrificing priest, 
for a “ human mediator,” and for the propitiation 
which he makes, or secures, or develops. That 
answ r er assumes the inspiration of the Epistle. On 
this assumption, it may be stated there is no further 
sacrificial propitiation for sin, possible, necessary, or 
conceivable. There is no official in the religion of 
Christ empowered to offer additional expiation, or, 
by whose act, intervention, or office, the atonement 
of Christ becomes operative, effectual, or applicable. 
There is no sacerdotal intermediary by whom the 
grace of God is necessarily communicated, or through 
whom the God of grace is necessarily approached. 
This conclusion is strengthened by the absolute 
silence of the New Testament with respect to any 
expiatory connection between the atonement and 
the eucharist; by the conspicuous and remark¬ 
able disuse of sacerdotal designation* to describe 
the Christian Ministry, by those who are well ac¬ 
quainted with the use and the significance of the 
term ; and by the witness of sub-apostolic literature. 

(/3) There is no ordinance of Christianity which 
is now so frequently connected with expiation as the 
Supper of the Lord. Therein, the priest asserts 

1 Westcott on Ej). Ueb., p. 318. 

2 lepovpyovvTd t& tvayytXiov (Rom. xv. 16. Vide Alf.). 
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his sacerdotal power. The passages which have 
been cited above indicate the essential relationship 
which is said to exist between the office of the 
priest and the propitiatory virtue of the sacrament. 
There is some divergence of opinion upon this latter 
point. One disclaims the idea of renewed propitiation. 
Others apostrophise the eucharist, in a somewhat 
aggressive suffrage, as the “true propitiation for the 
living and the dead,” the emphasis of which is 
assuredly increased by the fact that the phrase is 
found in a semi-official manual of devotion . 1 Others 
recognise in it the “ means of bringing out into 
act and effect the all-availing power of the atone¬ 
ment.” And a fourth says that the response of God 
to the Church’s invocation “ gave to the Church’s 
sacrifice a new power, and brought it into essential 
union with the One Sacrifice, with ‘ Jesus, the 
Mediator of the New Covenant,’ and with the blood 
of sprinkling.” “ But for this.” it is added, “ the 
Church’s sacrifice would have been most Judaic in 
character.” 2 How “renewed propitiation” can be 
denied to the sacrament, w r hen it is addressed in a 
litany as “ true propitiation for the living and the 
dead,” is not quite clear. To recognise in it the 
means by which the atonement becomes operative 
and applicable, is to claim for it nothing less than 
the personal power of the Holy Ghost. But to 
regard the invocation of the Church, and the Divine 

1 The Priest's Prayer Booh , Litany of the Blessed Sacrament, p. 191. 

* The Church and the Ministry , p. 227, n. Vide Appendix on “ The Prophecy 
of Malachi,” etc. 
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response thereto, as uniting the sacrament with the 
“ blood of sprinkling,” is to perpetuate a sacrifice 
which was “ once for all offered,” and to place the 
most sacred ordinance in the Christian system in 
studied and constant opposition to the dying words 
of Christ; to the reiterated language of the New 
Testament; to the spirit and the genius of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ; to the spiritual consolations 
which the writer of that book presented to his per¬ 
plexed countrymen, in encouraging them to bear 
the afflictions to which their separation from an 
expiring system exposed them, because of the 
transcendent glory of a perfect sacrifice, which 
pardoned all sin; of the great High-Priest, through 
whom the spiritual blessings of the Gospel came; 
and of the truth, ideal and actual, that all the faith¬ 
ful were, in Christ, “ the high-priestly race of God.” 

Wherever there is such divergence of opinion, 
there is generally some error. It will hardly, 
however, be considered erroneous if it be stated 
that, amongst those w r ith whose opinion we have 
now to do, the eucharist is regarded as a propitiatory 
sacrifice, and he who offers it is represented as, in 
that sense, a priest. It will be helpful to the 
examination of these theories if we refer briefly, 
not so much to the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
as to the historical typology with which it was then 
associated, not omitting some reference to a portion 
of the sacrificial system, with which the Saviour 
seems to have brought it into touch. It will be 
necessary, moreover, to refer to what is known as 
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the Invocatio Dei. We shall thus be able to see 
the position of the Anglican Church with respect 
to the theory of sacramental propitiation, of which 
the Invocatio Dei is a central factor. 

The sacrifice of our Lord was, at the same time, 
the fulfilment of historical typology, and the ex¬ 
haustion of the sacrificial system. When St. Paul 
said, “ Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us,” he 
implied that to us the sacrifice of Christ was what 
the passover lamb was to the house of Israel. In 
that type are found features which indicate the 
sinlessness, the perfection, and the death of Christ, 
together with the condition upon which its bless¬ 
ings are available. The application of the blood 
saved from death and issued in deliverance from 
bondage. The emancipation was national, but it 
■was tj^pically prospective. It told of redemption 
for an enslaved world from the thraldom of sin. 
It taught that redemption would be effected and 
bestowed in a particular way. It typified re 
demption through sacrifice. When the Saviour 
was designated “our Passover,” and when He is 
said to have been “ sacrificed for us,” the leading 
features of the type are claimed as fulfilled in the 
antitype. Man is delivered, and by the sacrifice 
of the “ very Paschal Lamb, which was offered for 
us, and hath taken away the sin of the world.” 1 

But it is to be remembered that Christ’s sacri¬ 
fice also f ulfill ed the whole sacrificial system. 
Every sacrifice had its correspondence in the 

1 Proper Preface upon Easter Day (vide Office for the Holy Communion). 
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Saviour’s. They were partial; they were limited 
in their nature, efficacy, and range. His was com¬ 
plete and perfect, was unlimited in its efficacy, 
and universal in its range. He “ made an end of 
sin; ” He made an end of propitiation. He annulled, 
because He exhausted, all the expiatory types. 

This truth is different from, yet complementary 
to, that which is taught us by Christ’s fulfilment 
of the historical type. That proclaimed redemp¬ 
tion by sacrifice : this forgiveness of sins by 
sacrificial expiation. Now there was one feature 
common to the paschal sacrifice and to all the 
types of expiation under the Mosaic system. Each 
had its festive consequent, which was termed a 
“ feast to the Lord,” or a minchah, or thank- 
offering. 1 Sacrificial expiation preceded participa¬ 
tion of sacrificial food. The passover was a “ feast 
to the Lord,” which followed the sacrifice. The 
minchah was a feast upon a sacrifice. Its materials, 
as represented especially in the meat-offering gene¬ 
rally (Lev. ii.; Num. xv. 4 , ff.), were fine flour, 
oil, frankincense, and wine. At the passover at 
which our Lord instituted the sacrament of His 
blessed Body and Blood, there was, beside the 
accustomed food, bread, which by Divine command 
belonged to the feast, and wine which did not, 
but which from an early period had been intro¬ 
duced. The bread was used alike at the passover 

1 Vide Appendix on “ The Prophecy of Malachi: Its eucharistic significance 
and patristic application.” Vide also Exod. xii. 14, xxix. 40, 41 ; Num. 
xxviii. 9, 10; xxix. 3, 4, 14, 15; xxxviii. 11-14 ; Lev. xvi. 3, cf. Num. xxix. 11. 
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meal, and, at first, in its natural state, flour, and 
afterwards in its manufactured state, at every offer¬ 
ing of the mivchah. Wine belonged to the latter 
and not to the former. We have thus two ele¬ 
ments, bread and wine. Our Lord used both at 
the Last Supper. The selection of these elements 
was in accordance with the principle which adapted 
Jewish usages to Christian purposes. The signi¬ 
ficance of the selection seems to be to combine in 
one feast the dual and antitypical aspects of 
Christ’s atonement, by combining the feasts which 
followed, first upon the passover deliverance, and 
constantly upon the sacrificial expiations for sin. 
And as the sacrifice of the Cross corresponded to 
the redemptive deliverance from Egypt through the 
passover, and completed all sacrificial expiation, so 
the bread and wine commemorated that sacri¬ 
fice, followed upon it, and was designed to he, in 
the Christian system, the great minchdh —festive, 
joyous, eucharistic ; corresponded to the meat¬ 
offerings of the Hebrew system, but attaining 
to a dignity which was commensurate with the 
greatness of the sacrifice of which it is the feast. 
The Hebrew minchah was unbloody. It was not 
expiatory. It "was subsequent to expiation, but it 
was essentially, chronologically, and regularly dis¬ 
connected from expiation. To make it expiatory, 
either by “connection” or by “consecration,” or 
with a view to render expiation operative, would 
violate the nature of expiatory sacrifice and of the 
meat offering. Such a conception is excluded by 
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the nature of the sacrifice as well as by Divine 
law. It would never be conceived by the Hebrew 
mind, and it is not unreasonable to say that when 
our Lord consecrated the principal ingredients of the 
feast of the passover—bread, instead of the lamb, and 
wine from the meat-offering—He consecrated them 
preserving their original significance, which were 
thanksgiving and fellowship, and excluding from 
them what no .Jew would ever think of including— 
the notion of expiation. 

But, it may be replied, our Lord used words 
which appear to imply expiation: “This is My 
blood of the New Testament which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins.” This sentence, 
together with the language of the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, is to be interpreted by the language 
which was used in connection with the feast at 
which the Lord’s Supper was instituted. The 
lamb, when set on the table to be eaten at the 
passover, was commonly called by the Jews “the 
body of the paschal lamb.” It was “ the Lord’s 
passover.” It represented the Lord’s passover. It 
was not that fresh national deliverance was an¬ 
nually needed or bestowed. It was that the 
memory of that deliverance might never fade from 
their minds, and that the spiritual anticipation of 
a higher deliverance might ever be in ours. As 
their participation of that feast would enable them 
to be strengthened and refreshed by feeding upon 
the covenant blessings of Jehovah, so our feeding 
upon all that is represented to us by the broken 
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bread and by the outpoured wine, strengthens and 
refreshes our souls by believiugly feeding again and 
again, and yet again, upon the covenant blessings 
of God in Christ, whose blood sealed that covenant. 

We are thus led to exclude from the great 
Christian minchah the idea of expiation. It is 
excluded because of the significance which belonged, 
in the Hebrew system, to the constituent elements 
of the sacrament, by the place which they held in 
the sacrificial order, and which connected them 
with thanksgiving, while it ever excluded them 
from propitiation. If this contention be scriptural; 
if it be sustained by the doctrine of the finality 
of Christ’s atonement, by His having instituted a 
“sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving” because of 
the atonement, and by the sequence which of old 
prevailed by Divine command—namely, the fes¬ 
tive joy succeeding upon, yet ever separated from, 
expiation: then the Lord’s Supper cannot be re¬ 
garded as expiatory without violating a sequence 
which obtains, no less from the nature of the case 
than by Divine institution; without saddening 
the joyous spirit of the ordinance itself; and with¬ 
out perpetuating upon earth a propitiation, the 
finality and oneness of which is the basis of the 
argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews; is the 
ground upon which the sacred writer rests his 
claim for the greatness and the glory of the Chris¬ 
tian dispensation, as well as the liigh-priestly 
privileges of the redeemed. 

There is, moreover, a thought, the discussion of 
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which cannot be undertaken here, hut the mention 
of which is pertinent. All the circumstances which 
surround the institution are tinged with social and 
spiritual festivity. These re-appear in the recorded 
experiences of its commemoration in apostolic and 
sub-apostolic history. While its heavenly aspect is 
communion with God, its social aspect is communion 
with man. There, if ever, we have holy and happy 
fellowship with each other. There, if ever this side 
heaven, believing souls realise, at the Lord’s Table, 
the communion of saints. There, if ever, “loyal hearts 
and true” raise the Gloria in excelsis, consoled by 
the security of the One Propitiation; strengthened 
by the nutriment of the spiritual food upon which 
faith feeds ; and rejoicing in hope of that glory which 
must be but prospective “ till He come.” Is this 
communion compatible with expiation ? Can the 
idea of sanctified and of sacramental fellowship 
synchronise with the idea of sacramental expiation ? 
Are not different and mutually exclusive ideas 
presented by these words ? Expiation speaks of 
transgression, of death, of law, its reign and its 
righteousness. Communion speaks of pardon, of peace, 
of reconciliation, of love, its exhibition, and its in¬ 
fluence. Can these two ideas co-exist in the same 
offering, at the same time ? It may be doubted 
whether either the Godward or the social aspect of 
communion is possible as a sacramental conception, if 
the worshipper be impressed with the there-and-then 
conception of expiation. Let a worshipper regard 
the Lord’s Supper as a propitiation, and he will 
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hardly regard it as a feast in which lie holds commu¬ 
nion with God, or communion with man. Moreover 
—and these words are written as in the Presence 
of God—amid all the mysteries of the Cross, there 
is no mystery which is so impenetrable as that which 
is known by the awful term “ dereliction.” The 
holiness of the ground forbids us to invade it with the 
utterance of one polemical word. But as we hear 
that cry of Desolation, from the broken heart of 
Christ, it seems to suggest—does it not ?—that even 
that Expiation involved a condition which was 
described by Him who experienced it as being 
“ forsaken.” There, the height of propitiation is the 
depth of isolation, and if one further word may be 
ventured upon, it would be, that when the conscious¬ 
ness of atonement was supreme, the consciousness of 

communion was- Here we pause. For the rest 

we cannot, must not, dare not, pen. The thoughts 
which are suggested send us to our knees. The soul 
goes in to its very deepest self, and then, in wondering 
and adoring faith, looks off to Christ. That look and 
His cry of Desolation seem to teach us Expiation 
precludes communion. If this be so, then the 
sacerdotal and sacramental theories of the hour 
present a new and a great danger. They make 
the souls of the righteous sad, whom God hath not 
made sad. They raise a requiem over the dead 
Christ, when angels sing “He is risen.” They 
interrupt communion with God and communion 
with man. They destroy the central idea of the 
Lord’s Supper. 


30 
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But our attention must now be given to the 
means which are employed to give “ to the Church’s 
sacrifice a new power,” to bring “it into essential 
union with the One sacrifice, with Jesus, the 
Mediator of the new covenant,” and with “the 
blood of sprinkling.” 

These effects are said to be produced by the 
response of God to the Church’s invocation. They 
consist of the “ consecration ” of the elements “ by 
the Holy Spirit.” The sequence appears to be the 
invocation of the Church, the response of God, 
the consequent union of the elements on the altar 
with the sacrifice of the Saviour. The reader 
need hardly be reminded that, in the inspired 
pages which record our Lord’s institution of His 
Holy Supper, there is not a trace of either invo¬ 
cation by the faithful, consecration by the Holy 
Ghost, or of the effect which these are said to pro¬ 
duce upon the elements. The opinions of patristic 
writers, upon these points, may be seen, at some 
length, elsewhere in these pages. 1 But it is well 
to see how these theories stand, when compared 
with the authoritative teaching of the Church of 
England. We have accordingly to inquire where 
this invocation appears in the Anglican Communion 
Office. What evidence does that document afford 
of such a change as indicates the consciousness of 
the Church in the invocation being offered; in the 
further fact of a Divine response to it; and, in the 

1 Vide Appendix on “ The Prophecy of Malachi: Its encharistic significance 
and patristic application.” 
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still further fact, of such a change in the elements 
as the position in review asserts and requires ? 

In endeavouring to reply to these inquiries we 
must refer to the Sarum Missal, which, in the reign 
of Edward VI. and in that of Queen Elizabeth, 
was the basis of our present Book of Common 
Prayer, and we must observe what alterations were 
made as concerning the invocation. Before 1549 , 
the words of the Sarum Missal ran thus: “Which 
oblation do thou, 0 God, we beseech Thee, in all 
things vouchsafe to make ble «p ssed, adm q* itted, 
rati q< lied, reasonable, and acceptable, that it may 
be made to us the Boq«dy and Bloq*od of Thy 
most beloved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
This invocation is remarkable, because of what 
it omits as well as because of what it asks. 
It omits any reference to the Holy Ghost. It 
craves from God a change in the “ oblation.” 
In 1549 , this invocation was altered thus: “ Hear 
us, 0 merciful Eather, we beseech Thee, and 
with Thy Holy Spirit and Word vouchsafe to 
blq-ess and sancq«tify these Thy gifts and crea¬ 
tures of bread and wine that they may be unto us 
the body and blood of Thy most dearly beloved Son 
Jesus Christ.” This differs from that of the Sarum 
Missal in some important particulars. The name 
of the Holy Spirit is introduced, together with 
“the Word.” The change in the elements is some¬ 
what modified. The difference is but slight, namely, 
between “ may be made ” and “may be ; ” but the 
whole position may be thus presented :— 
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THE LORD’S 
“Jesus took bread, and blessed it. . . . 


1 Xa/3<1 )v 6 ’Irjcrovs aprov Kai evKoyrjaas . . . . 
(St. Matt. xxvi. 26, 27 ; St. Mark xiv. 22-23; 


A.D. 


100 (Didache). 


A.D. 150 (Justin M.). 


“Now as regards the Eucharist, give thanks after 
this manner: First, for the cup : ‘We give thanks to 
Thee, our Father, for the holy vine of David Thy ser¬ 
vant, which Thou hast made known to us through Jesus, 
Thy servant: to Thee be the glory for ever.’ And for 
the broken bread: ‘We give thanks to Thee, our Father, 
for the life and knowledge which Thou hast made 
known to us through Jesus, Thy servant: to Thee be 
the glory for ever. As this broken bread was scattered 
upon the mountains and gathered togetherbecame one, 
so let Thy Church be gathered together from the ends 
of the earth into Thy kingdom, for Thine is the glory 
and the power through Jesus Christ for ever.’” 2 


“ We have been taught that 
the food which is blessed by 
the prayer of His Word, and 
from which our blood and 
flesh by transmutation are 
nourished, is the flesh and 
blood of that Jesus Who was 
made flesh.’' 3 


2 He pi 5£ T7js cvxo-pLGTLas, ovtu> evxapLGTrjaaTe. II p&TOV 
7 repl tov irorypiov. Et )x a P L GTOvp€v Got, Ildrijp rjpuv, virkp 
tt)S ay Las aptrCXov Aa/3i5 tov vatSds gov, ijs iyvdpiaas rjp.iv 
did ’Irjaov tov rraidos gov‘ aoi rj 66£a as to8s aiwvas. Hepl 
5£ tov K\d<rpaTOS’ E tixapiGTOvpev aoi, Uclttjp rjpcov, vt rep 
riys fays Kai yvioaews, fjs iyvc6picras rjpiv did ’I rjaov tov 
t rai86s goi , etc., ut supra. "SloTrep 9}v tovto KkdGpa die- 
(TKOptnGp.4vov iirdvoj t&v optuv teal avvaxOtv eyiveTO ’£v, otfrw 
avvaxBrjTO) aov rj iKKXrjGia arro r&v rrepaTwv ttjs yrjs a’s 
tt}V (ttjv paaikeiav’ Sti a ov icrTiv rj d6ga Kat rj Svvapis 8ia 
’Itjgov XpcGTOv a’s tov s al&vas (Did. ix.). 


3 ttjv 8i evxys \dyov tov Trap ’ 
avTOV evxGpiGTrjdeiaav Tpotprjv. 

^s alp a Kai GapKCs KctTa 
pera^dXrjv TptfpovTai rjp&v. €Kti- 
vov tov aapKOTroirjdevTos 'Irjtrov 
Kai crap/ca Kai alpa ediddx^rjpev 
elvai (Just. Mart .,Prima Apol., 
1, lxvi.). Vide Appendix on 
“ The Prophecy of Malachi,” 
etc., for significance of above. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 


Before, 

During, 

After Reformation. 

Sarum JImal, ante 1548. 

A.d. 1549 {Common Prayer'). 

A.D. 1552, 1559, 1604, 1662 
(Common Prayer). 

“ Which oblation do 
Thou, 0 God, we beseech 
Thee, in all things, vouch¬ 
safe to make ble * ssed, 
adm ^ itted, rati fied, 
reasonable, and acceptable, 
that it may be 
made 

to us the Bo * dy and 
B1 ood of Thy most be¬ 
loved Son.” 

“ Hear us, 0 merciful 
Father, we beseech Thee, 
and with Thy Holy Spirit 
and Word vouchsafe to 
bl ^ess 

and sane * tify these Thy 
gifts and creatures of bread 
and wane 

that they may be 
unto us the Body and Blood of 
Thy most dearly beloved Son.” 

“ Grant that we receiving 
these Thy creatures of 
bread and wine, according 
to Thy Son our Saviour 
Jesus Christ’s holy institu¬ 
tion, in remembrance of 
His death and passion, 
may be partakers of His 
most blessed Body and 
Blood.” 











Obtains in Scottish Liturgy. 
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SUPPER, a.d. 33. 

He took the cup, and gave thanks.” 1 

Kai 5 €l;dp.€VOS TVOTT}pi.OV €vxdpi<TTr)(7as . 

St. Luke xxii. 19, 20; 1 Cor. xi. 23-25). 


a.d. 1*2-88 (Ircnsetis). 


"The bread, which is produced from the 
earth, when it receives the invocation of 
God, is no longer common bread, but the 
Eucharist, consisting of two realities, 
earthly aud heavenly.” “When we have 
perfected the oblation, we invoke the Holy 
Spirit, that He may exhibit this sacrifice, 
both the bread the body of Christ, and the 
cup the blood of Christ, in order that the 
receiver of these antitypes may obtain re¬ 
mission of sins and life eternal.” 1 


4 17 de Latin and significance of both ex¬ 
tracts in the Appendix on •• The Prophecy 
of Malachi,” etc. 


A.D. c. 350 (Liturgy Apost. Const.). 


“ Send down Thy Holy Spirit upon 
this sacrifice Who is the witness of the 
sufferings of the Lord Jesus, that He 
may exhibit this bread the body of 
Thy Christ, and this cup the blood of 
Thy Christ.” 5 


5 For Greek, vide Appendix, vt supra 
(Apost. Const, viii., c. xii.). 


THE SCOTTISH COMMUNION OFFICE. 


A.D. IG37. 

A.D, 1764. 

A.D. 1890 (draft as now 
suggested). 

“ Vouchsafe so to bless 
and sanctify with Thy 
Word and Holy Spirit 
these Thy gifts and 
creatures of bread and 
wine, that they may he 
unto v # the Body and 
Blood of Thy most 
dearly beloved Son.” 

“And we most humbly 
beseech Thee, 0 Merciful 
Father, to hear us, and of 
Thy Almighty goodness 
vouchsafe to bless and 
sanctify, with Thy Word 
and Holy Spirit, these Thy 
gifts and creatures of bread 
and wine that they may 
become the Body and Blood 
of Thy most dearly beloved 
Son.” 

“And we most humbly beseech 
Thee, 0 Merciful Father, to hear 
us, and of Thy Almighty good¬ 
ness vouchsafe to bless and sanc¬ 
tify, with Thy Holy Spirit, this 
Bread and this Cup, that they 
may he the Body and Blood of 
Thy most dearly beloved Son, 
that so whosoever shall receive 
the same may be sanctified both 
in soul and body, and preserved 
unto everlasting life.” 
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How the alteration was regarded, contemporaneous 
history shows. Gardiner, of Winchester, argued 
that, on these words, “ the body of Christ is made 
present to us, as the Church prays, which prayer 
is ordered to be made in the Book of Common 
Prayer now set forth.” 1 To which Cranmer re¬ 
plied: “The bread and the wine be made unto us 
the body and blood of Christ (as it is in the Book 
of Common Prayer), but not by changing the sub¬ 
stance, etc. . . . but that in the Godly using of 
them they be, unto the receivers, Christ’s body 
and blood. . . . And, therefore, in the Book of 
the Holy Communion, we do not pray absolutely 
that the bread and wine may be made the body 
and blood of Christ, but that unto us in that holy 
mystery they may be so: that is to say, that we 
may so worthily receive the same, that we may 
be partakers of Christ’s body and blood, and that 
therewith in spirit and in truth we may be spiri¬ 
tually nourished.” 2 Gardiner’s contention, and the 
apparent sense of the invocation, upon which he 
based it, led to the alteration which was made in 
1552, and which continued through the further 
revisions of 1559, 1604, and 1662. That change 
presented the words as we have them now: “ Grant 
that we receiving these Thy creatures of bread and 
wine, according to Thy Son our Saviour Jesus 
Christ’s holy institution, in remembrance of His 
death and passion, may be partakers of His most 

1 Works of Archbishop Cranmer , v i., p. 79 (Parker Soc. Ed.). 

2 Ibid . Vide also Question of Anglican Ordinations , Estcourt, p. 323. 
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blessed Body and Blood.” Here, the invocation for 
the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the elements 
disappears. It was struck out, and instead of the 
prayer being for a change in the elements, we have 
a prayer for those who receive them. This revi¬ 
sion involves the doctrine that what is received is 
but bread and wine, and that the presence of 
Christ’s body and blood is only in the believing 
participation. 

But, with these progressive alterations in the 
invocation, what becomes of the theory under exa¬ 
mination ? There is no invocation for the con¬ 
secration of the elements by the Holy Ghost in 
the Church of England. 1 There is no idea, even 
in the way of supposition, of “ the Divine response ” 

1 The Scotch Liturgy preserves the Invocation, as does also the liturgy of 
the American Protestant Episcopal Church. In the latter, the most important 
portion of the service consists of (a) the Prayer of Consecration ; ( b ) the 
Oblation ; (c) the Invocation ; ( d ) the first of our post-Communion prayers. 
These are united, and form one supplication. Passing by the inversion of the 
order in which the Invocation appears, as compared with the Greek liturgies 
and with the First Prayer Book of Edward VI., we notice important changes 
in the form of the Invocation : “And we most humbly beseech Thee, 0 merciful 
Father, to hear us; and of Thy Almighty goodness, vouchsafe to bless and 
sanctify, with Thy Word and Holy Spirit, these Thy gifts and creatures of 
bread and wine; that we, receiving them according to Thy Son our Saviour 
Jesus Christ’s holy institution, in remembrance of His death and passion, may 
be partakers of His most blessed Body and Blood.’ 1 Here the Invocation is 
for the Holy Spirit to sanctify the elements, and to bless the communicants. 
There is no idea of cither a change in the elements or of propitiation in the 
sacrament. 

The Scotch Office is very different. The order is the same as that which is 
pointed out in the American Office. The Invocation is essentially different ; 
“ And we most humbly beseech Thee, 0 merciful Father, to hear us ; and of 
Thy Almighty goodness vouchsafe to bless and sanctify with Thy Word and 
Holy Spirit these Thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that they may 
become the Body and Blood of Thy most dearly beloved Son.” Here the 
Invocation omits all reference to the communicants, but craves a change in the 
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to an appeal which is never made. Without the 
Divine response, how do the elements receive the 
“new power”? By what are they “brought into 
essential union with the one sacrifice, with ‘Jesus, 
the Mediator of the new covenant,’ and ‘ with the 
blood of spri nkli ng ’ ? ” So far as we know the 
mind of the Church of England from that portion 
of her authorised manual of devotion—which was 
the most hotly debated during the various revisions 
through which the Prayer Book passed—we are 
enabled to say that she has no consciousness of 
any invocation on behalf of the elements; no con¬ 
sciousness of any consecration of them by the 
Holy Ghost; no consciousness of any expiatory 
connection being estabhshed thereby, between God’s 
“ creatures of bread and wine,” and the sacrifice 
of Him who was offered up “ once for all.” 

Nor may we omit the fact that the Black Bubric, 
the Articles, and the Homilies, not only refuse to 


elements. This form has obtained in the Scottish Episcopal Church since 1764. 
In 1889, the Communion Office formed the burden of a “ Pastoral Letter of the 
Scottish Bishops,” in which the Invocation as here given is altered and enlarged. 
The draft as printed last year runs thus : “ And we most humbly beseech Thee,. 
O merciful Father, to hear us, and of Thy Almighty goodness vouchsafe to bless 
and sanctify with Thy Holy Spirit, this Bread and this Cup, that they may be 
the Body and Blood of Thy most dearly beloved Son; that so whosoever shall 
receive the same may be sanctified both in body and soul, and preserved unto 
everlasting life.” Here the Invocation is for the Holy Ghost. It craves that 
the elements may be Christ’s Body and Blood, and this as reflecting, more 
clearly, than may become/’ our Lord’s language when He instituted the 
sacrament. The Invocation in the Scottish Office will have thus gone through 
three changes. In 1637, the prayer was that the elements “may be unto us,” 
etc. ; indeed the whole Invocation is nearly the same as that introduced into the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI., 1549. In 1764, the words were altered to- 
“ may become unto us.” In 1890, it is proposed by the Scottish bishops, they 
should be again altered to “ may be the Body and Blood,” etc. 
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sustain the hypothesis which is represented by the 
Invocation; they are interlocked with the doctrine 
which the revisions of the Communion Office in the 
Prayer Book have committed to us, as the deliberate 
conclusion at which the Church of England, “ in 
the time ” of “ her tribulation ”—yea, “ in the 
hour ” in which her noblest men laid down their 
lives—arrived. That conclusion is the more em¬ 
phatic, because we have seen that the Invocation, 
as it has been described, had no place in the Sarum 
Missal. It was first inserted in the Edwardine 
Prayer Book of 1549. It was allowed a place there 
for three years. It was then expunged, and has 
never since gained recognition in the constituted 
and authoritative language of the Church. Thus, 
all that is involved in the presence of the invoca¬ 
tion the Church once desired, but, after a brief 
experience, the Church deliberately discarded—a 
fact which disparages the theory with a far deeper 
discredit than if it had never been allowed a place 
in the liturgy. It excludes the idea of propitia¬ 
tion from the eucharist. If propitiation be excluded, 
where is room found for the priest ? “Seeing then 
that sacrifice is now no part of the Church 
ministry how should the name of priesthood be 
thereunto applied ? ” 1 

1 Hooker, b. v., e. lxxviii., 2 : 4< The whole body of the Church being divided 
into laity and clergy, the clergy are either presbyters or deacons. I rather 
term the one sort presbyters than priests, because in a matter of so small 
moment I would not willingly offend their ears to whom the name of priest¬ 
hood is odious, though without cause.’' Hooker, later on, shows the indifference 
of this designation by saying that the word "flesh” is applied to fishes, 
‘although it be in nature another thing,” just as the name of a senator or an 
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This inquiry can have but one answer. The title 
Upev 5 is not once applied in the New Testament to 
any official in the Christian system. 1 The signifi¬ 
cance of the word is indisputable. There was no 
term more popular, more easily understood, more 
definitely applied, than that of priest. It was always 
used to describe one who offered sacrifice. The Old 
Testament illustrates this abundantly. Through all 
the centuries which elapsed since the erection of the 
Hebrew sacerdotal system, and its hereditary suc¬ 
cession through the Aaronic line up to the close of 
the centuries of silence, the priest “offered sacri¬ 
fices,” and made such expiation for the sins of the 
people as was possible under the limited conditions 
of an elementary religion. The term is applied, in 
the same sense, to the officiants of the idolatrous 
worship of Baal. Nor is it absent from the pages of 
the New Testament. The Synoptic writers, as well 
as St. John, and the w r riter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, use and apply it in the sense in which it 
is applied, for the most part, in the Old Testament. 
The term does not appear in any of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Although he writes fully about the 

alderman is applied to persons who are not necessarily old. “ The Fathers of 
the Church of Christ with like security of speech call usually the ministry of the 
Gospel priesthood in regard of that which the Gospel hath proportionable to 
ancient sacrifices, namely, the Communion of the blessed body and blood of Christ, 
although it have properly now no sacrifice. Wherefore, to pass by the^arne, 
let them use what dialect they will, whether we call it a priesthood or presbyter- 
ship, or ministry, it skilleth not—although in truth the word presbyter doth 
seem more fit, and in propriety of speech more agreeable, than priest with the 
drift of the whole Gospel of Jesus Christ” (Hooker, b. v., c. lxxiii., 2, 3). 

1 “ The Holy Ghost throughout the body of the New Testament making no 
such mention of them doth not anywhere call them priests ” {Ibid,, 3). 
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Christian Ministry, its origin, message, responsibility, 
and even maintenance, he never pens the word in 
connection with their office. They are “ ministers 
of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God.” 1 
They are “ ambassadors for Christ,” 2 yea, “ minis¬ 
ters of God.” 3 They are deacons, presbyters, 
bishops, but never once are they designated priests. 

Where so many terms are employed to describe 
those who bore office in the Church, in early times — 
and employed, too, by those who were well ac¬ 
quainted with the significance of the terms which 
were used, as well as with one which was not 
used, it appears as if this latter term were avoided. 
This suspicion is strengthened by the fact that the 
term is, in its highest sense,applied to -Jesus Christ. 
He is “ a merciful and faithful High-Priest,” yea, 
He is the “ Apostle and High-Priest,” and as such He 
“ occupies the double position of Legislator-Envoy 
from God, and Priest,” thus combining the functions 
of Moses and Aaron. 4 He surpasses them in power 
and in glory. He can bring His people into the 

1 oIkov6/jlovs iLVGTrip'niiv OeoO (1 Cor. iv. 1). The word pvarrjpiov has two 
meanings in Holy Scripture. It signifies the revelation of what was secret 
(vide St. Matt. xiii. 11 ; 1 Cor. xiii. 2 ; xv. 51; Rom. xi. 25 ; xvi. 25 ; Eph. iii• 
3, 4, 9 ; Col. i. 2G, 27 ; 2 Thes. ii. 7) ; and is generally associated with the idea 
of illumination. It also signifies a symbol ( ride Eph. v. 32 ; Rev. i. 20). It is 
in this latter sense the word occurs in the Holy Communion Office. The word 
has also an ecclesiastical meaning. In this sense, it is a rite to which “ none 
but the initiated are admitted.” In early times, catechumens were prepared 
for holy baptism, and after its administration, they were admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper. The sacraments under these circumstances were termed / uwTrjpia 
(vide Die . Chr. Anttq .). 

2 2 Cor. v. 20. 

3 2 Cor. vi. 4. 

Dp. Jfebretvs, Westcott, p. 74. 
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rest 'which was prefigured, and His priesthood 
abideth ever. It is Melchizedekean, intransmissi¬ 
ble, unimpaired, unchangeable, intercessory. Thus, 
priesthood, and high-priestliood, are ascribed to 
Christ. These are sacerdotal terms. If “ sacer¬ 
dotalism in the Christian system can only he the 
claim to represent Christ,” 1 how is it that the term 
by which the principle is expressed is frequently 
applied to Him, but never applied to those who first 
ministered under Him ? 

This difficulty was urged long ago upon one of 
the ablest controversialists the Church of Rome ever 
produced. Bellarmine was hard pressed by Chem¬ 
nitz upon this point. He admitted the fact, for 
indeed this is undeniable. He endeavoured to ex¬ 
plain it, and his explanation is practically adopted 
by sacerdotalists to-day. “ It was,” we are assured, 
“ manifestly not the design of God to precipitate the 
separation (between the Mosaic system and Chris¬ 
tianity), to throw scorn on the ancient faith, to 
present Christianity as a rival institution, or bring 
out too prominently at first all the distinctions 
which were in due season to unfold themselves out of 
the old institutions. To have assumed at once the 
long-established name of the minister of the Jewish 
temples, would have been inconsistent with this 
economy, and must have placed the Gospel im¬ 
mediately in direct and personal antagonism with 
the Jewish religion.” “ The disuse of the term 
lepev $ may, therefore, be regarded as a merciful 

1 Vide p. 420. 
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provision to facilitate the progress of the Jewish 
mind to a clearer view of the spiritual realities of 
the new kingdom.” 1 

Now no one can deny the right of every society to 
exercise that prudence which is the basis of this 
argument. Nor can there be much doubt that men 
may be gradually acclimatised to the adoption or 
to the rejection of almost anything. But whoever 
adopts this “ plan of campaign ” ought at least to be 
consistent, by extending to it such considerations 
as were most likely in the nature of the case to 
“precipitate separation,” and even “ to throw scorn 
on the ancient faith.” This consistency the holy 
apostles ostentatiously disregarded. They adopted 
no such “ economy.” The apology of St. Stephen 
cost him his life. The accusation which kindled the 
frenzy of the Sanhedrim into a white heat was that 
he had spoken “ blasphemous words against this 
holy place and the law.” The vision by which God 
instructed St. Peter in the extension of His king¬ 
dom, abolished the most cherished traditions of the 
Hebrew race. St. Paul’s sermon at Antioch in 
Pisidia proclaimed the spiritual ineffectiveness of the 
Mosaic law, which in the first Council held in the 
Christian Church was compared to a yoke upon 
the neck, which was both restrictive and intolerable. 
And the history of St. Paul shows that his life was 
endangered, again and again, because, without an 
approach to reserve, he proclaimed a message which 
made the religion of his youth an anachronism, and 

1 Carter’s Doctrine of the Priesthood, c. xi., p. 122. 
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its highest ceremonial, “beggarly elements.” Cir- 
cumcision is said to be unavailing, unless it represent 
the new creation of spiritual life in Christ, and yet it 
was an essential feature in the Jewish religion. One 
entreaty of the apostle is for an intelligent and 
affectionate presentation to God of “ a living sacri¬ 
fice,” which he describes as a reasonable service. 
The Temple is used to illustrate the glorious truth 
that spiritual life in man makes even his body the 
dwelling place of the Shekinah, a very shrine of the 
Holy Ghost. Christ, who was regarded by the Jews as 
an impostor, is said to be the “ Passover.” Believers 
are assured that, peril, isolation, and anguish not¬ 
withstanding, they have “ come unto Mount Zion, 
and unto the city of the living God.” Other illus¬ 
trations of the use of aggressive terminology by 
Christian apologists might be given. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in particular, is an inspired con¬ 
tradiction to the theory now before us. 

Thus, even a superficial reference to the New 
Testament shows that, so far from the apostles 
adopting the policy which is assigned to them, they 
used some of the most prominent objects in their old 
religion to illustrate the principles of the new, and 
to magnify the contrast between the transiency of 
the one, and the permanency of the other. In this 
connection they used the temple, the passover, the 
high-priest, the sacrifices, circumcision, the law, 
and even the holy hill, consecrated by a thousand 
memories and bursts of psalms. They found in the 
Christian scheme the substance of which these were 
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the shadow. The discovery was no secret. They 
published it far and wide. It included the features 
of Judaism which were dear to the instincts and to 
the traditions of the race. “The merciful pro¬ 
vision ” did not extend to these. It was only 
concerned with one term, and that one Upevs ! 
But closer and wider inspection releases even that. 
The holy apostle St. Peter applies it to the Christian 
society, in open disregard of the well-known heredi¬ 
tary lines on which for centuries it ran. “ Ye are 
a chosen generation, a royal priesthood; ” and 
Christ is said, in the Apocalypse, to have made His 
people “ a kingdom and priests unto God and His 
Father.” What would he thought of the efficacy of 
a prophylactic which was advertised as an unfailing 
preventive against a specific epidemic, but which 
was found to admit all the diseases which were 
related to the epidemic, and at length admitted the 
epidemic itself? 

We see, then, that the principle -which has been 
invoked to explain the absence of the term Upev? was 
generally inoperative, and was particularly invalid. 
It did not exclude terms, or types, or themes, be¬ 
cause they were likely to precipitate separation from 
an expiring system, or because the discussion of 
them would present Christianity as a rival to Juda¬ 
ism. And it did not prevent the use of the term in 
a connection which must have appeared to be little 
short of blasphemy to a Jew. With these facts 
presented to us, -we cannot but say some other reason 
must be assigned for the marked disuse of the term. 
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That reason is found in the nature of the Christian 
scheme. By Christ’s sacrifice all propitiation is 
abolished. In Christ’s High-Priesthood all sacer¬ 
dotal expiation is annulled. 

(y) This conclusion is still further elucidated by 
the witness of sub-apostolic writing. The Didachc 
refers at some length to the eucharist. It gives the 
thanksgivings offered “ first for the cup,” and then 
“ for the broken bread.” It records the post-Com- 
munion prayers, and, in the simplest language, it 
acknowledges, “ Thou didst freely give spiritual food 
and drink, and eternal life through Thy servant.” 
There is not a trace of propitiation in connection 
with the sacrament. The sacerdotal idea is perceived 
in the revival of the Jewish provision for the main¬ 
tenance of the high-priest: “ Thou shalt take and 
give all the firstfruit of the produce of the wine¬ 
press and threshing-floor, of oxen and sheep, to the 
prophets; for they are your chief priests.” 1 This, 
however, proves nothing for either episcopal or 
presbyteral sacerdotalism, since the designation is 
given to the prophets. If the writer had known of 
the exclusive application of the title to either bishop 
or presbyter, it is not likely he would have given it 
to the prophets. St. Clement of Borne is as ignorant 
of the theory of sacerdotal mediation as the writer 
of the Didachc is of the sacerdotal propitiation. 
“Let us,” he says, “fix our eyes on the blood of 

1 Tiaaav odv airapxty yevvruxarojv \yvov kcli aXcovos fio&v re kcll wpofiaTiov 
\a(3wv Swtrcts ttjv \_&7rapXW~\ T 7rpo<p7jTats' avroi yap eloiv oi apx^pds vfxwv 
(Did. xiii. 3). 
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Christ, and understand how precious it is unto His 
Father, because being shed for our salvation, it won 
for the whole world the grace of repentance.” 1 Where 
is the theory “ of approach to God in the great 
memorial oblation of the death of Christ,” offered 
“ through one who is empowered to this high 
charge,” in the following passage : “ This is the 
way, dearly beloved, wherein we have found our 
salvation, even Jesus Christ, the High-Priest of our 
offering, the Guardian and Helper of our weakness. 
Through Him let us look steadfastly into the heights 
of the heaven; through Him we behold, as in a 
mirror, His faultless and most excellent visage; 
through Him the eyes of our hearts were opened; 
through Him our foolish and darkened mind springeth 
up into the light; through Him the Master willed 
that we slioirld taste of the immortal knowledge.” 2 
St. Clement recognises a duly appointed ministry, 
performed by definite persons, and carried on in 
definite places. But a symptom of human media¬ 
tion, of sacramental expiation, of sacerdotal function, 
there is not in his epistles. 

Ignatius uses very vigorous and ardent language 
respecting the Lord’s Supper. He regards it as the 

1 aTCviGioptcv cis to alpta tov XpiGrov /cat ’tdufxe v d/s tar tv ti/jliov iuj Bey /cat Trarpl 
avrou. 6ri 81a ttjv 7 ]p.crtpav GWTrjptav €KXv6kv iravri Tip KOGpap ptcravoias X°-P LV 

vir7)veyK€v (St. Cor., 1, vii.). 

2 Avttj i) odds, ayainjroi , tv rj cVpo/xcv t8 GUTripiov i]jxu>v ’ItjgoQv \piGrdv t6v 
apxt€pta tCov tt poG<pop&v i]p.Ccv, tov 7rpOGT&T7}v /cat / 3 or] 0 dv rrjs aGdcvcias Tjptuv. did 
tovtov d^cviGiopicv cis ra vpy tCjv ovpavCov, did tovtov tvonTpi^optcda ttjv dp,ojp.ov 
teal vircpTar-qv 6\ptv avTov, ota tovtov r)vapx&V <Tai ' VP-&V oi 6 <p 9 a\p.ol tt)S Kapdias, 
did tovtov i] davveros teal CGKOTijjfJttvij diavota 'qp.C)v avaOdWci cis t6 6avp.aGrbv 
avrou <pQ. >s, did tovtov 7)$c\t]gcv 6 dcGirdrYjs tt}S aOavdrov yvibacws rjpds ycvGaGOat 
(St. Clem., ad Cor., 1, xxxvi.). 
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feast at which, under the presidency of the bishop, 
the Church gathers, and demonstrates her unity. 
Separate eucharists were schismatical. “ Be ye 
careful,” he says to the Philadelphians, “ to observe 
one eucharist, for there is one flesh of our Lord 
•Jesus Christ, and one cup unto union in His blood; 
there is one altar, as there is one bishop, together with 
the presbytery and the deacons my fellow-servants.” 1 
In his epistle to the Smyrnaeans, he describes those 
“ who hold strange doctrine,” as “ abstaining from 
(thanksgiving) and prayer, because they allow not that 
the eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
which flesh suffered for our sins, and which the 
Father of His goodness raised up.” 2 3 * Such persons 
held unauthorised eucharists. They acted apart from 
the Church, and without the bishop. Their feast 
was unreal. It was held by those who rejected the 
“ grace of Jesus Christ,” broke the peace of the 
Church, defied its constituted authority, ignored its 
highest officer. Hence he says : “ Let that be held 
a valid eucharist which is under the bishop or one 
to whom he shall have committed it.” s But highly 
coloured as is the eucharistic language of Ignatius, 
there is not a phrase which partakes of sacerdotalism. 


1 27 rovddtraTe ofiv piq, e^xap^ria xPV<r&cu, 7 ap <r&p£ toO K vpiov rjfxwv ’Irjoov 
Xpiarov, Kal iv TrorijpLov els tvtdtnv rod aiparos avrov. 2 p dvataaTrjptoP , u>s els 
iirta kotos f dp a ti p irpea^vrepltp Kal diaKSvois rots <tvp5oij\ols pov (Ign., Ep. ad 
Phil., iv.). 

2 evxapiGTias Kal irpoaevxv^ o.Tr^x oVTaL ™ PV opoXoyeip ttjp evxa-piVTlap aapKa 
eivai tov (TUTTjpos Tjp&v *1 7}<rov XpuTTOV, T7]v vntp twp apapnCip rjpQp iradowav, 7)P 
rrj xP 7 } (TT b T7 } TL 0 Trarrjp ijyetpep (Ign., Ep, ad Smyrn vi.). 

3 €KdvT) (3t(3aia euxa/)t(m'a yyeiffdu) i) inro top iiriaKOTTOP o&ra, 7 } <p <Lp avros 

emTptyprj ( Ibid viii.). 
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There is nothing about the expiatory value of the 
sacrament. There is nothing about the sacerdotal 
character of the bishop. In one passage there is an 
opening for the mention or for the recognition of the 
idea. The reader is almost led, by the association 
of ideas, to expect some announcement of the doc¬ 
trine. But it is not made. “ The priests likewise 
were good, but better is the High-Priest to whom 
is committed the Holy of Holies; for to him alone 
are committed the hidden things of God; He Him¬ 
self, being the door of the Father, through which 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob enter in, and the 
prophets and the apostles and the Church.” 1 Is this 
the language which would be used by a man who 
employs rather extravagant terms towards bishops 
if he believed them to be the “ stewards of the grace 
by which Christians live,” or if he regarded them 
as mediators between God and men ? Nor is the 
epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians more helpful 
to the sacerdotal claim. There is one passage 
which is instructive as to the scriptural and the 
primitive idea of sacrifice. Polycarp considers that 
widows should be especially characterised by such 
graces as adorn their position, and the incentive by 
which he would inspire them is the knowledge “ that 
they are God’s altar, and that all sacrifices are care¬ 
fully inspected.” The waitings of Justin Martyr 
and of Irenaeus are as devoid of the sacerdotal 

1 KaXoi kcli oi iepeis. Kptiacrov 8£ 6 apxiepei) s 0 7reincrT€vp.^i'os r a ayia t<2v ayiuv, 
8s fxdvos 7r€Tr{<JT€vrat ra Kpuind tou GeoD. airrds Cbv Ovpa rov TrarpSs, 51 Jjs chipxovrac 
’Afipaap. kcli ’I aaaK /cat 'laK&ft kcli oi Trpo<prjTCU /rat oi diroaToXot Kal i] €kk\7]<jicl 
(Igrn.. If), ad ix.). 
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contention as any writing can well be. 1 They refer 
—and even frequently and fully—to the eucharist. 
There is not one phrase in either which regards that 
sacrament as propitiatory, or he who presides at its 
celebration as exercising liieratical powers. 

The last second-century witness we have to ex¬ 
amine is Tertullian. His testimony, upon the 
presence or the prevalence of sacerdotalism in the 
primitive Church is somewhat difficult to estimate 
because of his adoption of Montanism. His reli¬ 
gious opinions are ascertained from his volumin¬ 
ous works, written, moreover, as a layman—some 
say as a presbyter 2 —and as a sectarian. Injustice 
would be done to his memory if it was believed or 
asserted that he assailed Christian doctrine as soon 
as he became a Montanist. It must also be re¬ 
membered that the discolouration of his views, 
through his sympathy with a movement which sought 
to revive the prophetic gifts and experiences of the 
earlier generations of the Church’s life, does not 
invalidate his testimony to matters of fact. The 
spirit of his evidence will best be caught by re¬ 
membering what his position was, that of a Church¬ 
man or of a Montanist, when such writings as may 
be appealed to, are under examination. 

His work on Prayer was composed when he was 
in Carthage, and probably ten years before he be¬ 
came a Montanist, which was in about 207 . In 

1 Vide Appendix on “ The Prophecy of Malachi : Its cucharistic significance 
and patristic application.” 

2 Vide Bio. Chr. Bio., pp. 822, 828. Archdeacon Farrar doubts that Tertullian 
was in Orders (vide Lives of the Fathers, v. i., p. 174). 
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it he refers to well-nigh everything connected with 
prayer. Beginning with an exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, he refers to the supplications which represent 
the ever-varying circumstances of individual life, the 
mood of the soul, and such ceremonial observances 
as obtained in his day. He refers to washing the 
hands, putting oil' loose cloaks, sitting after prayer, 
elevating the hands, the kiss of peace, the stations, 
women’s dress, virgins, kneeling, the place and the 
time for prayer, and its conjunction with praise. 
“ Every institution is excellent, which for the ex¬ 
tolling and honouring of God, aims unitedly to bring 
Him enriched prayer as a choice victim.” 1 This 
latter word seems to be associated in his mind with 
the grand principle of Christian sacrifice. No sooner 
has the idea of prayer and praise presented itself to 
his mind, than he dilates, with equal decision, power, 
and beauty, upon the sacrificial character of adora¬ 
tion, and the sacerdotal character of adorers. “ This 
is the spiritual victim which has abolished the 
pristine sacrifices. ‘ To what purpose,’ saith He 
[bring ye] ‘ me the multitude of your sacrifies ? I 
am full of holocausts of rams, and I desire not the 
fat of rams, and the blood of bulls and of goats. E01* 
who hath required these from your hands ? ’ What, 
then, God has required the Gospel teaches. ‘ An 
hour will come,’ saith He, ‘ when the true adorer 
shall adore the Father in spirit and truth. For 


‘ •• Et est optimum utique institutum omne quod prseponendo et honorando 
<deo eonpetit saturatam orationem velut opimam hostiam admovere” (Tertull., 
de Ora., c. xxvii.). 
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God is a spirit, and accordingly requires His adorers 
to be such.’ We are the true adorers and the true 
priests, who, praying in spirit, sacrifice, in spirit, 
prayer—a victim proper and acceptable to God, 
which assuredly He has required, which He has 
provided for Himself. This [victim] devoted from 
the whole heart, fed on faith, tended hy truth, entire 
in innocence, pure in chastity, garlanded with love, 
we ought to escort with the pomp of good works, 
amid psalms and hymns, unto God’s altar, to obtain 
for us all things from God.” 1 This passage of special 
beauty, is as remarkable for its omissions, as it is 
for its assertions. Those who are accustomed to 
hear or to read the extragavant language which, in 
our own day, is applied to the eucharist will be 
shocked to find how disproportionate modern 
ecclesiastical and sacramental euphemisms are to 
the language of Tertullian. But the leading ideas 
of the passage are the sacrifical aspect of adoration, 
and the sacerdotal character of faithful worshippers. 
With these principles to guide us, in endeavouring 
to gain a fair view of the opinion of Tertullian, we 


1 “ Hsec est enim hostia spiritalis quse pristina sacrifieia delevit. Quo mihi, 
inquit, multituclinem sacrificiorum vestrorum ? Plenus sum holocaustomatum 
arietum, et adipem agnorum et sanguinem taurorum et hircorum nolo. Quis 
enim requisivit ista de manibus vestris ? Qum ergo qufesierit deus evangelium 
docet. Yeniet hora, in quit, eum veri adora tores adorabunt patrem in spiritu 
et veritate. Deus enim spiritus est, et adoratores itaque tales requirit. Nos 
sumus veri adoratores et veri sacerdotes, qui spiritu orantes spiritu sacrificamus 
orationem hostiam dei propriam et aeeeptabilem, quam scilicet requisivit, quam 
sibi prospexit. Hanc de toto corde devotam, fide pastam, veritate curatam,. 
innocentia integrara, eastitate mundam, agape coronatam, cum pompa operum 
bonorum, inter psalmos et liymnos deducere ad altarc debcmns, omnia nobis- 
a dco impctraturam ” (Tertull., de Ora., e. xxviii.). 
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will next consider whafc lie says in another work, 
which like that on Prayer was written about the 
same time, and probably under the same religious 
conditions. 

His treatise on Baptism is essentially contro¬ 
versial. Quintilla, “ a viper of the Cainite heresy,” 
had disparaged that sacred sacrament of Christ. 
She ridiculed its origin, its matter, its form, its 
nature, its effect. Tertullian deals with the subject 
full}’, powerfully, and scripturally; and amongst the 
points which are treated by him, we find “ the due 
observance of giving and receiving baptism,” involv¬ 
ing, as this does, one essential feature of the sacer¬ 
dotal contention, which is thus clearly described: 
“ The individual life can receive fellowship with 
God only through membership in one body, and by 
dependence upon social sacraments of regeneration, 
etc., of which ordained ministers are the appointed 
instruments.” 1 Let us now hear Tertullian, the 
presbyter of Carthage, and this, too, in a polemical 
apology for the sacrament: “ Of giving it, the chief 
priest, who is the bishop, lias the right; in the next 
place, the presbyters and deacons, yet not without the 
bishop’s authority, on account of the honour of the 
Church, which being preserved, peace is preserved. 
Beside these, even laymen have the right ; for what 
is equally received can be equally given. Unless 
bishops, priests, or deacons be on the spot, disciples 
are called. The word of the Lord ought not to be 
hidden by any ; in like manner, too, baptism, which 

1 The Church and the Ministry, p. 94. 
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is equally God’s property, can be ministered by all.” 1 
He then suggests the regulation of this individual 
right by the rule of necessity, and he is equally 
emphatic about the exercise of the right in the 
presence of the same constraint. Whoever declines 
to administer baptism, “in cases of necessity, will be 
guilty of a human creature’s loss, if he shall refrain 
from bestowing what he had a free liberty to bestow.” ’ 2 

Thus far, we see that the great Carthaginian 
controversialist allowed laymen, as priests of God, 
to administer holy baptism. As a matter of order, 
he advised restriction to be placed upon their exercise 
of this right; but whenever necessity arose he would 
hold them responsible for the loss which “ a human 
creature ” would sustain, which is only another way 
of saying that the sacerdotal notion, which regards 
the officiant as an exclusive vehicle of grace, was 
unknown to him. And yet we are told that “ the 
right of the laymen to baptize, in cases of necessity, 
was rather grudgingly conceded ” 3 by Tertullian. 

We come now to a third work of his, which 
is rather unhappily entitled an Exhortation to 
Chastity . This was written after he had accepted 
Montanism; yet before he went so far as to defend 

1 “ Dandi quidem habet jus summits sacerdos qui cst episcopus. Dehinc 
presbyteri et diaconi, non tamen sine episcopi anctoritate propter ecclesiae 
honorem. Quo salvo, salva pax est. Alioquin etiam laicis jus est. Quod 
enim ex fequo accipitur, ex aequo dari potest, nisi episcopi jam aut presbyteri 
aut diaconi vocantur, dicentes, Domini sermo non debet abscondi ab ullo. 
Proinde et baptismus aeque Dei census ab omnibus exerceri potest ” (de Baj)t 
c. xvii.). 

2 “ Quum urget circumstantia periclitantis. . . . Quoniam reus erit perditi 
hominis, si supersederit praestare quod libere potuit” ( Ibid .). 

3 The Church and the Ministry , p. 205. 
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the well-meant enthusiasm of that vehement ebul¬ 
lition. Tertullian is railing against second marriages. 
His ardour enables him to see, what no one lias ever 
since been enabled to discover, a Divine prohibition 
by which the Levites were bound. This prohibition 
binds us, he contends, still more, and emphatically 
“ they who are chosen into the sacerdotal order must 
be men of one marriage; which rule is so rigidly 
observed, that I remember some removed from their 
office for bigamy.” 1 Tertullian sees that if this 
prohibition is binding only upon priests, the laity 
are free, his denunciation of second marriage is 
unwarrantable, and his argument overthrown. To 
this he replies: “ Vain shall we be if we think that 
what is not lawful for priests is lawful for laics. Are 
not even we laics priests ? It is written, ‘ A king¬ 
dom also, and priests to God and Father, hath He 
made us.’ It is the authority of the Church, and the 
honour which has acquired sanctity through the joint 
session of the order, which has established the differ¬ 
ence between the order and the laity. Accordingly, 
when there is no joint session of the ecclesiastical 
order, you offer, and baptize, and are priest, alone 
for yourselves. But where three are, a church is, 
albeit they be laics . . . Therefore, if you have the 
right of a priest in your own person, in cases of 
necessity, it behoves you to have likewise the 
discipline of a priest, whenever it may be necessary 

1 “ Indeigitur apud nos plenius atque strictius praescribitur ; uniusmatrimonii 
esse oportere, quos adlegi liccat in ordincm saeerdotalem. Usque adco quosdam 
racmini digamos loco dejectos ” (£>. ad ('ast., c. vii.). 
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to have the right of a priest. . . . God wills us all 
to be so conditioned as to be ready at all times 
and places to undertake His sacraments.” 1 

Here Tertullian regards the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, in case of necessity, as within the 
rights of laymen. This, however, is denied. It is 
said that Tertullian, in this tract, is writing up 
Montanism, and writing down Church doctrine. He 
cannot be regarded as doing either. He is stating 
matters of fact. He is not setting the Church of the 
bishops against the Church of the Spirit. This view 
is strengthened by the admissions and by the as¬ 
sertions of his work on Baptism. There, beyond all 
debate, he says laymen have a right to administer 
one sacrament. Why should they be denied the 
administration of the other? “There was no sharp 
line yet drawn in respect of the layman’s power 
between baptism and the eucharist.” 2 

The only answer to this inquiry comes from 
Church authority. The Church could, without the 
commission of sin, allow laymen to administer both 
sacraments. The permission would be an innovation 
of a serious and even of a radical kind. It would 

1 “ Vani erimus, si putaverimus quod sacerdotibus non liceat laicis licere. 
Nonne et laici sacerdotes sumus ? Scriptum est, Regnum quoque nos et 
sacerdotes Deo et patri suo fecit. Differentiam inter ordinem et plebem 
constituit ecclesiae auctoritas, et honor per ordinis consessum sanctificatus 
a Deo. Ubi ecclesiastici ordinis est consessus, et offert et tinguit sacerdos qui 
est ibi solus. Sed et ubi tres, ecclesia est; licet laici. . . . Igitur si habes 
jus sacerdotis in teruetipso, ubi necesse est habeas, oportet etiam disciplinam 
sacerdotis necesse sit habere jus sacerdotis. . . . Dicam omnes nos Deus ita 
voluit dispositos esse, ut ubique sanctiones ejus obeundi sit disciplina ” (Ex. 
ad Cast c. vii.). 

2 The Church and the Ministry , p. 20G. 
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violate the order which has, for the most part, 
obtained since apostolic times; but there is no 
evidence to justify the dread of its being, under such 
necessities as probably prevailed in primitive periods, 
displeasing to God. Regarding Tertullian’s state¬ 
ment, then, not as that of either a partisan or a 
pervert, but simpty as his record of a matter of fact, 
no difficulty will be created by a passage which has 
been already quoted, in connection with the disorder 
which demoralised the Gnostic ordinations. “ They 
impose even on laymen the functions of the priest¬ 
hood.” This shocked Tertullian; but why should 
it, it may be asked, if laymen had the right to 
administer both sacraments ? Because it was a 
violation, and a violation by unbelievers, of the order 
by which laymen were bound, and which limited the 
exercise of their sacerdotal rights. It is one thing 
to possess these rights, and at the bidding of con¬ 
stituted authority, and in the interests of order, either 
to exercise them, or not. It is another and a very 
different thing to usurp the place of constituted 
authority itself, and to confer upon the disobedient 
and the irresponsible certain functions without any 
such restraints as order imperatively required. This 
would speedily reduce the Church of Christ to the 
condition, chaotic and capricious, of a disorganised 
rabble. And Tertullian, in the Soldier's Chajdet, 
written, moreover, when he became a Montanist, 
still upholds the principle of order, as it was asserted 
at both sacraments. “ When we are going to enter 
the water, but a little before, in the presence of the 
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congregation, and under the hand of the president, 
we solemnly profess that we disown the devil, and 
his pomp, and his angels.” And, once again, “ We 
take also, in meetings before daybreak, and from the 
hand of none but the presidents, the sacrament of 
the eucharist, which the Lord hath commanded to 
be eaten at mealtimes, and enjoined to he taken by 
all.” 1 

Thus reviewing such passages of Tertullian’s 
writings as bear upon sacerdotalism, certain conclu¬ 
sions are suggested. They show that he held, on 
scriptural authority, the sacerdotal position of the 
laity. He claimed their right to administer, in cases 
of necessity, in both sacraments. He restricted the 
exercise of these rights in the interests of order. 
But there is no evidence of his belief in official 
intervention between God and man. There is no 
trace of his having held the doctrine of sacramental 
expiation. Sacerdotalism, as it appears in the pages 
from which explanatory extracts have been repro¬ 
duced, has neither recognition nor defence in the 
works of the great African apologist. 

8 . The last stage in this prolonged inquiry has 
now been reached. It is concerned with the attitude 
which the Anglican Church has assumed with regard 
to sacerdotalism. The evidence which is about to 
be submitted will show that whereas, prior to the 

1 “Aquam adituri, ibidem, sed et aliquanto prius in eeclesia sub antistitis 
manu contestamur nos renuneiare diabolo, etc. . . . Eucharistise sacramentum 
et in tempore victus, et omnibus mandatum a Domino, etiam antelucanis 
coetibus nec de aliorum manu quam praesidentium sumimus ” (dc Corona , 
c. iii.). 
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Reformation, the Church of England recognised, 
adopted, and even authorised that principle, it was, 
by and during the progress of the Reformation, 
deliberately and repeatedly discredited, and finally 
excluded. The Reformation was not the work of 
a day. All the great movements, which, observed 
by religious philosophy, lead men to live in the 
conviction of the presence of God in history, have 
had periods of preparation. The Reformation is no 
exception to this great truth. It is equally certain 
that nations may and do take action, which, to all 
human observation, appears to be independent; but, 
when the results are gathered up, they are seen to 
be complementary, auxiliary, and even unified. If 
cautious and thoughtful men regard this as illustrat¬ 
ing that unity amid diversity, which reigns alike in 
the order of nature and of grace, they will reasonably 
conclude that the moral movements of national life 
originate at the bidding of Him who rules in grace 
and in nature. The Reformation began in Germany. 
But its origin in Switzerland was as independent as 
if Germany were in the other hemisphere. The 
same statement may be made respecting both France 
and England. There was no design between the 
political or moral or intellectual leaders of these 
countries. There was no concerted action defined, 
agreed upon, or even conceived. If there had been, 
it would have been a matter of considerable per¬ 
plexity to say to whom the programme should be 
submitted. The truth is, the Reformation was from 
on High. God quickened the hearts of some born 
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leaders of men. And they meditated, they prayed, 
they observed, they resolved, they toiled, they dared, 
in individual isolation. As their work grew, they 
found they were not alone. The whole movement 
appeared, at the time, to he schismatical, independent, 
and discoloured by self-assertion. Yet there was a 
unity amid diversity which was suggestive, and which 
indicated that nations, and the mighty men that 
moved them, were, unconsciously, acting under the 
influence of Him who maketh the wrath of man 
to praise Him. Luther in Germany, Zwinglius in 
Switzerland, and Calvin, Farel, and others acted for 
long enough alone. But even Zwinglius did not 
realise the depth of his own saying : “ It is not from 
Luther that I learnt the doctrine of Christ, but from 
the Word of God. If Luther preaches Christ, he 
does what I am doing, and that is all.” 1 

The Reformation did not turn everywhere upon the 
same truth. In Germany the struggle raged around 
the doctrines of original sin, the atonement of Christ 
and its sufficiency, applicability, and range, together 
with His righteousness as imputed to the faithful, on 
the indisputable authority of the Word of God. It 
is not too much to say that Martin Luther shattered 
the Roman colossus with the doctrine of justification 
by faith only. In England, God allowed the con¬ 
flict to gather around a different set of thoughts. 
Here the doctrines in contention were represented 

1 “ 151G eo scilicet tempore, quum Lutheri nomen in nostris regionibus inau- 
ditum adbuc erat . . . doctrinam Christi non a Luthero, sed ex yerbo I) 
didici ” (Zicinglii Oj)., Tur., vol. i., 273). 
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by three correlative ideas: the Real Presence of 
the Lord Jesus Christ in the sacramental elements, 
the transubstantiation of these elements, and their 
essentially sacrificial character. Priest, sacrifice, 
altar, were the central pivots around which well-nigh 
everything turned in the English Reformation. The 
ideas which are represented by these words produced 
some of the most thrilling scenes ever recorded 
in history. They summoned conferences. They 
agitated parliaments. They threw royal courts into 
chaos. They gave the holy and the brave to the 
dungeon and the scaffold. They burnt all the re¬ 
formers. They shifted the centre of gravity from 
Calvary to ceremonialism; and in this, and through 
this, the moral equilibrium of truth and of love 
fell to self and to falsehood. These doctrines are 
totalised in sacerdotalism; and we have now to see 
that sacerdotalism was, at the Reformation, dis¬ 
carded by the nation and disowned by the Church. 
The evidence which will be submitted is connected 
with the Ordinal, with the office for the ad¬ 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper, and with the 
Articles. 

1 . The ordinal, as it is in our present Book of 
Common Prayer, is the outcome of revisions to which 
that compendium of Scripture and of sanctified adora¬ 
tion and order was authoritatively subjected in 1549 , 
1552 , 1559 , 1604 , and by Convocation in 1661 . Before 
1549 ordinations were conducted in accordance with 
the Pontificals of Sarum, Winchester, Bangor, and 
Exeter. In each of these ordinals the bishop delivered 
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to each ordinand a chalice with (unconsecrated) wine 
and water, and a paten with (unconsecrated) bread. 
Synchronous with the delivery of the vessels which 
constitute the form of the (so-called) sacrament, he 
used the words, “ Receive power to offer sacrifice to 
God, and to celebrate masses, as well for the living as 
for the dead, in the name of the Lord.” 1 This cere¬ 
mony constituted ordination. The priests were then 
described as ordinati. Before this they were ordinandi. 
They were also termed co-consecrators of the Mass 
with the bishop. They co-operated with him in 
sacramental propitiation, which would be sacrilege if 
they were not empowered to do so. The Sacrifice of 
the Mass is a lengthy ceremonial. At its close the 
newly-ordained priests again kneel singly before the 
bishop, and he, laying both his hands on each, says: 
“ Receive the Holy Ghost: whose sins thou dost 
forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost 
retain, they are retained.” The words were not part 
of the Ordination Service. They empowered the 
priest for work other than propitiation. They com¬ 
missioned him to hear confession and to bestow 
or withhold absolution. Such was the ordinal in 
England up to 1549 - 50 . 

On January 31 st, 1550 (N.S.), by Act of Par¬ 
liament, the King was empowered to appoint six 
prelates, and six other men of this realm, learned 
in God’s law, to prepare an ordinal; and whatever 


‘ “ Accipe potestatem offerre sacrificium Deo, missasque celebrare, tain pro 
vivis quatn pro defunctis. In nomine Domini. Amen ” (Anglican Ordinations , 
Estcourt, p. 270). 
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should he “ devised for that purpose by the most 
uumber of them, and set forth under the Great 
Seal of England, before the 1st day of April, 
should be lawfully exercised and used, and none 
other. 1 The Order of Council appointing the Com¬ 
missioners was made February 2nd. The book was 
brought to the Council February 28th, 1550 (N.S.). 
By that book, then revised, the ordaining act was the 
imposition of the bishop’s hands, with those of the 
priest , and the synchronous utterance by the bishop 
over the ordinand of the words, used in the post-ordi¬ 
nation service of the Roman Pontifical, “ Receive 
the Holy Ghost,” etc., with the addition of the 
following : “ And be thou a faithful dispenser of the 
word of God and of His holy sacraments. In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” Then the revised ordinal proceeds : “ The 
bishop shall deliver to every one of them the Bible in 
the one hand, and the chalice or cup with the bread 
in the other hand, and say, ‘ Take thou authority 
to preach the word of God and to minister the holy 
sacraments in this congregation.’ ” 2 

The alterations thus authorised were vital and sug¬ 
gestive. They concern (a) those who ordain. The 
Fourth Council of Carthage made the ordination of 
presbyters the joint act of the bishop and presbytery. 3 
The Roman Pontificals, by making the act of ordina- 

1 Stat.. Ed tv. VI., 3, 4, e. 12 ; Ecclcs. II., Collier, p. 365. 

2 Vide Liturgies of Edward VI., p. 179; Estconrt's Angl. Ord., p. 269. 

3 “ Presbyter cum ordinatur. episcopo cum benedicente et manum super caput 
ejus tenentc, etiam omnes presbyteri qui prtesentes sunt, man us suas juxta 
manum episeopi super caput illius teneant” (Morinus de Sac. Ord., p. 211). 

32 
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tion consist in the delivery of the chalice and the 
paten to the bishop, confined ordination to him alone. 
The revised Anglican Ordinal, by making the presby¬ 
ters co-operate with the bishop in manual imposition, 
brought back the ordinal, in this respect, to ancient 
prescription. The alterations further affected ( b) the 
introduction of some words and the exclusion of 
others. The Saviour’s utterances on the Easter Day 
—used, it will be borne in mind, not as the words by 
which orders were conferred in the Roman Pontifical, 
hut long after the completion of the Ordination Service 
—were now made the words by which the “ office of 
priest ” was conferred, to which were added the words 
above given. But the words, “ Receive power to offer 
sacrifice to God, and to celebrate mass, as well for the 
living as the dead. In the name of the Lord,” were 
struck out. 1 The alteration still further (c) intro¬ 
duced a very significant rite: “ The bishop shall 
deliver to every one of them the Bible in the one hand, 
and the chalice or cup with the bread in the other 
hand, and say, ‘ Take thou authority to preach the 
word of God and to minister the holy sacraments in 
this congregation.’” It will thus he seen that the 
revised ordinal excluded propitiation from the priest’s 
office, and inserted preaching. This latter is empha¬ 
sized in a dual way : first, by the introduction and 
addition of the words, “ and be thou a faithful dis¬ 
penser of the word of God and of His sacraments 
secondly, by the delivery of the Bible to the ordinand. 
“ The continual sacrifice was taken away, by removing 

1 Vide Liturgies of Edward VI., ut supra, and p. 250. 
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everything that expressed the power of sacrifice, and 
substituting instead thereof the simple duty of teach¬ 
ing and administering sacraments.” 1 In 1552 a still 
further charge was ordered. The ordaining act and 
its accompanying words were allowed to stand, but 
the delivery of the chalice and the paten was discon¬ 
tinued. The delivery of the Bible alone was pre¬ 
served . 2 That rite remains to the present day r . 
together with the accompanying words and a few 
verbal alterations—viz., “ In the congregation where 
thou slialt be lawfully appointed thereto,” and the 
insertion of the word “ kneeliug ” as the posture of 
the ordiuand when lie receives the Bible from the 
bishop. These verbal alterations were made in 1GG1. 3 
This comparison of the ordinal before, during, and 
after the Reformation shows “ that everything that 
expresses sacrifice or sacerdotal functions is ex¬ 
punged.” “ The change of 1549 preserved the out¬ 
ward sign, but altered the words which gave it 
expression; the progress of reform in 1552 swept 
away the sign also.” 4 

2. “ The Order of the Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper or Holy Communion ” illustrates the same 
contention, and in various ways. This would be 
made plain to ordinary intelligence by the presen¬ 
tation of the Sarum Missal, which was the eucha- 
ristic office in use in the mediaeval English Church, 
by the side of the Communion Service, as revised 

1 Estcourt, p. 2f>8. 

2 Vide Liturgies of Edward VI.. pp. 170, 340. 

3 Vide Jilaeh Letter Prayer Pooh. 

4 Vide Estcourt's Anglican Ordinations, pp. 271-2. 
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for the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. (1550), 
and still more by the side of that of 1552. 1 Al¬ 
though this comparison cannot be presented here, 
still such facts as bear upon the expiatory value of 
the eucharist and the sacrificial functions of the 
priest may be submitted. It will be seen that 
before the Reformation both doctrines obtained. 
After the Reformation they were excluded. This 
conviction is produced, even though, for the sake of 
brevity, inquiry be here restricted to the difference 
which is represented in these two periods by the 
name of the office, the place of its performance, its 
nature, and range. Before 1549 the office was 
entitled “The Ordinarium Missae.” 2 In 1549 this 
was altered to “ The Supper of the Lord and the 
Holy Communion, commonly called the Mass.” 3 
In the preceding year, 1548, a remarkable docu¬ 
ment was published by royal authority. It w r as 
designated, “The Order of the Communion.” This 
was an instalment of reform in three important 
particulars. It was, first, a form of communion in 
the English language, in contradistinction to the 
use of Latin ; it, secondly, l’estored the cup to 
the laity, which had hitherto been withheld; and, 

1 This has been done by the Rev. Canon Estcourt, M.A., F.S.A., who began 
(1845) as curate of Cirencester. He was a Tractarian who joined the Church of 
Rome. His work Anglican Ordinations Discussed, is able and admonitory. In 
it he gives the Mass before the Reformation, and the Communion Service in 
1549, and, in some particulars, in 1552, 1559,1G04, and 1GG2. [Since the above 
was in type, a pamphlet, comparing in double columns, the Canon of the Mass 
(Sarum), and the First Prayer Book, Ed. VI., has appeared, from the pen.of a 
learned lawyer, Mr. J. T. Tomlinson. It is fuller than Estcourt, and its price, 
4d., brings it within reach of all.] 

2 Vide Maskell’s Anc. Lit . Ch. Eng. 3 Vide Lit. Ed. VI.. p. 7G (Parker Soc.). 
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third]}', it described the service by a term which 
was scriptural, and which had deep theological 
significance—viz., “ Communion.” This “ Order 
of the Communion ” was provisional. 1 It gave 
place to the larger work which is represented by 
the Prayer Book of the next year, 1549. The 
alteration in the fuller title of the office is remark¬ 
able. It brought back the scriptural name of the 
feast, “ the Supper of the Lord.” 2 It continued 
the name which w r as first given to it in the pro¬ 
visional publication of the preceding year. That 
name, “ Communion,” revived the social aspect of 
the spiritual banquet, ■which was excluded by the 
prevalence of the idea of propitiation. These w'ords, 
! ‘ commonly called the Mass,” were struck out in 
1552. Their exclusion from the title indicated, as 
early as it could well be indicated, the authoritative 
rejection from the reformed Communion Service of 
the ideas which were represented by the name by 
which the pre-Beformation office was known. 

This return to ancient truth, as revealed by G-od 
in His Holy Word, is also exhibited in connection 

1 “ Our High Court of Parliament enacted . . . that the most blesse 1 
sacrament of the body and blood of our Saviour Christ should from thence¬ 
forth be commonly delivered and ministered unto all persons within our realm 
of England and Ireland, and other our dominions, under both kinds—that is to 
say, of bread and wine ” ( Vide The Proclamation of Edward VI., ibid., p. 1). 
The Order of Communion was printed March 8th, 1548, and it was authorised 
by the King’s Proclamation, whieh was issued with it. 

2 KvpidKov deinvov (paydv (1 Cor. xi. 21). “ It appears'to have been the custom 
in this early period for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper to have followed 
(after the example of the first institution), and not to have preceded (Chrysost.) 
the agape (Jude 12), or love feast” (Ellicott, in loo.), The Lord’s Supper is 
one name of the Sacrament. It oeeurs three times in the Church Cateehism, 
and it is also found in Art. XXVIII. 
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with the place at which or upon which propitiation 
is made. If the Reformers excluded from the office 
which we are now examining the idea of expiation, 
and yet allowed the “ altar” to have ceremonial pre¬ 
eminence, w*e should conclude, either that they did 
not discern the connection there is between expia¬ 
tion and the place at which it is effected, or, if 
they did discern it, they omitted to bring the 
place into harmony with the principle which they 
recognised. Such an omission ought not to surprise 
us, if we remember all the circumstances of the age 
and of its reforming leaders. There are very few 
actions which produce only the results at which 
their agents aimed. There are probably fewer 
men who are enabled to discern either the order 
in which these results are manifested or their 
numerical strength. In the case before us, the 
exclusion of the idea of propitiation from the 
Communion Service was gradually effected. The 
exclusion of the term “ altar ” was so likewise. 
In the medieval missal of the unreformed Church, 
the Sarum Use, that word occurs as the normal 
designation of the place at which the sacrifice was 
offered. “ The priest approaches the altar-step and 
says the Confession.” “ After the offertory, the 
deacon presents the chalice, with the paten and 
the host, to the priest, kissing his hand each 
time; and the priest, taking the chalice, places it 
in the middle of the altar,’' etc. “ The priest 
goes to the right-hand corner of the altar “and 
standing before the altar,” he prays. “ Then standing 
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erect, lie kisses the altar," and “turning again towards 
the altar, says the secret prayer.” In the Canon 
of the Mass he prays on behalf of those who are 
described as “partaking of the altar." 1 

In the revision of 1549 four rubrics were intro¬ 
duced. They preceded the office; and one of these, 
which referred to the vestments of the priest, corre¬ 
sponded to a similar rubric in the Sarum Missal. 
The three rubrics then introduced are practically 
the three first rubrics of our present office. In 
two of these the term “altar” is not used where 
it might have been, and the term “ Lord’s Table” 
is used where it might not have been. The curate 
is to “ advertise ” an “ open and notorious evil 
liver ” “ not to presume to the Lord’s Table.” And 
if he perceive “malice and hatred to reign” between 
others, he is not to suffer “ them to be partakers 
of the Lord’s Table.” 2 But at the nest revision, 
1552, our present fourth rubric was introduced. 
In it “ the table ” is named, its covering “ at the 
Communion time,” and its place in the church or 
in the chancel. And whereas, in 1549, the officiant 
and his place are indicated as “ the priest standing 
humbly afore the midst of the altar," in 1552 
the direction was “ the priest standing at the 
north side of the table." 3 In 1549, before the Prayer 
“ for the whole state of Christ’s Church,” the 
priest was directed to “ turn him to the altar.” 
In 1552 this direction disappeared. 4 In 1549 the 

1 Vide Estcourt, pp. 293, 298-300. 3 Ibid ., pp. 77, 263. 

2 Vide Liturgies of Edward VI.. p. 76. 4 Ibid., pp. 87, 270. 
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minister is directed to “ take so muck bread and 
wine as shall suffice,” and to lay the bread upon 
the corporals or else in the paten, and to put to 
the wine “ a little pure and clean water, setting 
both the bread and wine upon the altar.” This 
order fell into disuetude between 1552 and 1662. 
But the present rubric has a most interesting and 
important bearing upon the sacerdotal contention. 
The two rubrics before the Prayer for the Church 
Militant here in earth, are clearly reproduced from 
the Scotch Liturgy. The first relates to the 
gathering and the humble presentation of the 
offertory, which is to be placed upon “ the holy 
table.” The second has to do with the Com¬ 
munion. It takes the place of the direction given 
in 1549 as to the laying of the bread upon “ the 
corporals or paten,” and as to the mixed chalice— 
a direction which seems to have dropped out of 
the office for over a hundred years. This rubric— 
“ and when there is a Communion the priest shall 
then [offer up and] place upon the table so much 
bread and wine as he shall think sufficient ”—is 
transcribed from the Scottish Liturgy of 1637. 
This Scottish Prayer Book was prepared by Laud 
and Wren. It is in accordance with the written 
alterations and suggestions entered by Cousin, and 
his secretary Sancroft, in the editions of 1619, 
1634, and 1636. Many of Laud’s suggestions, 
inserted in the Scottish Liturgy, were accepted by 
our Convocation. But there was one which Sancroft 
endeavoured to introduce, which is now in the 
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Scottish Liturgy, 1 but which never obtained in 
any of our revisions. It is represented by the 
words within brackets above. These words the 
Church of England declined to adopt. If this 
refusal is to be regarded, it seems to carry with 
it the denial to the elements of the properties of 
a sacrificial oblation; and the reader will bear in 
mind that the bread and wine were to be placed 
upon the table. In 1549 the words of institution 
are “to be said ” by the priest, “turning still to 
the altar.” In I6G2 the rubric before the Prayer 
of Consecration was inserted ; and although recent 
appeals to law have legalised the adoption of the 
Eastward Position, they have also emphasized the 
exhibition of the manual acts. Where the corre¬ 
sponding rubric of 1549 reads “ altar,” we now, 
since 1662, read “ table.” In 1548 the prayer, “ in 
the name of the communicants,” known as the 
Prayer of Humble Access, “ We do not presume,” 
etc., one of the most beautiful supplications in 
our langiiage, was composed for the brief and 
provisional “ Order of Communion.” In that 
service the preceding rubric ran thus : “ Then 
shall the priest kneel down, and say in the name 
of all them that shall receive the Communion the 
prayer following.” In 1549 the place at which 
the priest was to kneel appears. He is to turn 
“ him to God’s Board ”—a direction which was 
continued in the Prayer Book of 1552; but at the 

1 And the presbyter shall then offer up, and place the bread and wine,’’ etc. 
( Vide the Communion Office in the Scottish Episcopal Church ; and Procter, 
351 ».). 
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last revision this phrase was erased in favour of 
that which was so generally adopted, and which 
we have now in this rubric and elsewhere in the 
office—viz., “ The Lord’s Table.” 1 

Our inquiry, then, with respect to the use of the 
word “altar,” as indicating the mind of the Church 
before the Reformation, shows us that in every 
instance where it was necessary to name the object 
the word was used. Our inquiry further shows that 
it was in three instances so designated, even in the 
first Prayer Book of 1549 : (a) as defining the position 
of the priest; (b) the place on which the elements 
were to be laid ; and (c) to which the minister was 
to turn when rehearsing the words of institution. 
Our inquiry further shows that as early as 1549 the 
ideas which are represented by “ God’s Board” were 
influential, operative, and recognised; and by 1552 
the word “ altar ” was expunged from every rubric 
in which before and during 1549 it occurred. The 
“ Lord’s Table ” took its place. Altar disappeared 
from the English Book of Common Prayer. 

Nor is this all. The King’s letter, addressed to 
Ridley, Bishop of London, required the removal of 
the altars from the churches. The letter appears as 
an Order in Council, and is dated November 24th, 
1550, “ given under our signet, at our place of 
Westminster, iv. year of our reign.” 2 This order 
was sustained by “ six reasons,” setting forth, on 
the authority of Holy Scripture, why altars should 

1 Vide Black Letter Prayer Book. 

8 Vide Works of Pulley, p. 507 (Parker Soc. Ed.). 
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be taken away . 1 It would be strange had they been 
allowed to remain, without any such action on the 
part of the authorities. That action was modified; 
and later on, in the days of Elizabeth, it was sus¬ 
pended. But with the largest allowance for the 
influence of the spirit that shrinks, betimes, from 
the consequences of its own action, the review of 
the question before us, so far as it is represented 
by this one word “ altar,” shows conclusively that 
the altar, as the place of sacramental propitiation 
and of sacerdotal function, first disappeared from the 
consciousness of the Church, then was erased from 
the official language of the Church, and at length 
was removed from the structures of the Church. 

But we have now, and finally, to ask what is 
the nature of the sacrifice in the Lord’s Supper ? 
This crucial inquiry will receive its response by pur¬ 
suing the same line of investigation as that along 
which we have been travelling. We shall learn the 
nature of the sacrifice offered in the eixcharist in 
the Church of England before the Reformation by 
appealing to her authorised and accepted service 
book, the Sarum Missal. We shall learn the mind 
of the Church after the Reformation respecting the 
same by appealing to the various Prayer Book revi¬ 
sions, not omitting a reference to the Articles. In 
the pre-Reformation Missal, when the priest placed 
the chalice “ in the middle of the altar,” he offered 
“the sacrifice to the Lord, saying this prayer, ‘ Re¬ 
ceive, 0 Holy Trinity, this oblation which I, un- 

ll’wA*.? of Ridley , The King's Proclamation, pp. 310-20, 322-3. 
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worthy sinner, offei\ in honour of Thee and of 
blessed Mary and all Thy saints, for my sins and 
offences, and for the salvation of the living, and 
rest of all the faithful departed.’ ” He further, in 
a low voice, entreated the people to pray that the 
sacrifice might be accepted; to which “ the clerks 
answer privately, ‘ May the Lord deign to accept 
this sacrifice of praise at thy hands for our sins 
and offences.’ ” The blessed Virgin Mary and all 
the saints are represented as interceding with Gfod 
that the oblation may be profitable. The language 
employed expresses propitiation. 1 There is not a 
word of this preserved either in the provisional Order 
of Communion of 1548, or in the First Prayer of 
Edward VI. in 1549. This, however, is preliminary. 
We come now to the Canon of the Mass. 

The opening prayer beseeches Cod “ to accept 
and bless these gifts, these offerings, these holy un¬ 
defiled sacrifices.” 2 In 1549 these words were struck 
out, and the following were introduced: “ We 
humbly beseech Thee most mercifully to receive 
these our prayers, which we offer unto Thy Divine 
Majesty.” 3 In the Sarum Missal, before 1549, 
and subsequently to the words quoted above, the 
Canon ran thus : “ Remember, 0 Lord, ... all 
here present, . . . for whom we offer to Thee, 
or who offer unto Thee, this sacrifice of praise, 
for themselves and all that belong to them, for 
the redemption of their souls, for the hope of their 

1 Vide Estcourt, pp. 298-301. 2 Ibid., p. 303. 

3 Vide Liturgies of Edward VI., p. 87. 
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salvation and safety .” 1 In 1549 this sacrificial 
and propitiatory declaration was cancelled, and the 
following sentence took its place: “We com¬ 
mend unto Thy merciful goodness this congregation 
which is here assembled in Thy name, to cele¬ 
brate the commemoration of the most glorious 
death of Thy Son .” 2 In 1552 the whole prayer 
was still further revised and rearranged. It then 
read, as it does to-day : “ And to all Thy people 
give Thy heavenly grace, and especially to this 
congregation here present, that with meek heart 
and due reverence they may hear and receive 
Thy holy word, truly serving Thee in holiness and 
righteousness all the days of their life .” 3 In the 
Sarum service there followed the mention of the 
saints, and the invocation of their prayers, begin¬ 
ning with : “ The glorious Mary, ever virgin, Mother 
of our God and Lord Jesus Christ,” and enume¬ 
rating the apostles, etc., etc . 4 In 1549 the saints 
are still named, but the petition which invoked 
their prayers is erased; God is praised for the grace 
which He bestowed upon them, and His aid is 
sought to enable men to follow their good examine . 5 

In the Sarum Missal, in the same connection, 
God is besought “ favourably to accept this obla¬ 
tion of our service, as also of all Thy family .” 0 In 
1549 this was erased. There was then introduced 
what, it is hardly an exaggeration to say, is the 

1 Vide Estcourt, p. 304. 4 Vide Estcourt, p. 304. 

- Vide Liturgies of Ed ma id VI.. p. 88. 5 Vide Liturgies of Edward VI.. p. 88. 

* Ibid., p. 271. 6 Vide Estcourt, p. 305. 
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most complete statement which the Anglican Li¬ 
turgy contains of the fulness, efficacy, and finality 
of the atonement of Christ: “0 God, heavenly 
Father, which of Thy tender mercy didst give 
Thine only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death upon 
the cross for our redemption, who made there 
(by His one oblation once offered) a full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction 
for the sins of the whole world.” 1 Then here fol¬ 
lowed the “invocation,” which has been already 
referred to, and which, it is as curious as it is in¬ 
teresting to note, shows that the invocation of 1549 
is more in touch with that of the Eastern liturgies 
than is that of the Sarum Use. It was, however, 
struck out in 1552. 2 In the Sarum Missal, after 
the invocation and the consecration, the officiant 
thus proceeds: “ Wherefore, O Lord, we Thy ser¬ 
vants, and likewise Thy holy people, do offer to 
Thy excellent Majesty, of Thy gifts and bounties, 
a pure victim, a holy victim, an immaculate victim, 
the bread of eternal life, and the chalice of ever¬ 
lasting salvation, in remembrance, . . . and accept 
them, ... a holy sacrifice, an immaculate victim. 
We humbly beseech Thee . . . command these to 
be carried by the hands of Thy holy angel to Thine 
altar on high, . . . that whosoever of us shall by 
this partaking of the altar receive the most holy 
body and blood of Thy Son, may be fulfilled with 
all heavenly benediction and grace.” 3 Then there 

1 Vide Liturgies cf Edward Tp. 88. 2 Ibid., pp. 88. 267,281. 

3 Vide Estcourt, pp. 307-9. 
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followed a supplication on behalf of the dead, who 
were named. In this passage we have the sacri¬ 
ficial character of the elements, a prayer for their 
conveyance by angelic hands to God’s heavenly 
altar, their trausubstantiatiou, and its effects upon 
the recipient. In 1540 some marked changes were 
made. “ We, Thy humble servants, do celebrate 
and make here before Thy Divine Majesty, with 
these Thy holy gifts, the memorial which Thy Son 
hath willed us to make, . . . entirely desiring 
Thy fatherly goodness mercifully to accept this our 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving,” followed by 
the rest of the first post-Commuuion prayer so 
familiar to us, and which contains the New Testa¬ 
ment doctrine of the sacrificial character of the 
believer’s life. God is humbly besought to com¬ 
mand “ these our prayers and supplications, by the 
ministry of Thy holy angels to be brought into Thy 
most holy tabernacle,” that “ whosoever shall be 
partakers of this Holy Communion may worthily 
receive the most precious body and blood of Tliy 
Son Jesus Christ, and be fulfilled with Thy grace 
and heavenly benediction.” Then followed the 
prayers for the dead. The changes introduced in 
1549 were incomplete, though progressive. They 
are these: (1) The holy gifts, the elements, are de¬ 
scribed, not as a victim or as a sacrifice which was 
to be offered, but as a memorial of Christ’s blessed 
passion and of Christ’s institution ; (2) they are a. 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, as is also the 
consecrated life of the believer; (3) the suppli- 
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cation is that the prayers and not, as in the 
pre-Reformation service, the elements, may be borne 
by angels before God; (4) worthy reception is in¬ 
troduced, but language which might be regarded as 
recognising transubstantiation is still used; and (5) 
prayers for the dead are included. 1 In 1552 all 
reference to the ministry of angels was struck out. 
The petition given above was amended by removing 
the words which savoured of transubstantiation; so 
that it read, as it has ever since read, “ humbly 
beseeching Thee that all we which be partakers of 
this Holy Communion may be fulfilled with Thy 
grace and heavenly benediction.” 2 And prayers for 
the dead were excluded, the result being the first 
post-Communion prayer (the last sentence being 
taken from the preceding part of the service), and 
which is regarded as a compendium of the Christian 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, of the believer’s 
service, of the Saviour’s fulness. 

Again, the Sarum Missal directed the priest with 
the sub-deacon to recite the Agnus Dei thrice ; and 
this done, the priest was to say : “ May this sacred 
commixtion of the body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be to me and all who receive it salvation 
of soul and body, and a wholesome preparation for 
deserving and obtaining life eternal.” After this 
there follows a prayer which asserts the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, and “thereby” remission of sins. 

The priest soon after inclines himself to the host, 
saying, “ I adore Thee, I glorify Thee,” etc. And 

1 Vide Liturgies of Edward I r /., p. 89. 2 Ibid., 280. 
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before and after bis reception prayers are offered, 
which assert that propitiation is effected by the 
sacrament. 1 There is nothing in the Prayer Book 
of 1549 corresponding to this. True, in that book 
we find the following to be said by the priest: 
“ Christ our Paschal Lamb is offered up for us once 
for all, when He bare our sins on His body on the 
cross : for He is the very Lamb of God, that taketli 
away the sins of the world: wherefore let us keep 
a joyful and holy feast to the Lord.” But here is 
decided progress. The finality of the atonement of 
Christ is asserted. The joyousness of the feast is 
expressed. No doubt the “ clerks were directed in 
the Communion time to sing ” the Agnus Dei, and 
to read some sentences of Holy Scripture. These 
directions were cancelled in 1552. They have never 
since been restored. In 1549 we find in the Prayer 
of Humble Access the petition, “ Grant rrs therefore 
(gracious Lord) so to eat the flesh of Thy dear Son 
Jesus Christ, and to drink His blood, in these holy 
mysteries; ” but these latter four words were erased 
in 1552. 2 The words of administration, as they were 
and as they are, illustrate the difference in the doc¬ 
trine of the Church before, during, and after the 
Reformation. The Sarum Missal had as the words of 
administration : “ The body of our Lord Jesus Christ 
preserve thy body and thy soul unto everlasting 
life.” In 1549 the Prayer Book had these words : 
“ The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was 
given for thee,” etc.; and, “ The blood of our Lord 

1 Vide Estcourt, pp. 311-3. 2 Vide Liturgies of Edward VI.. pp. 92, 279, 
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Jesus Christ, which ivas shed for thee.” The 
difference is significant. It indicates that the 
atonement is past. In 1552 those words were 
erased in favour of these: “Take and eat this in 
remembrance that Christ died for thee,” etc.; and,. 
“Drink this in remembrance,” etc. In 1559 both 
sentences were united, and “by the union of both 
God’s part and man’s part in the ordinance—the 
reality of God’s gift and the need of man’s con¬ 
scious reception of it through faith—have been 
brought out in perfect clearness and harmony.” 1 

3. With a single reference to the Articles, our in¬ 
quiry must be closed. In the year 1215 the Roman 
Church, in the Fourth Lateran Council, first decreed 
the doctrine of transnbstantiation. The Romish 
priesthood, on the basis of that doctrine, offered in 
the mass propitiatory sacrifices for the living and 
for the dead. For three centuries after the Lateran 
Council this doctrine was but a pious opinion. It 
did not receive the sanction of the Church in 
Council. In the absence of this the doctrine could 
not be reckoned among the official and authorised 
expressions of the Papal system. But this sanction 
it received from the Tridentine Council in 1562, and 
“ its decree as to the eucharistic sacrifice was both 
approved by the Pope, and also made an article in 
the new Roman Creed,” in 1564. In 1552 the 
Forty-two Articles of Religion were agreed upon. 
These were published by Edward YI. in 1553. 
They remained, owing to the King’s demise, in 

1 Vide Teacher's Prayer Booh (Bish< p Barry), p. 144 h. 
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abeyance. 1 The thirtieth of these Articles declared 
“the sacrifices of masses” to be “forged fables 
and pernicious impostures.” 2 The Articles were 
republished ten years later, in 1562. They were 
reduced to Thirty-nine. This article then received a 
very emphatic and even awful addition. The word 
“ blasphemous ” was deliberately and authoritatively 
introduced before “ fables ; ” and with this and other 
alterations iu other articles they were published in 
English and in Latin in 1572. But why was 
“blasphemous” inserted? It was the authoritative 
answer of the Iteformed Church to the unscriptural 
decree of the Council of Trent, passed ten years 
before. It is the official and unreserved exclusion 
of the doctrines involved in the modern sacerdotal 
claim from the theological definitions of the Anglican 
Church. That claim demands propitiation as effected 
by the sacrament. It further demands a sacrificing 
priest. The Church of England before the Befor- 
mation admitted the doctrine, and recognised the 
hieratical functions of the official. But careful and 
candid examination of the ordinal, as well as of the 
office for the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
shows that propitiation has now no place in the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The tepevs has 
now no place amongst her ministers. 

1 Vide History of Articles, Hardwick, p. 7(3; Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, Bishop H. Browne, p. 6; and Teachers Prayer Pooh, Bishop Barry, 
p. 280 c. 

2 “Unde Missarum sacrificia, quibus vulgo dicebatur, sacerdoteni offerre 
Christum in remissionem poenae aut culpse pro vivis et dcfuuctis, figmenta 
sunt, et pernieiosie impostune ’* (Art. XXX., 1553). But in 1563 the last line 
reads : ** Blasphcma tigmenta sunt,” etc. ( Vide Hardwick, pp. 316-7). 
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The nature of the sacerdotal claim has now been 
stated in the language of its most influential and 
experienced expositors. The support which has been 
sought for it from the “principle of dependence” 
has been shown to be weak, irrelevant, and, in the 
points for which the principle was cited, wide of the 
mark. The announcement which was made by our 
Lord to His followers, on the evening of the first 
Easter Day, has been confidently and constantly de¬ 
scribed as the Apostolic Ordinal. Upon this unproved 
and even unhistorical hypothesis a world of sacer¬ 
dotalism has been erected. The hypothesis has been 
examined; and whether we regard the circumstances 
under which mu' Lord’s words were uttered, or the 
persons who were present, or those who were absent, 
or the nature of the mission, or the powers then con¬ 
ferred, or their connection with an earlier promise, or 
the perpetual abeyance in which the apostles allowed 
the sacerdotal prerogatives to lie, the conclusion 
which the investigation indicates and establishes is 
that these words are not “ the Apostolic Ordinal; ” and 
consequently all the claims which are urged on foot 
of their being so are unfounded, even though we 
omitted the damage which these claims sustain from 
the failure of the principle of transmission, individual, 
charismatic, and official, of Apostolic Succession. 
They are further discredited by the sufficiency of the 
atonement of our Lord aud Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
by His Heavenly High Priesthood. They are con¬ 
demned by the inspired argument of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; they are unknown to the fathers of the 
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earliest Christian centuries. True, they made their 
presence felt, and influentially felt, from the time of 
Cyprian, and both priest and propitiation had a long 
reign. They have ever ruled in darkness; and it may 
be doubted whether sacerdotalism, by asserting its 
awful prerogatives, as a personal possession, is not a 
terrible form of selfishness, even though there are, and 
there are now, conspicuous exceptions to this too pre¬ 
vailing rule. The principle prevailed, however, for long 
in the Church of England. From that Church we 
have seen that it was gradually, progressively, autho¬ 
ritatively, and deliberately excluded. 

Thus, reviewing all the evidence which has been 
submitted, examining again the writings of Holy 
Scripture, and the later literature of the sub-apostolic 
period, represented by the works of the anonymous 
Didache, of Clement of Rome, of Ignatius, of Poty- 
carp, of Irenfeus, of Tertullian, and, earlier still, of 
Justin Martyr, we are unable to find auy warrant for 
the presence, in the Christian scheme, of sacramental 
propitiation, or of a sacrificing priest. Both obtained 
in that economy, which was elementary and pro¬ 
visional, and which was described by an inspired 
writer as being “ ready to vanish away.” 

As we reflect upon these words, we find ourselves 
walking amid the ruins of God’s most holy house, 
and from which He departed, consigning it to 
man, and thereby to desolation and to doom. Its 
corridors are defiled, its columns are shattered, its 
roof is open to the light of the stars that looked down 
upon the departing Israelites. Its veil is rent, and 
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rent for ever and for ever. We wonder at the ways 
of God. We hear words which come from His throne. 
“ God, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by His Son, 
whom He hath appointed heir of all things, by whom 
also He made the worlds; who, being the brightness 
of His glory, and the express image of His person, 
and upholding all things by the word of His power, 
when He had by Himself purged our sins, sat down on 
the right hand of the Majesty on high.” 1 We medi¬ 
tate upon these high words. As we ponder them 
in our sinful souls, the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, 
glorifies the perfect propitiation and the heavenly 
priest by connecting His perfect work with our im¬ 
perfect faith. We wonder still, and other words are 
given irs : “ Having boldness to enter into the holiest 
by the blood of Jesus.” 2 This announcement is full 
and is final. It is bracing. It is consolatory. We 
must tell it out to all, and all must tell it out. As 
we reflect still further upon the evangel which burst 
upon the world through the rent veil, one imperative 
enouncement is the undertone of the message. It 
is published by apostles, prophets, teachers. It 
is reiterated by bishops, presbyters, and deacons. 
Martyrs in their flaming shrouds have died to vindi¬ 
cate it, and it is heard anew in Christendom to-day 
from the strong lips of him whose simple life taught 
many lessons he never dreamt of teaching: “The 
Kingdom of Christ has no sacerdotal system.” 

1 Heb. i. 1-3. 2 Heb. x. 19. 3 Bishop Lightfoot. 
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Messianic Prophecy the Incentive and Authority for the 
Election of St. Matthias. 

oet, Acts i. 21. emphatic. This conclusion is drawn by the Apostle from 
the language of the Psalms (lxix. 25, cix. 8). With the single exception of 
Psalm xxii., there is no psalm so frequently cited as applicable to the Redeemer 
•as is the sixty-ninth. There are four quotations from it, in addition to this 
in the Acts, in the New Testament (St. John ii. 17, xv. 25, xix. 28, 29, compared 
with St. Matt, xxvii. 34 : Rom. xv. 3). Of these that in John xv. 25 is of the first 
order in importance. It is the application of the psalm by Christ to Himself, 
■and it is certain the Apostles heard, and it is extremely probable they remem¬ 
bered that application. To that psalm as well as to the hundred and ninth, 
St. Peter refers when he shows the assembled company the necessity there was 
for •• this scripture ” being fulfilled. It is one of a long series of citations from 
the Old Testament which show that Messianic or apostolic experience was that 
at which the prediction aimed and by which it would be exhausted. The pre¬ 
diction was the utterance of the Holy Ghost (Acts i. 16), and it expressed the 
Divine Mind on two facts : one, the desolation of the traitor’s dwelling; 
the other, the succession to the traitor’s office (Psalm cix. 8). The first part of 
the prediction had been fulfilled. Remorse, despair, all that flashes upon us 
from the woeful words, “ I have sinned in that I have betrayed the innocent 
blood,” fulfilled the purpose at which the prediction aimed. The second part 
of the prediction must also be realised. Rut this required the intervention of 
others. *• His bishopric let another take.” To the fulfilment of this it was 
morally necessary the assembly should proceed. Apostolic action became 
imperative because its object was predictive : “ 5ci obv r<2 v avveXOovTWP yjpup 
■avdpCov iv 7r ovtl XP^ VL 9 V ehr>)X0e xal t^ijXdep i<f> 6 Kvpios ’Irjcrous ; ” comp. 
““A pdpes adeX^oi, Zoei TrXrjpuidyjpat ttjp ypafprjv (tclvttjp)” The reader will observe 
the emphatic position of ott in the prediction and in the proposition which led 
up to the fact by which it was exhausted, and whether the causative particle 
be del oiV. or 5l6 Xeyet (Eph. iv. 8), or 'iva 7rXT)pu)drj (St. Matt. i. 22, ii. 15, etc.), or 
yap (Acts ii. 25),, or ch ar irXypuOrj (St. Matt. ii. 23, etc.), the import is the same. 
Connection—designed and indissoluble—is decreed between the prediction and 
its accomplishment. The prophecy points to the history (for the foresight of 
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Scripture see in this connection the significant word used in Gal. iii. 8. TTpoXbovacn 
8£ i] ypafpT}). The history exhatists the prophecy. Both indicate the over-ruling 
mind of God. 

Nor can there be any reasonable doubt upon this important point. As 
certainly as David spake by the Holy Ghost, St. Peter acted by the Holy Ghost. 
It is necessary to emphasise this rudimentary fact. Men assert that St. Peter 
was here precipitate; that the quotation from the Psalter was misapplied, and 
that the silence of Scripture about St. Matthias is suggestive of something like 
independent conclusions having been drawn. Beck (Prof. Theol., Tubingen) has 
spoken clearly upon these points. He says : “It may be asked whether the 
disciples, who have not here as yet the authority of inspiration, did not go too 
far in their application of the Scriptures (ver. 21, f.). They do not remain con¬ 
tent with applying passages of Scripture which (Ps. lxix. 25, cix. 8) treat of 
children of God in general, to the concrete case of Judas, in order to understand 
the perdition of Judas in its scriptural bearings, and to wait in good hope for 
God to supply the loss; they do not wait for this, but draw their independent 
conclusions and inferences for their own action, completing their number, even 
though it be by resorting to the lot, . . . But if the Lord Himself did not fill up 
the vacant place during the forty days of His presence among the disciples, all 
the while having closely in view the services which they were to render as His 
witnesses, and even when He said to the eleven, “Ye shall be My witnesses 
after ye receive the Holy Ghost; ” did not see that there was any occasion to 
say anything whatever of a successor to Judas before they received the Holy 
Spirit, or to add such a successor to their number ; if He had expressly coun¬ 
selled them to wait until the day when the Spirit should be poured out, then all 
the more should they have been able, and have felt it their duty, to wait at least 
till they received the Spirit.” Later on the same writer admonishes us, on the 
strength of the apostolic procedure which he challenges, “ that we are not 
entitled, in reliance upon expressions of Scripture couched in general terms, to- 
forestall the providence of God in special cases and wish to limit it, wish to dig 
the channels as it were for the fulfilment of His word—to determine the means 
by which He is to make good any deficiency which still exists.” 

These strictures represent two leading ideas : first, apostolic misapplication 
of Scripture ; secondly, apostolic action, independent of the Holy Ghost. The 
early part of this note disposes of the first. Both psalms are Messianic, and 
the mind of the Church upon this truth is indicated by the fact that the sixty- 
ninth Psalm was inserted amongst the Proper Psalms for Good Friday at the 
last revision of the Book of Common Prayer. This its liturgical position not 
only aids devotion, but contributes strength to faith, by soliciting the attention 
of the worshipper to the profound sympathy which exists between Davidic 
prophecy and Messianic history. The second idea is stated in apparent 
ignorance of the gift, partial and preparatory, of the Holy Ghost which was 
bestowed upon the Apostles by their Risen Lord, and which is recorded in 
St. John xx. 22. Westcott, following Godet, regards this as the resurrection gift, 
in contrast to the larger afflatus of the ascension. With reference to the 
former he recently observes, “ The characteristic effect of the Paschal gift was 
shown in the new faith by which the disciples were gathered into a living 
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society,” Their action would accordingly be inspired by Ilim who came to 
them, through the ministration of their victorious Lord. l»ut even if we had 
not such assurances as St. John’s Gospel supplies, St. Luke’s history suggests that 
the prophecies of the Psalter were, inter alia , expounded to the disciples by our 
Lord. If so. is it credible that theyshonld be made acquainted with the bearing 
of both these psalms upon His history, and that all reference to what the Holy 
Ghost had predicted respecting the appointment of a successor to the traitor 
should be excluded ? If this is incredible, then the measure of the incredibility 
is that of the improbability which weighs down the rationalistic idea of Beck 
respecting the .precipitancy which he attributes to St. Peter, while he omits 
altogether the essential fact recorded by St.John xx. 22. The official language 
of the Church, expressed in the Collect for St. Matthias’ Day, together with the 
selection of Acts i. 15-2J as the portion of Scripture appointed for the Epistle,” 
indicates with unmistakable clearness the teaching of the Anglican Communion 
upon (</) the choice of St. Matthias, and (b) the scriptural authorisation of the 
apostle^. The Collect runs thus : 0 Almighty God, who into the place of 
the traitor Judas didst choose Thy faithful servant Matthias to be of the number 
of the twelve Apostles.” The Church, in this supplication, guides her children 
respecting the theories which are here referred to. 


The Essentials of Apostolicity. 

The apostolicity of a Church is, according to the text, dependent upon its 
relationship to Christ, as the foundation upon which both apostles and prophets 
built; upon the maintenance of the doctrine which the apostles taught in His 
name ; and upon the executive which Christ instituted, in and by them. It is 
not to be supposed that these were matured at Pentecost, but rather that they 
existed in an inchoate form, the growth of which was under the guidance and 
by the power of the Holy Ghost. In the Acts of the Apostles, we have what 
one writer considers “ the first historical notice that the converts were now 
beginning to consolidate into a society.” Dr. Cunningham ( The Growth of the 
Church , p. 4) sees this in Acts ii. 42: “They continued steadfastly in the 
apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in the breaking of bread, and the prayers.” 
He allows that *■ this lets in a flood of light upon the Apostolic Church,” but 
while allowing this, in the next sentence he disallows one of the essen¬ 
tials of apostolicity. for he says: “‘Church’ it could scarcely yet be properly 
called, for it had little cohesion, no organisation, and no office hearers .” 

The teaching of the opening chapter of the Acts is apparently insignificant 
or irrelevant. The predictions of the Psalter, which aimed at apostolic and 
corporate action, are no less so. The Church is, however, still regarded as 
“apostolic.” The three leading essentials to this great claim are found in the 
passage referred to above, and accordingly 1 do not hesitate to regard it 
as classical and germinant, even though we lose rrj iKKXrjcrtq. from ver. 47. 
The presence of the article four times over, gives this verse an extraordinary 
significance. These three thousand souls were brought into living union with 
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the Lord Jesus Christ. They became members of His Body. He became their 
Head. The initiative was from Him. Life, supernatural, spiritual, everlasting, 
was common to them, to the apostles, to the prophets. All could say, “ Christ is 
our life.” 

But, again, the second note, viz., the expression of that life is also per¬ 
ceptible. It is in the apostles’ doctrine (ry Sidaxy tu>v o.tto<tt6\wv). This 
included (a) St. Peter’s sermon ; ( b ) the authorised Sacraments of initiation and 
of communion; and, then, as expressive of the attitude of the soul towards God, 
(c) worship, probably liturgical, for we have ra?s 7rpoaevxcus. The koivwv'icl 
was the unique manifestation of generosity which characterised the Church of 
A.D. 33. Suicer’s note is clear and thorough. “ Hsec vox, inter alia, significat 
in sacris beneficentiam, eleemosynam, et officia cliaritatis. Ita sumitur ad 
Rom. xv. 26, koivwvLcl v tlvcl TroLyaacdai . communicationem aliquam facere 
sine collationem, id est, conferre aliquid in pauperes: ubi Theodoretus per 
evwoLav explicat ryv Koivuviav .” He quotes Theophylact upon the moral 
significance which is implied by the use of the word Kotvwia in preference 
to the word iXey/iojvvr], whenever kindness is shown to the poor. Bengel 
gives a wider meaning to the word in the text, nor is there any good reason 
for narrowing it. “ Omnium bonorum internorum et externornm, actionum 
et consiliorum.” For the high place assigned in the Christian system to 
tvTToia K<xi Koivuvla, vide Heb. xiii. 16. The apostles’ doctrine, then, in the 
passage in the Acts, may be regarded as objective, subjective, contemplative, 
and active. The authorised executive of the Church is necessarily presup¬ 
posed. It is, moreover, obviously implied by the express association of the 
•‘apostles” with the doctrine. If these three factors constitute apostolicity, 
their appearance in any society gives it a right to the title apostolic, and it can 
hardly be denied that the deliberate exclusion of any one of these by any 
society involves the surrender by that society of the title, and of the spiritual 
blessings which are assuredly implied thereby, if humble obedience to the spirit 
of God be likely to bring blessing. If a Church be built upon Christ, yet if it 
exclude apostolic doctrine, it may be a Church, since any assembly may be so 
called, but it cannot be called an apostolic Church. If it have the same foun¬ 
dation, and happily possess and promnlge apostolic doctrine, but repudiate 
apostolic executive, it is no doubt a Church : but, it is not an apostolic Church. 
Apostolicity in the nineteenth century is neither more nor less than it was in 
the first, due regard being had to the difference between an inchoate and mature 
condition, and to the laws of continuity. Christ is the same yesterday and to-day 
and for ever (Heb. xiii. 8). His doctrine is unchanging and inflexible (Jude 3). 
The executive of His Church, in a fluid state, at first, was of Divine appoint¬ 
ment (1 Cor. xii. 28), and remembering that it was provisional, or itinerating, 
or permanent, apostolicity will be respected when necessity urges the reap¬ 
pearance of such orders as were in apostolic times subordinated to authorized 
official control. (Upon this verse as an image of the Primitive Church, see 
Bishop Pearson, in Acta Aj i. 33 ; ii. 41. It is quoted by Wordsworth.) 

Many who would willingly concede the first and the second ideas as necessary 
to apostolicity, do not hesitate to exclude the third. They regard with im¬ 
patience almost any statement on behalf of apostolic executive, or an apostolic 
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ministry, authorised, scriptural, and historical. They disparage ordination, and 
by very loose talk about a blessed and an encouraging doctrine, “the priest¬ 
hood of believers,” they encourage schism, which is sinful, and not infrequently 
they open the door of opportunity to the wicked, and to the reckless, and to the 
ignorant, by whieli occasion is given to the enemies of God to blaspheme. There 
is a phrase in the Epistle of St. Jude which meets moral disorder of this nature. 
It is translated “ feeding themselves without fear,” and the reference to “ feed¬ 
ing” in Bagsters Bible is to Phil. iii. 10. This, I humbly submit, is an irrelevant 
reference. There is no touch whatever between the original of St. Jude and 
that of St. Paul. The Revised Version is a decided improvement, for d(p6p ws 
iavTovs 7roi{ialpopT€s is rendered *• shepherds that without fear feed themselves.’’ 

It is probable the Revisers, when they decided upon this exact rendering, had 
in their minds the older cognate sentence in one of the most searching chapters 
in the Bible, Ezek. xxxiv. 2 : *• Woe be to the shepherds of Israel that do feed 
themselves.” These words would no doubt be fresh and forceful, when the 
passage in St. Jude came to be dealt with. But the words “ feed themselves” in 
Ezekiel are P6<tkov<tip iavrous, while those in St. Jude are iavrobs noifxalpoPTCs. 

shepherding themselves.” They refer to two very different ideas. Ezekiel 
refers to the self-seeking shepherd. Sr. Jude refers to the self-sliepherding 
sheep. Ezekiel’s woe is denounced upon an indolent, an indulgent, an egotistic, 
a selfish priesthood. St. Jude’s woe is denounced upon a wilful, a self-asserting, 
a schismatical people. Ezekiel’s words are directed against the dangers which 
wait upon the clergy. St. Jude’s words are levelled against such of the laity as 
think it no sin to separate themselves whenever caprice may coax them, and 
who multiply *• our unhappy divisions,” and who increase disintegration without 
a fear. ( Vide Salmon’s Introduction, p. 508 n.) If this explanation of St. Jude’s 
words be correct, the importance attached in the text to a duly constituted 
executive, as one factor of apostolicity, is sustained. Meanwhile, it is to be re¬ 
membered that the word was somewhat freely, if not loosely, applied in earlier 
times, which albeit suggests the importance that belongs to it. The prevailing 
consent of Christendom recognises its rightful and ancient application to 
Clement, Ignatius, Ilermas, Barnabas, and Polycarp, as the “ apostolic Fathers.” 
The canon of Irenams was called apostolic. The Apostolical Church Order, now 
associated with the name of Professor Biekell, of Marburg, called Apostolische 
Kirchenordnung, and to be carefully distinguished from the Apostolical Con¬ 
stitutions ; the lost treatise of Irenams on Apostolic Preaching, and upon which 
Bryennios speculated as possibly a comment upon the Didache, — a speculation 
which was, moreover, endorsed by Professor Rendel Harris ( Oldest Church 
Manual , SchafT, sec. ed., p. 116) ; the Nicene and the Roman creeds; together 
with bishops (“ apostolicus usurpabatur de episcopis, qui dicebantur apostolici 
viri, et eorum dignitas, apostoliea dignitas,” Suieer), and epistles (Gregory 
Thaumaturg., ser. ii ., de Annuncia. It. V.M.). Perhaps the most liberal application 
of this much coveted term was its association with the temple at Constanti¬ 
nople, which was dedicated to St. fcophia : 

4i Donee apostolici subeuntes limina templi 
Ineluta saerato potuissent membra sepulchro.*’ 
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The reader will recall the place which the term holds in the original Creed of 
Nicaga (Soc., His., i. 8 ), dvadefiarL^ei 7 ) ayta kclOoXlkt) teal dirotrToXLKr] eKK\r)(ria. 
Tertullian’s test of apostolicity is in those words, and their force is accentuated 
by the way in which he uses them :— “ Illis ecclesiis, quae licet nullum ex apos- 
tolis, vel apostolicis anctorem suum proferant . . . tamen in eadem fide con- 
spirantes, non minus apostolicae deputantur pro consanguinitate doctrinal” 
( Prcesc . liter., c. 32). 

I confess to regarding these last three words with peculiar interest. They 
appear to bring the great African apologist into touch with a great English¬ 
man. That touch unites periods which time severs by thirteen centuries. 
Bishop Ridley — in the interval between October 1 st. 1555, when he was con¬ 
demned, and October lfith, when he was burned — wrote the famous Farewells. 
Letter xxxii. refers, in most solemn and weighty words, to apostolicity. 
The teachers of the Church of Rome “may be called apostolici, that is true 
disciples of the apostles, and also that Church and congregation of Christians 
an apostolic Chinch, yea, and that certain hundred j^ears after the same was 
first erected and builded upon Christ, by the true apostolical doctrine taught by 
the mouths of the apostles themselves.’’ The reformer then traces in a few 
sentences the degeneration of Rome “from the trade of truth and true 
religion.” 4i Another gospel ” had been preached. “ Another power ” had 
been exercised. It hath taken upon it to order and rule the Church of Christ 
by other strange laws, canons, and rules, than ever it received of the apostles, 
or the apostles of Christ,” and accordingly it has forfeited its title, both “ of 
the see and of the sitter therein,” to apostolicity. That title requires—and here 
Ridley breathes the spirit of the great African Churchman, and expresses his 
very words — “ consanguinity of doctrine.” “ The degeneration of Rome ” “ from 
the trade of truth and true religion ” had not taken place when Irenaeus wrote. 

This gives painful but keen interest to the opinion of Harnack, upon the 
orthodoxy of the Roman Church, in the sub-apostolic period. “ Irenaeus con¬ 
tends that the consent, with the congregation in Rome, in matters of faith is, 
for each Church, the proof of her Christianity, and he grounds this contention 
upon what he points out, that in the congregation in Rome the tradition of 
faith, since the apostolic times, has been kept unfalsified. It is not doubtful to 
me that Irenaeus here thought of the symbolum of the Church in Rome, which 
we have still in its original form. By this symbolum, which is at the same 
time the especial property and legitimate title of the Romish Church, all utter¬ 
ances of faith are, according to Irenaeus, to be measured. He does not concede ; 
no, he contends with exuberant assertiveness, that the decisive standard for 
the Christianity of the Church, in matters of faith, lies in Rome. S© far as they 
agree with the apostolic tradition, so strictly kept in Rome, all Churches—we 
may supplement the opinion of Irenaeus by that of Tertullian—form the one 
apostolic-catholic Church. They are themselves apostolic.” 1 Irenaeus, Ter- 

1 “ Irenaus behauptet, dass die Uebereinstimmung mit der romischen Gemeinde 
in Sachen des Glaubens fur jede Kirche der Priifstein ihrer Christlichkeit sei, 
und er begriindet diese Behauptung durcli Hinweis darauf, dass in der romischen 
Gemeinde die Ueberlieferung des Glaubens von der Apostel Zeiten her unver- 
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tnllian, and Ridley, attach the same essential importance to apostolic doctrine. 
If its prevalence in the Roman Church, in the second centur\ T , constituted the 
strength of its claim to be regarded as apostolic, then by the corruption of that 
doctrine, that same Church “ has forfeited its title both of the see and of the 
sitter therein ” to apostolieity. 


The Witness of the Samaritan Mission of SS. Peter and John to 
Church Order, to Sacramental Initiation, to Confirmation, 
and to Unity. 

airlareiXav Trpbs avrous rbv I lirpov Kai T uiavvrjv (Acts viii. 14). The despatch of 
these two holy apostles is full of teaching. It touches the life of the Church 
at many points. When the Galilean ministry of our Lord had closed (St. Luke ix. 
51), He passed through Samaria, on His way to Jerusalem. The traditional 
animosity between the Jews and the Samaritans, and the obvious intention of 
the Redeemer to press on to the holy city, so exasperated the Samaritans that 
‘‘they did not receive Him” (St. Luke ix. r>3). St. James and St. John said, 
“ Lord, wilt Thou that we command fire to come down from heaven and con¬ 
sume them, even as Elias did ?*’ a proposal which the Lord met by a solemn 
pause in His progress and an instructive rebuke (GTpa<p€is db hrerifi^aev avrois). 
If this incident occurred some six or seven months before the Crucifixion, and if 
the evangelisation of the city of Samaria ” ( 't>)v 7r6\tv t?)s ^lapapeias) took place 
within one year of the Ascension, then within, say, eighteen months, St. John 
had visited the Samaritans twice ; but under what altered conditions 1 His 
Master, rejected in the first visit, is accepted inthesecond. Hereditary acerbity 
is dispelled by ,l great joy ” (Jylvero iroWy x a P a * v T V ^Xet iKelvri'). The 
apostle himself is as changed as the people. He who, eighteen months ago, 
suggested the descent of the fire of vengeance, now comes from Jernsa’em. to 
which he was then moving, to invoke the celestial fire of the Holy Ghost upon, 
probably, some of the very persons whom, in earlier days, he would have 
destroyed. Who can realize the rush of memories which crowded the soul of 
the saint, when he entered upon a scene which must have been so suggestive ? 


falscht bewahrt worden sei. Es ist mir nieht zweifelhaft, dass Irensius bier an 
das Symbol der romisehen Kirche gedacht hat, welches uns jetzt noch in seiner 
urspriinglieben Gestalt vorliegt. An diesem Symbole, welches besondcres 
Eigenthum und Rechtstitel der romisehen Kirche zugleich ist, sind alle Glanbens- 
aussagen naeh Irenaus zu messen. Er eoncedirt nichte, nein, cr behauptet mit 
freudiger Plerophorie, dass in Itom der entscheidende Masstab fur die Christ - 
lichkeit der Kirchen in Saehen des Glaubens liege. Sofern sie mit der in Rom 
so streng bewahrten apostolischen Tradition stimmen. bilden alle Kirchen—so 
diirfen wir im Sinne des Irenaus mit Tertullian erganzen—dic*/«c, apostoliseh- 
katholisehe Kirche. sind sie selbst apostolisch.” ( Analecten , Harnack, pp. 25G- 
2J7, Die Gesellschaftsverfassung der christlichen Kirchen im Alterthum, von 
Edwin Hatch.) 
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But the love of Christ was unchanged, continuous, and active. It dealt, as of 
old, with even the Samaritans. That love is the most certain and effective 
solvent of prejudice, whether it be political, or national, or religious. It is in¬ 
disputably true, t) ayamj ovUirore ciari'-iTTei. St. John never appears again in the 
scenes recorded in the Acts. 

But his association with St. Peter on this mission is still further interesting, 
when the fact of their despatch is considered, together with the nature of their 
mission, and the evidence thus furnished to the existence and to the expression 
of an intelligent ecclesiastical solidarity. The record of St. Luke is clear. 

’AKoticravTCs 5i oi iv 'lepoffoXvfoLS &tt6(TTo\ol, Stl dideKrat rj ’Zap.apcia rov \6yov rod 
Qeov, &7T€(TTei\av irpbs avrovs rbv II irpov Kai ’Xwavvijv. The apostles heard the 
fact. The apostles sent the delegates. This seems to teach the existence 
amongst the apostles of authority, which both St. Peter and St.John recognised, 
and respected, and respected equally. The proprieties of the language employed 
by the historian exclude the idea that the other apostles, who airtareikav, were 
inferior to the two, oinvcs Kara^avres, etc. An equal may send an equal or an 
inferior. A superior may send an inferior, but for an inferior official to “ send ” 
a superior is, in the nature of things, a contradiction. Our Blessed Lord has 
said, cltt6(tto\os pLeifav tov Tre/jeftavTos avrbv (St. John xiii. 16). The bearing 
of the passage upon the alleged primacy of St. Peter is obvious. If St. Peter 
was at this time the Vicar of Christ or the Prince of the Apostles, his official 
pre-eminence, and his prerogatives, would have shaped the historians language, 
so that “ Peter would have taken John,” and even then, it could not be said that 
the apostles had sent their Prince, or the Vicar of their Lord, any more than it 
could be said—to compare small things with great—that a Cabinet Council had 
sent the Sovereign on an errand. Bengel’s comment is worth quoting : “ Qui 
mittitur, ant a majori mittitur, aut a pari. Collegii apostolici major fuit 
auctoritas, quam Petri et Johannis singulatim. Hodie Pontifex Rom. non 
diceretur mitti a quoquam.” The primacy of St. Peter was certainly unknown 
to St. Luke, when Samaria was evangelised. Nor can we omit, what the historian 
emphasizes, viz., the position which thus early St. James occupied in the apostolic 
body (Acts xii. 17 and Acts xxi. 18)—a position which St. Peter recognised, and 
which renders the hypothesis of St. James’ presidency over the apostolic meet¬ 
ing, implied by Acts viii. 14, credible. (Vide Bishop Patrick, vol. vii., part ii., 
p. 37, and Salmon, Infallibility of the Church , Lect. xviii.) 

The nature or purpose of this mission has occasioned considerable differ¬ 
ence of opinion. The visit of the apostles has been connected with the solemn 
rite of Confirmation. The passage under review is one of three which are 
generally cited in this connection (Acts viii. 14-17, xix. 1-6 : Heb. vi. 1, 2), and 
I do not think the addition of Acts xiv. 21, 22 would either strain Scripture, or 
weaken a reasonable case, by the introduction of a doubtful illustration. The 
rendering of the Anth. Vers, of kox pLaByrevcravres Ikclvovs, by “ and had taught 
many,” is not only faulty. It is theologically defective. The verb is that which 
is employed by our Lord, in the Great Commission, and it includes ^airri^ovres 
. . . and didaaKovres. “ Making disciples ” has two essential conditions : sacra¬ 
mental initiation and subsequent instruction. In both, St. Paul and St. Barnabas 
had engaged in this, their first missionary journey. And the next statement of 
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the historian justifies the belief that spiritual ami complementary work was done r 
by iTTto’Trjpifoi'Tcs ras ipvxas 7<Zu fxaOrjrwv , i.t\, of those who had been baptized 
and taught. Hence the citation of this passage, in its truer rendering, is in 
point. The contention of those who disparage Confirmation is that the gift of 
the Holy Ghost was manifested in Samaria and in Ephesus in a miraculous way 
(Acts viii. 18, I5u)p ; xix. (5, eXdXovv tc yXwcrcrats /cai irpoetprirevop') ; that these 
Xapicrp-ara have been withdrawn from the Church ; that the circumstances of 
the Samaritan converts were local and particular, and furnish no authority 
whatever for the institution of a rite, which is said to be apostolic, catholic, and 
perpetual. Calfhill Q Amt tee r to Jfartiall, p. 215) argues in this spirit, not so 
much, however, against Confirmation, for of this he says : “ Children . . . should 
be baptized. Then afterward, if ye will have them confirmed, I allow it well ; 
retaining that order, which in the primitive Church was, and in the English 
Church is, used : that children, after certain years, be presented to the bishop : 
and, rendering an account of that faith of theirs (which by their sureties in 
baptism they professed), have hands laid on them ; which is nothing else but 
prayer made for them. Quid enim est aliud manuum impositio, quam oratio 
super hominem?" (Aug., De Bap. cotit Don., lib.iii., c. xvi., ed. Ben.) But the 
strength of Calfhill's argument is against the erection of an apostolic ordinance 
into a Christian sacrament, which later is the Tridentine claim. Alford says r 
‘•The English Church in retaining the rite of Confirmation, has not grounded it 
on any institution by the apostles, but merely declares the laying on of hands 
on the candidates, to certify them (by this sign) of God’s favour and goodness 
towards them, to be 1 after the example of the holy apostles.”' He proceeds to 
argue that “ if we have here no institution of a perpetual ordinance, something 
peculiar to the case before us must have prompted this journey,” and this 
moving cause he finds partly in the Samaritans, and partly in Philip. But the 
history assigns the il moving cause ” neither to the one nor to the other. It 
belonged to the apostolic body in Jerusalem (viii. 14), and if so, it invalidates 
the contention that limits the presence of the delegates to some local circum¬ 
stance, especially if we find in Acts xiv. 21, 22 an unstrained support to the 
apostolic action recorded in c. viii., and if to both be added the evidence of the 
Ephesian converts (Acts xix. 1-G). The reference in Heb. vi. 2 is instructive. 
The laying on of hands is there (as in Acts viii. 1G, 17, and Acts xix. 1-G) 
complementary to baptism. “ What is here referred to is (at least primarily 
and principally) the imposition of hands, which in the apostolic age was con¬ 
nected with baptism, and followed it either immediately, as at Acts xix. 5, or 
as a later complement, as at Acts viii. 15-17.” (Delitzsch, Epistle Jleb ., vol. ii , 
p. 275.) 

Bingham, vol. iv., Book xii., gives full patristic references, on. inter alia. 
the connection, in the passages in the Acts and in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
between baptism and the laying on of hands. It will be observed that the 
inspired writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews terms w laying on of hands’* 
one of the fvndamentalia of the doctrine of Christ. If so, it is general, rather 
than local ; obligatory, not optional ; permanent, not occasional. 

The connection in which these words lie, shows how much more compre¬ 
hensive was rudimentary religion in apostolic times than it is in our day. Now 
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many whose names are most deservedly had in honour in the Church, regard 
the gospel as containing one^ universal truth, or at most two. These are, 
in some quarters, considered “ the fundamentals,” without which every dis¬ 
course is considered defective, if not unfaithful. The writer of this great epistle 
had a larger and wider range of dogmas. He regarded as “ fundamental ” re¬ 
pentance from dead works, faith towards God, baptisms, the laying on of hands, 
the resurrection, and even eschatology. Hooker (Book v., c. lxvi., 4, 5). quoting 
(as does Bingham) Tertullian, Cyprian, etc,, regards Confirmation as “grounded 
upon the example of Peter and John” in Samaria, and Hook (Church Die., 
p. 228), Cook (Act# of the A])., Com., p. 93), Procter ( Tils. Com. Prayer , p. 402), 
Blunt {Ili-s. Chur eh, p. 40), Wheatley {On Com. Prayer , p. 378) and Barry 
( Teaeher's Prayer Book), take the same view. The official language of the Church 
is most guarded, where caution is necessary, and it is clear, where Scripture 
justifies its being so. Three separate official utterances of the Church have been 
made on this subject, viz., Art. XXV.. Can. lx., lxi., and the Office for Confirma¬ 
tion. The Article emphatically excludes it from being a sacrament. On this 
point, as on so many others, Anglican theology is opposed to Tridentine. 
The canons are silent as to the exact occasion of its institution. No scriptural 
reference is made. The rite is regarded as “ a solemn, ancient, and laudable 
custom in the Church of God, continued from the apostles’ times,” and such is 
its importance that every minister is required to take especial care “ that none 
shall be presented to the Bishop . . . but such as can render an account of 
their faith,” and “ likewise to procure as many as he can then to be brought, 
and by the Bishop to be confirmed.” The office is silent as to the origin of the 
rite, but considering that the prayer which follows the imposition of hands 
asserts that this is done “ after the example of Thy holy apostles,” and that 
we know of no “ example ” other than these in the Acts of the Apostles, it is 
not unreasonable to conclude that the Anglican Church allows her children to 
believe in the apostolicity of the ordinance. The importance of supplication 
for the Holy Spirit, before, during, and after the imposition of hands, shows the 
high place which the Church assigns in the ordinance to prayer. (Cyprian, Ep. 
Tub., 73, “ut, oratione pro eis habita et manu imposita, invocaretur et infun- 
dereter super eos Spiritus Sanctus.”) There is no trace in the office of the Holy 
Ghost being given, as a matter of course. The confirmee is regarded as having 
already received the Blessed Spirit, and the threefold supplication is for 
“strength,” for “daily increase,” and for perpetual indwelling. Experience 
illustrates the vast importance of this rite. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that, even those clergy who are most familiar with mission work, and all its en¬ 
couragements, readily admit that there is no office to compare with Confirmation 
in manifesting spiritual results. 

But the passage which has given rise to this note, has quite as important 
a bearing on another matter, which is none the less interesting because it is 
not dogmatic, as is the Petrine controversy ; or ritualistic, as is Confirmation. 
This verse indicates the conscious solidarity of the apostolic Church. It is 
symptomatic of that unity, for which our Blessed Lord prayed (St. John xvii. 21), 
and it is the earliest intimation we have of that oneness which belongs 
to life, though exhibited in varying conditions, .but derived from a common 
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source. *• The Church which was at Jerusalem ” was here in sympathy with 
the converts in Samaria, even though they “ received the word of God ” from 
one who did not belong to the apostolic body. That sympathy found friendly 
yet official expression. Those who represented it returned, when their 
mission was concluded, to Jerusalem, from whence they had been despatched 
(Acts viii. 25). 

The same moral condition reappears in the connection between Jerusalem 
and Antioch. Cypriots and Cyrenians evangelise Phcnice, Cyprus, and Antioch. 
These men were not belonging to the apostolic body. P»ut the latter heard of 
the work, its reality, and its strength, even as they had heard earlier still of the 
progress of the gospel in Samaria. As then they sent St. Peter and St. John, so 
3 low they send (^aTr^(TT€i\au f Acts xi. 22) St. Parnabas to Antioch, who with 
St. Paul is entrusted with substantial help to meet the necessities of the poorer 
brethren in Judea. Thus the Church at Jerusalem is in touch with believers in 
Samaria and in Antioch, and in each mission, representatives from Jerusalem 
arc made welcome. This spiritual affinity engenders practical sympathy between 
those who, though distant from each other, are yet one in Christ Jesus. It is 
the growth of that union which, in its healthiest state, comes of spiritual and 
organic life. 

The strength aud the extent of this is conspicuous in the fact of the 
great Council of Jerusalem having assembled. The Church of Antioch is 
distracted by Judaizing teachers. JSS. Paul and Barnabas are unable to effect 
an circnikon. Appeal is made to “ the apostles and elders ” at Jerusalem, where 
the Council is gathered. In dne course, the decree is promulged, and finality is 
given to the debate. The epistle is addressed to the believers in Antioch, in 
Syria, and in Cilicia, because there was an actual necessity. But it is further 
circulated in Derbe, in Lystra. and probably in Iconium and Antioch in 
Pisidia : ws 8ui TopevovTo ras 7 r 6 Aet$. irapedidovu avrois <pv\a<ra€iv ra 86ypara ra 
K€Kpi/j.^va vnb tCju airo<TT6\wv / cal t&v irpea^vripcov tuv iu 'lepovaaSrjp (Acts xvi. 4). 
The circulation and acceptance of the decree in the Churches which are named, 
indicate the position which Jerusalem held as the mother Church ; her attitude 
towards the Churches in other regions; the ready and mutual recognition of 
that attitude, and the assumption of it as the normal condition of Church life, 
by the apostles, and the knowledge of it by St. Luke. For the decree was 
accepted, where it might have been spurned. It was borne by one, who, in 
bearing it beyond the locality which occasioned the Council and the decree, 
showed his consciousness of spiritual unity, of organic membership, of ecclesias¬ 
tical solidarity, as factors in the life of what we know and recognise as the 
One Holy Catholic Church. It is one in Life, in Light, in Love. This oneness 
received early designation in Acts ix. HI: 'H piv ovv iKKXyjaia KaO' o\ 77 s ttjs 
TouSatas /cat TaXtAatas /cai Zapapdas. To the Christian societies in the south, 
in the centre, and in the north of Palestine, the inspired evangelist gives the 
name of “ the Church.” Meyer regards this, which is the correct reading, as an 
alteration made in the interests of ecclesiastical nnity. If so, the literary forger 
did his dishonest work with conspicuous carelessness, since he left untouched 
Acts xv. 41 and xvi. 5. And both texts were well worth cooking, because if 
altered they would have indicated the unitv of the Gentiles with the Jews, in 
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the same eKKXrjata. This the verse in chapter ix. does not prove. Is it likely 
that a forger would alter a phrase in the interests of “ unity,” where those united 
were but Christianised Jews, and leave untouched phrases which, if altered, 
would tell far more for his purpose, because they announced the unity of 
Christianised Gentiles and Christianised Jews'? The truth is, in the later 
passages, the historian is recording the attitude of an apostle to local founda¬ 
tions, very much as a bishop would describe his visitation of various Churches 
in new mission districts, in our colonies. In the earlier reference, the historian 
is describing a happy experience which was enjoyed by all these local founda¬ 
tions in Palestine, and which, affecting their life and their expansion in the 
same way, showed them to be one in both. This was very much as if a bishop 
described, say, the Church in Africa as having rest, perhaps through the pre¬ 
valence of political distraction amongst native tribes, or through Mahommedan 
aggression upon native deities. The complete idea of the historian would be 
represented by a phrase to which no one acquainted with apostolic literature 
could object, viz., the Church of the Churches. This would signify the union 
of all the separate, local, and plural societies in one grand incorporation. This 
ideal was regarded by the Master. “ kcli a\k 7rp6(3ara & oihc eortv ck rijr 
avXijs tclvtt) s’ KOLKeiva del fie ayayelv, Kai Trjs <puv7)s /jlov aKotfcrotm* kcll yevr)<rovTca fita 
iroifivT}, eh TroLfxrjv ” (St. John x. 16). Yet Hatch says : “It is an unproved assump¬ 
tion that the Church of Christ is an aggregation of visible and organised 
societies” ( B . I ., p. xii.). “Aggregation does not appear to have invariably 
followed belief 1 QJB, X., p. 29). 


The Jerusalem Council and the Plymouthism of the Corinthian 

Church. 

Many similar statements to that cited in the text are made in I)r. Cunning¬ 
ham’s interesting volume. The Pauline Churches are very frequently referred 
to, and generally for the purpose of accentuating their “ structureless ” and 
“ inorganic 15 condition. “ Every one helped according to his ability. In their 
meetings every one took a part. The possession of a gift, real or supposed, was 
the only qualification for exercising it. . . . At those meetings, without pres¬ 
byter, bishop, or deacon, or official of any kind, converts were baptized, the 
Lord’s supper eaten—sometimes, it must be acknowledged, amid confusion, 
gluttony, and drunkenness—and discipline exercised. In those apostolic 
Churches we have a whole service of prayer, praise, and preaching, the sacra¬ 
ments, and excommunication, arranged and managed by the whole society, with 
apostolic sanction, even by apostolic command. All this must Have been well 
known to the Church at Jerusalem. There was frequent intercourse between 
the two cities. There were Jewish spies watching the Gentile Christians, and 
reporting their doings. And yet when the so-called synod met at Jerusalem no 
fault was found. Matters which now seem infinitely little were made the subject 
of debate; those matters, which in the eyes of many now are so infinitely 
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great, were never alluded to. Indirectly the synod sanctioned them by its 
silence, and even went further, by joining the whole brethren with them in their 
deliberations, and making their letter run in the name of ‘ the apostles, presby¬ 
ters, and brethren,’ to their brethren among the Gentiles, although their decision 
affected matters both of doctrine and of discipline” (Growth of the Church, 
pp. DO, 1)1). 

This passage is thus fully given because the author of A JYno Theory of 
Knowing and Known is entitled to have the fullest regard paid to his views. 
The author’s theory, as to the democratic mode in which the Corinthian Church 
existed, and in which worship was conducted, is referred to in the text. It 
may be dismissed in view of the perplexities which are created by the mention, 
in this Epistle, of the officers which God set in His Church. What a Corinthian 
Christian would think of either St. Paul or his Master, who would, in one 
breath, say that “ apostles, prophets, evangelists, and teachers ” had been ap¬ 
pointed in the Church, and in the next breath leave a large body of believers 
without any representatives of His appointment, may be the subject of 
speculation. The difficulty presses heavily upon the advocates of the ary li¬ 
me ntnm v silent to. It may be passed by in favour of other points which are raised 
by Professor Cunningham. It is surely somewhat strange to hear the doctrine 
of “through circumcision to Christ” described as a matter “ which now seems 
infinitely little.” St. Paul regarded it as of life and death. It is not too much 
to say that—with the Epistle to the Galatians before us—he considered the 
heresy to be an attack upon the crowned rights of Christ. And it is only less 
startling to learn that these matters which “now are so infinitely great were 
never alluded to. Indirectly the synod sanctioned them by its silence.” 

Dr. Cunningham is clear about these matters. They were the ordinances 
which represent public Christian worship, independently of the aid or even of 
the existence of either “bishop, presbyter, deacon, or official of any kind.” 
This, the “ structureless,” unministerial Plymouth brethrenism of the Corinthian 
Church, was “never alluded to,” yea “indirectly” it was sanctioned by the 
Jerusalem synod ! But the synod was held some two or three years before the 
Corinthian Church was founded, and, according to Wieseler, some seven years 
before the Corinthian epistle was written. Nor is this all. Professor Cunning, 
ham, while obviously and unwarrantably disparaging the synod, does not 
hesitate to show his appreciation of it, by pressing the conciliar decree into the 
service of his theory. Not content with deranging the chronological order of 
missionary enterprise, by either antedating the disorders of the Corinthian 
Church, or by deferring the date of the Council until after the Corinthian Church 
was founded, he commits the decree then promulged, to his theory, on the author¬ 
ity of a reading which has long been questioned, which has lately been abandoned 
and which, as it stands in the Authorised Version, is in open conflict with the 
evidence, internal and collateral, of the record. This reading is 01 d7ni<7ro\oi teal 
o\ TTpee pure pot nai oi a 5e\<poi (“ The Apostles and Elders and Brethren,” Acts 
xv. 23. Autli. Vers.). But “ teal is not in D, and the words teal oi are not found 
in A, B, C, nor in the Vulgate and Armenian versions” {vide Wordsworth). 
They are rejected by Lachmann, by Alford, and by the Tvevised Version, iu which 
the amended text rims : “ The apostles and the elder brethren.” The same 
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official conjunction appears in Acts xv. 2, 6, xvi. 4. It will thus be seen the later 
and the revised reading is probably correct; and if it be, then the synod did 
not “ join the whole brethren with them in their deliberations,” and if they did 
not, the passage cannot fairly be cited as commending a mode of worship which 
would be exposed to apostolic reproof (1 Cor. xiv. 23-40), even though the 
insignificant anachronism represented by seven years be disposed of. The 
influence of the proceedings of this, the primary Council, upon the Church, has 
been of the gravest kind. The record shows, and conclusively, that while the 
laity were present and assented to a determination at which the apostles and 
elders had arrived, they neither had a voice in the declaration of the doctrine 
nor in the promulgation of the decree (Acts xvi. 4). How long this order con¬ 
tinued to be observed, the reader may learn from an exhaustive article oil 
“ Councils ” in the Die. Clir. Ant. 


The “ Critical Method ” Applied to the First Six Chapters op 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

A very few references will justify the opinion which is expressed in the 
text respecting Professor Harnack’s writings. In his interesting article on 
il The Origin of the Christian Ministry” ( Exjwsitor , May, 1887), he says : “ It 
is admitted that the first five chapters of the Acts are beset by many critical 
difficulties. The section, however, consisting of chap. vi. 1 ff.. is distinguished 
in various particulars from that which precedes. Every reader who studies 
the Acts of the Apostles with care will observe that when from reading the 
first five chapters he passes on to the sixth, he here at once enters on historical 
ground. The narrative in the first five chapters is of a pictorial, panegyrical, 
and vague description; in the section, chap. vi. 1 ff., on the contrary, it is 
concrete and precise.” 

The most casual study of the earlier chapters will show their essential 
importance. The first chapter is the only record we have of the subject of 
the Risen Saviour’s converse during the forty days ; of the missionary range 
which apostolic witness was to cover, and which moreover was covered in the 
order indicated, Jerusalem, Judsea, Samaria, and the world ; the angelic promise 
of the Return of the Redeemer ; the election of St. Matthias, in accordance with 
prophecy; with moral necessity ; with Divine choice ; and with apostolic con¬ 
sciousness of corporate life (vide note on “ Messianic Prophecy the Incentive 
and Authority for the Election of St. Matthias ”). The second chapter is the only 
account we have of the performance of the Redeemer’s promise, by the effusion 
of the Holy Ghost, and the origin of the Christian Church. It also contains 
St. Peter’s great and fertile sermon, iv a7ro5«'£« Uv€v(jlcltos Kai dwa/necos, 
together with the earliest record of Church life, worship, love, and growth. 
The miracle recorded in the third chapter is one of the most pregnant incidents 
in this first section of apostolic history. It is a sign “for Israel.” It is 
regarded as typical. (See Baumgarten’s Apos. His., vol. i., § vi.). With it is 
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connected the fullest description which revelation contains of the nature 
origin, object, and issue of the principle of faith (Actsiii. HI) ; the first assault 
and imprisonment from without, ami the first treachery from within (ride p. 00, 
Lecture iii.). All these fall within the section which Professor Ilarnack describes 
as “pictorial, panegyrical, and vague.” This estimate of these chapters 
docs not deter Professor Harnack from referring to them as historical, when it 
serves his purpose {vide § 7, ref. Acts i. 23. Expositor, p. 327) ; and it seems 
somewhat uncritical to regard chap, vi. as the point where we first enter upon 
“ historical ground,” while the circumstances therein recorded—the election and 
ordination of the deacons—arose out of the administration of the funds, the 
possession of which by the apostolic body can only be accounted for by the facts 
recorded in the earlier chapters (chaps, ii. 44, 45, iv. 32, 34-37). Chapter vi., 
which is “ historical.” thus reposes upon chapters which are “ pictorial, pane¬ 
gyrical, and vague.” 

Professor Harnack appears to overlook the way in which the leading events 
narrated in these chapters arc interlocked with other scriptures, and by 
consequence the chapters themselves. The references to the Psalter are 
numerous. They are cited as prophetic anticipations of contemporary history. 
St. Peter quotes Psalms lxix. 25, cix. 8, in connection with the suicide of the 
traitor and the appointment of a successor. Psalm cxxxiii. 1-3 is a prophecy— 
profoundly spiritual, beautiful, instructive—of Actsii. 1: the psalm is predictive ; 
the Pentecostal gathering, unity, and effusion are historic. The prophecy of 
Joel (chap. ii. 28-32) may be similarly described. Acts ii. 30 looks back upon 
the great prediction in 2 Sam. vii. 12, 13, and upon Ps. cxxxii. 11. There are 
four quotations from Ps. xri. in Acts ii., and one from Psalm cx. In Acts iii. 22, 
the well-known pentateuchal anticipation is declared to be fulfilled. In Acts 
iv. 25, 26, Psalm ii. is regarded as fulfilled by the attitude of both Herod 
and Pontius Pilate toward Christ. The 2Sth verse is clearly a reference to 
Ps. cix. 27. If, then, these five chapters arc “ pictorial, panegyrical, and vague,” 
they are connected with predictions which were uttered long before the Christian 
era. The connection is vital, is clear, and is final. From the rationalistic 
standpoint, the connection will be considered fanciful, and even arbitrary. 
The believer regards it as real. Its reality justifies him in considering the 
section in the Acts to be historical, with this serious advantage, that in this case 
the history in the 6th chap, is the natural outcome of the history in the preced¬ 
ing chapters. 

Professor Harnack’s position is very different. His estimate of the sixth 
chapter as historical has for its basis what he regards as “pictorial, panegyrical, 
and vague,” and all the prophetic adumbrations must be either imaginary, or 
irrelevant, or composed after the event. In accordance with his disparagement 
of these chapters, he ignores the completion of the apostolic body, by the 
election of St. Matthias, as indicating the presence in the apostles of the 
idea of a constitution. “ The earliest witness which we possess for the begin¬ 
ning of a constitution of the Christian Church is to be found in Acts vi. 1 tf.,*' 
while later on he says. “It seems to me very improbable that the Acts of the 
Apostles was written during the first century ” (note, p. 334), an opinion which 
involves the authorship of the book. If it was not written during the first 
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century, then, since St. John was the only apostle or evangelist who saw the 
close of that century, it is certain St. Luke, pre-deceasing him, did not write 
the Acts. ( Vide Acts i. 1.) But by the end of the second century, it was as 
generally accepted as were the Gospels. ( Vide Salmon, Introduction , sect, 
xviii.) 

The coincidences between the Acts and some second century writers are 
both telling and numerous. The words addressed by our Risen Lord to the 
disciples (in reply to their inquiry, Acts i. 6), Ov% v/xuv eon yv&vai xporovsrj 
Kaipovs oi)s 6 TIclttip edero iu ttj idia e^ovcia. are peculiar to the Acts. The last 
clause is found in Iren., b.'iii., c. xxiii. The saying of the Lord Jesus, quoted 
by St. Paul in his address to the elders (Acts xx. 35), M aKapibv ian fxaWov 
8id6vcu r) \a/jLpdveiv, is echoed by Clement of Rome (§§ ii., xiii., vide Lightfoot^ 
Clement of Rome , pp. 37, 67). Other probable references are given by Dr. 
Salmon in his Introduction to the Xew Testament . As to the authorship of the 
book, great and fresh service has been rendered to the traditional view, which 
from the first connected the book with St. Luke, by Dr. Hobart. His work 
The Medical Language of St Luke : a proof from internal evidence that the 
Gospel according to St. Luke''' and “ the Acts of the Apostles ” were written 
Inj the same person 9 and that the same person was a Medical man ) exhibits the 
most painful care, and is a welcome addition to the literature which the theories 
of Baur, of Schleiermacher, and of Harnack have called forth, and with which 
their disciples will have to deal. On the antiquity and the authorship of the 
Acts, the reader will thank me for transcribing the following inimitable 
passage from Dean Burgon’s “ Life of Martin Joseph Routh ” ( Lives of Twelve 
Good Men , pp. 70, 71) :—“‘The Acts of the Apostles. ... I have not the least 
doubt was the work of St. Luke. . . . But what is quite evident, it must needs 
be a book of altogether apostolic antiquity, indeed of the age it professes to be. 
For you may have observed that the sacred writer ends by saying, that St. Paul 
dwelt at Rome “ two whole years in his own hired house.” Now, sir, ... no 
one but a contemporary would have ended his narrative in that way. We 
should have had all about St. Paul’s martyrdom ’ ... ‘all about his martyrdom, 
sir, if the narrative had been subsequent in date to St. Paul’s death.’ ” 


The Significance of the Word Kofiipuhaeis , as used by St. Paul 
and by St. Ignatius. 

“ Kv(3€pvr)<reis : Kv/3€pur)T7)S , ut habet Suidas, proprie 6 too i r\oiou hyepuev : dpxw 
t&v vavT&v, nautarum dux, ut Plato, Polity I. Metaphorice apostoli vocantur 
KvfiepvrjTaT' (Suicer). He also refers to Horn. Chry . (lxxxviii., t. v.), where the 
word is applied in the same sense to the apostles. It is frequently found in 
Aristotle, and Ellicott gives a reference to Pindar. In every case it indicates 
guidance, direction, government. Perhaps the most suggestive use of the term 
is in the Epistle of St. Ignatius to Polycarp (ii.). 6 satpbs anairA: oe, ws Kvfitpvr}- 
‘rai aviuovs sal u>s x eL P a &(Aevos \ifxeua. Lightfoot conjectures there was some cor- 
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Tiiption in the text here. It makes the crisis the pilot, and Polyearp the wind, 
which is not the metaphor we should expect. Then having suggested the more 
intelligible reading, he regards it as saying, “ The ship of the Church is tossed 
to and fro on the waves of the world. , . . Yon must be both its helmsman and 
its haven.” 

This is also Bishop Lightfoot’s analysis of the epistle (p. 330). In the 
Antiochene Acts of Martyrdom there is an important passage in which Kvptpvyais 
is applied to episcopal rule, and in which KvpepvJirrjs ayados is 6 tiricr kotos (c. v.). 
The passage is this : “Not long after Trajan had succeeded to the empire of the 
Romans, Ignatius the disciple of the Apostle John, a man of apostolic character 
in all ways, governed the Church of the Antioehenes. He had with difficulty 
weathered past storms of the many persecutions in the time of Domitian, and, 
like a good pilot, by the helm of prayer and fasting, by the assiduity of his 
teaching, and by his spiritual earnestness, had withstood the surge of the 
enemy’s power, fearful lest he should lose any of the fainthearted Or over 
simple” ("A pn 8ia8e^ap.ivov ttjv "Pupatuv apxyv T patavou/Iyvartos 6 tov 6.izo(tt6\ov 
’It odwov padyTrjs , avyp tv rots irdcnv d7ro<rro\t/f6s, 6Kvf3tpva ttjv tKKXyaiav \\vTtoxt(ov 
5s rods 7rdXat x €l P^ ua ^ irapayayuv t<2v ttoWuv iirt Aopenavou diojypCjv, 

KaOdirep Kvfiepvyrys ayadds, 7(3 oiaia rf;s Trpooevxrjs xal rrjs vyo-retas, ry <rvvcxdq. 
tt) s StSaorKaXias. T(p rbvip rp Trv€vp.aTiK<3 tt pds ryv ^aXyv rrj s avTtK€ip.tvr)s dvretxfv 
8vvdp.ews, 5e5ot\'ws p.r) riva tCov dXLyo^&xojv aKepatoripojv aTropdXr} (Antiochene 
Acts i.).‘ 

These Acts arc not regarded as historical. Nevertheless, the use of the 
word under review counts for something, especially when its earlier use in 
the letter to Polyearp (ii.) is remembered. It appears again in the letter of the 
Scnyrnmans, where it is applied to the Redeemer, “our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of our souls, and Helmsman of our bodies, and Shepherd of the catholic 
Church throughout the world " (xix.), rbv aurypa tCjv \pvxrjpLujv kclI KVptpvrjTyv 
tQv auptaTUv yp.(3v kclI iroip.tva tt/ s Kara tt)v otKOVpLivrjv KaOoXiKys in Koalas. It is 
more than probable that 1 St. Peter ii. 25 (t6i^ iroiptva Kal eirtaKOTrov t&v ^vyuv 
vpuv) was remembered when this sentence was penned. That Ignatius design¬ 
ated Polyearp as Kv^epvrjrys is plain, and that he addressed him as iTriaKowp 
iKKXrjaias 'Zp.vpvai&v {Ej). Ip. ad Polyc.) is equally so, and the repetition of the 
designation in connection with the office shows that the bishop was regarded as 
the piiot, or helmsman, of the Church. But the question now arises : Where 
did Ignatius first find Kvpepvrjoras connected with the officers of the Christian 
Church ? 

It is only found in 1 Cor. xii. 28, and it is there found as among the 
appointments of God. That Ignatius possessed that epistle is indisputable. 
This conclusion may well repose upon internal evidence, even though it be but 
gathered from the letter to Polyearp and from that to the Ephesians. In both 
there are many reminiscences of 1 Cor. In Ej). ad . Ej)h. (ii.) 'iva tv pu$ vnorayy 
Karypnapitvci recalls 1 Cor. i. 10, ' iva t 6 cub'd XtyyTe irdvres . . . Karypnapivot tv 
r<p avTcp voiy etc. In e. viii., Treptyyfia vywv is a personal application of irdvruv 
irephj/iyia ews &pn (I Cor. iv. 13), and probably oi aapKiKol ra TrvevfiariKd -rrpdorcrav 
ov dvvavrai ov8t oi 7 rv€vp.ariKol rd aapKiKa expresses the principle which is found 
in 1 Cor. ii. 14,15. In the appeal (e. xv.) 'iva (3p.ev avrov vaoi Bishop Lightfoot 
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sees a reference to 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17, vi. 19, while in the next chapter, the ad¬ 
monition fir) TXavacrOe, adeX<poi ftou' oi oUocpdopoL fiacriXeiav 0eoO ot kXrjpovoP'foovo'ur 
“ is founded on St. Paul’s language in the First Epistle to the Corinthians: comp, 
iii. 16, ovk oldare 6'rt vaos Oeov iare, Kal to irvedp.a tov Oeov oinei ev vpuv ; e’i ns rbir 
vabv rov Oeov (pdeipei, (pdepet tovtov 6 Geos, combined with vi. 9, 10, 19, fir) TrXavdaOe' 
otire iropvoi . . . otfre fioixoi . . . ftacriXeiav GeoO K\7)povopLrjcrov<nv . . . ovk oi'dare 
on to (Twp.a vp.wv vabs tov ev bpdv ayiov TrvevuaTbs icrriv .” In. c. xviii. there are 
three reminiscences in as many lines, irepi\j/r]p.a (1 Cor. iv. 13) ; tov o-ravpov # 
ecrTiv crKdvbaXov (1 Cor. i. 18, 23, 24); and ttov crowds; 7ro0 crv^rjTrjs ; a refraction of 
1 Cor. i. 20. In the Epistle to Polycarp, similar references are perceived. In 
c. ii., vf}<f>e, ws Oeov ddX^T-r, )s, recalls the apostolic counsel of 1 Cor. ix. 25; c. iii. 
has (TTyjOi edpaios, and Bishop Lightfoot refers to 6s 5b eaTtjKev ev tt} Kapbtq. edpaio? 
(1 Cor. vii. 37), and the explanation of the startling phrase in c. v., tt} s aapKos 
rov K vplov is found in 1 Cor. vi. 15. These traces of the inspired epistle in the 
Ignatian letters might be easily multiplied. The contents of the latter prove 
that with that epistle Ignatius was well acquainted. In it he found Kvpepvr)<rei? 
as amongst the appointments which were made by Almighty God in the Church. 
With this knowledge, he applied the term to Polycarp, and in doing so, it cannot 
be reasonably doubted that the office to which it was thus applied was regarded 
by Ignatius as from above. Clement’s Epistle to James (cc. xiv., xv.) contains- 
an ancient expansion of the ship as a type of the Church, which is very beautiful. 
The picture is very frequently found in ecclesiastical literature, as well as in 
Christian art {Diet. Christian Antiquities). A reference from Bengel and from 
Ellicott and Alford may close this note. “ Kvpepvrjcreis, gubernatioues gerunt 
qui clavum in ecclesia tenent ” (Bengel) ; or exactly, “ they take the helm in 
steering." Bishop Ellicott says it points probably to exlcrKOTroi and TrpscrpvTe- 
poi, or, more generally, oi irpoXardfxevoi (Rom. xii. 8)—those who are invested wdth 
administrative power and authority." Alford, likewise, “ the department of the 
presbyters or bishops—the direction of the various Churches.” The Ignatian 
reference is, I believe, specific, clear, and most important. 


The Connotation of Trotpicuveiv . 

iroi'fjLcuveiv. Does it not appear to be somewhat perverse to appeal to mediaeval 
Latin Ordinals to fix the apostolic sense of a disputed term ? The perversity 
is none the less when appeal is made to the language employed in parochial' 
life, in, for instance, the use of the title “ Rector.” This is what Dr. Hatch has- 
done {B. Lectures , p. 76). “There are at least two significant indications that 
the original conception of the presbyterate never wholly passed away: the one 
is the fact that in all the Ordinals of the Latin Church, in both the prayers and 
the addresses to the people at the ordination of presbyters, Church government 
is a leading element in the conception of the presbyter’s office ; the other is the 
fact that after the parochial system had come to prevail, the presbyter who was 
put in charge of a parish was said to be sent not to teach, but to rule {a<E 
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regendum) ; the conception of his office which underlies this expression is pre¬ 
served to us even in modern times in the familiar title of ‘ Rector.’ ” Dr. Hatch 
here assumes that the original conception of the office was administrative, 
ruling, disciplinary, and that this •• original conception" was continuous. This 
idea reposes upon the assumption that Troipaivtiv, applied again and again to 
presbyters, and rendered “ feed " in our versions, has a full equivalent in the 
Latin regere, and means, mainly, if not entirely, guidance, direction, the 
exercise of the power to rule, from which Dr. Hatch draws the conclusion that 
“the presbyters of the primitive Church did not teach.” 

There arc few canons of interpretation safer than that which fixes the signifi¬ 
cance of a word by its use, and it is as well to add, its original significance 
by its original use. The word iroipatveiv is found in the Pentateuch, in the 
historical, prophetical, and poetical books of the Old Testament. It is applied 
to pastoral life. It was used, too when Israel came to Hebron, to David, to make 
him king (2 Sam. v. 2), when it certainly implies leadership and the exercise 
of authority. It is found in one of the most solemnising utterances in Holy 
Writ, where an indolent and a self-seeking priesthood expose themselves to Divine 
malediction (Ezek. xxxiv.), and where the provision of food (/ Iogkclv ) appears 
as amongst the duties of the shepherd (*12 Troipeves ’I crparjX, pri ot wotpeves p6<TKov<nv 
eaurovs; oi>x* ra irpSpara fiber kovciv oi irotptves), the neglect of which involves 
them in the retributive announcement Kai fioaKYjaw avra pera Kpiparos (ver. 16). 
That chapter contains a Messianic prophecy. It predicts the advent of Christ. 
Kai avacFTrjau) ctt’ a vtovs tt oipiva eva, Kai rroipave? ai/rous, tov bov\ov pov Aaveio avros 
rroLpavei avrov ? Kai tarai avrCbv Trotprjv (ver. 23; Isa. xl. 11). The same word 
is applied to Christ in the Psalter, where it includes the political idea of rule, 
and implies the pastoral idea of the provision of food. notjuaj'Hs acrocs iv p&fidy 
(ndrjpq (Ps. ii. 9 ; Rev. ii. 27), and Kep<os iroLpalvei pe. Kai ovbd pe varep-rjcrei. 
(Any support which Dr. Hatch’s theory as to the exclusive reference of the 
word iroipaivdv to administration, derives from the use of the word in the 
former passage is nullified by the fact that Troipaiveiv here represents a much 
stronger Hebrew word, the Scptuagint translator having read DIHH (HLH) for 
Dinn (Uin) (vide Schleusner mb voce). In citing this passage (Rev. ii. 27) our 
Lord retains and so confirms the pastoral idea which the translator, “ inten¬ 
tionally or unintentionally,” introduced (vide Trench, -Efp. Seven Churches, 
p. 167). 

The Lord, thus celebrated by one who was a type of Him, is the same who 
in that chapter in St. John which is the New Testament counterpart of 
Ezekiel xxxiv., describes Himself as 6 tt oipT)v 6 KaAbs, 6 rroip^v 6 Ka\bs ty) v 
ipwxjiv avrov ridr/cnv virkp tCjv 7 rpofiarojv. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(xiii. 20) and St. Peter (1st Ep. ii. 25) continues the designation, and the work 
which this designation includes is, as may be seen from the use of the word, the 
provision of food, of protection, of guidance, the exercise of authority, and 
every virtue or characteristic which is opposed to the inei’iminations which 
God laid against the shepherds by the voice of Ezekiel. The word is, then, of 
great width. In what sense would a Jew employ it ? especially a Jew who had 
the particular knowledge of the Scriptures which we know St. Paul to have 
had together with rare intellectual acumen, aud the enlightening spirituality of 
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the Holy Ghost? Is it conceivable that St. Paul when exhorting the Ephesian 
presbyters wotpLalveiv rijv iicKX'qaLav rov Oeov would restrict the meaning to 
discipline, to administration, to magisterial, or to financial functions, while he 
must have known the higher senses which belong to the word, when applied 
to Christ, and when compared with the maledictions of the prophecy, and inter¬ 
preted by the normal duties of pastoral life ? Such a conception requires a large 
sacrifice to be made to system. Nor is the sacrifice the less the more Dr. 
Hatch’s theories are examined. In one part of his work, he confirms his view of 
the duties of episcopacy by the argument from the abuses of the office, just as 
in the science of physiology the nature of the functions of an organ is often 
shown by its lesions. Apply this principle to St. Paul’s address at Miletus. He 
there warns the presbyters of Ephesus that e£ vp.&v a,i>TCov ava cft^ctovtcu dvSpes 
AaAovvTe $ duarpaiifiiva, rov airocnrav toSs p.adr)ras ottcgoj a vtuv. Here is an abuse 
of the presbyteral office, by speaking perverse things, and with a selfish and 
schismatical intent. This is a moral lesion. It shows that one function of the 
office was to speak, that is to teach truth. Bengel’s words are apposite: “ a7ro<nrav, 
abstrahere, a simplicitate erga Christum et ab unitate corporis. Character falsi 
doctoris, ut velit, ex se uno pendere discipulos. yp^opetre, vigilate, verbum 
pastorale.” 

Dr. Hatch, in further support of his theory, refers to Eph. iv. 11 (robs Si tt otp-evas 
/ecu StSacKdAovs'), where the 7 roi/xeves are distinct from the StSacncdAoi. But 
the omission of rovs Se before SiSacrndAovs classifies both in the one category. 
The SiSaaKaXoi are not distinguished from the tt oi^ves (Alford, Ellicott, etc.), as 
the Troifiivas are from the evayyeXLcrras, or these from the Trpocjn'jTas. Dr. Hatch 
regards them as representing, the one discipline, the other doctrine. They rather 
represent wot/meves, the resident ministry ; SiSaaKaXoi, the itinerant; but teaching 
was generally common to both,—generally, for it may be conceded that the 
reference cited by Hatch from 1 Tim. v. 17 shows that teaching was not 
expected of all the presbyters. But the oiirXrjs rifiijs claimed for the TrpeafivTepoi 
oi KOTTi&vres ev Abyip /cat SiSacrKaXia , indicates the high place which didactics held 
in connection with the office when as yet the ministry was in a fluid state ; and 
whatever advantage may be gained for Dr. Hatch’s theory by his reference to 
Hennas (Yis. 3, 5) and to Hippolytus, can hardly be strengthened by the 
passage to which he refers in Eusebius : crvyKaXicras rods TrpeapvTtpovs /cat 
SiScurxdAovs rwv ev rats K&fiats dSeA<pwv, 7 Tapbvrwv /cat t&v fiovAofxivujv a SeA<pu>v, 
Syfioaiq. tt)v e^Taaiv Trotycrdcrdcu toO \6yov TrpoeTpe\pdp.r)v (vii. 24). Dr. Hatch 
(A?. Z., p. 78, note 54), points out that Eusebius here separates robs irpeafivTipovs 
from StSacrKaXovs by /cab But /cat is omitted by Heinichen (vide Com. in JEuseb. 
Pamprii. II. E ., p. 351, Lipsise), who refers to Rheinwald, ArcJiaol ., p. 68, sq ., 
note 9. Yet even if the /cat be allowed, and the presbyters are here distin¬ 
guished from the teachers, if they examined the doctrine publicly, it was 
because, by office and by experience, they were competent to do so, in which 
case the reference proves nothing for Dr. Hatch. The observations made above, 
in connection with their appearance and influence at the Council of Jerusalem, 
may be useful here. Dr. Hatch does not refer to 1 Pet. v. 1-2, where the 
Apostle exhorts the presbyters 7 ToifxdvaTe to ev vjuv ttoLplvlov too GeoO. The duty 
to which he thus incites the officers of the Church would in his mind, as much 
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as in St Paul’s, be drawn from and suggested by the Hebrew Scriptures, with 
the additional emphasis afforded by the words used by the Redeemer, at the 
restoration of the Apostle ; /36 <ta e (feed) ; llol/xaive (tend) ; (36<tk€ (feed). The 
word includes the various offices of a shepherd ; the leading, feeding, tending : 
“ pasce mente, pasee ore, pasce opere, pasee animi orationc, verbi exhortatione, 
exempli exhibitione ” (Beruard, in Alf.). 


The Prophecy of Malachi: Its Eucharistic Significance and 
Patristic Application. 

• 4t For from the rising of the sun even unto the going down of the same, My 
name shall be great among the Gentiles; and in every place incense shall be 
offered unto My name, and a pure offering ; for My name shall be great among 
the heathen ” (Mai. i. 11). 

I. Two lines of thought arc suggested : first, the significance of the prophecy : 
secondly, its patristic application. 

The verse has been regarded as a statement of the contemporaneous worship 
of Jehovah by the heathen nations, “ from the rising up of the sun unto the 
going down of the same,” and of Jehovah’s merciful acceptance of such 
adoration, on a principle which seems to be the same as that which underlies 
St. Paul’s announcement on Mars’ Hill : Whom, therefore, ye ignorantl} r 
worship, Him declare 1 unto you.’’ But this principle is not related to that 
which is read into the text. It is one thing for an evangelist to declare that 
the Being who is sought by his hearers, in varied modes and ways, is the 
burden of his message. It is another and a different thing to say that 
idolatrous worship is acceptable to the Most High, because those who offer 
it intend it for a deity of some form, or character, or nature. Jehovah has 
expressly forbidden the worship of the true God under any representation. 
To accept such worship would practically contradict His own legislation, and 
such an explanation of the verse is as inconsistent with its language, as it is 
incompatible with the laws which God has revealed respecting His nature and 
His worship. 

But the verse has also been regarded, not so much as a description of worship 
which, prevailing in Malachi’s day, might be accepted by God, as a prophecy 
of the expansion of the knowledge which was already and but partially 
possessed by the heathen. Clement of Alexandria (Strom., v. 14) cites the 
verse in this spirit. Such a view does not satisfy either the context, or the 
contents of the prophecy. The context is a safe guide to its significance. An 
apostate people had adopted a formal, lifeless, and degenerate worship. The 
priests of God not only made no remonstrance. They despised Jehovah. 
They offered “ the blind for sacrifice. ” Jehovah declared [“ Oh, that there were 
one among you that would shut the doors” (of the temple), Mai. i. 10] that His 
house might as well be closed. The offerings, formal, heartless, unworthy, 
of the apostate people gave Him no pleasure : '‘Neither will I .accept an 
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offering at your hand.” The discontinuance of the temple worship, which 
is hinted as within the possibilities which would please God, together with His 
refusal of an offering at their hands, prepare the way for a period and for 
a condition when Judaism would become obsolete. A partial religion would 
give place to an universal ; the localisation of sacrifice would be lost in its 
world-wide prevalence ; and the corruption of merely carnal offerings would 
give place to spiritual worship, in which the typical sacrificial system would be 
annulled, and incense and the minchah would alone survive. This is the 
teaching of the context. The language which is employed is no less clear 
in its guidance. God would no longer accept typical, local, unspiritual offerings, 
“for from the rising of the sun even unto the going down of the same, My 
name shall be great among the Gentiles ; and in every place incense shall be 
offered unto My name, and a pure offering.” Regarding, then, this verse 
as a prophecy of the abrogation of that religious system, which was partial, 
elementary, and typical, in favour of that which is universal, spiritual, and 
anti-typical, the prediction has to do with the Kingdom of Christ. 

We may now see what is meant by the two marks which are to characterise 
the later and the larger dispensation, viz. incense and a pure offering. 
Incense symbolises supplication ( vide Ps. cxli. 2). Isaiah’s vision is clear upon 
this point. The seraphic trisagion is heard, “and the posts of the door moved 
at the voice of him that cried, and the house was filled with smoke” 
(Isa. vi. 3,4). St. Luke's account of the worship which was led by Zacharias 
is no less so. The priest burnt “ incense when he went into the temple of the 
Lord. And the whole multitude of the people were praying without, at 
the time of incense ” (St. Luke i. 9, 10 ; Lev. xvi. 12, 13). In the Apocalypse, 
the same symbolism appears (Rev. v. 8, viii. 3, 4). The prediction accordingly 
teaches that prayer, as a sacrifice, spiritual and universal, shall characterise the 
worship of the kingdom of Christ. The “pure offering” is the minchah. 
It was the unbloody sacrifice ( [vide Lev. ii.). It effected no atonement. To 
this, even when sustained by the loftiest piety conceivable in Hebrew 
conditions, the minchah was unequal. “Without shedding of blood is no 
remission ” (Heb. ix. 22). The meat-offering was not expiatory. An animal 
slaughtered for sacrifice is generally called zebach. This is opposed to minchah, 
which signifies a gift. It denotes a vegetable offering ; is in A.Y. a meat offer- 
ing (Speaker's Com., Intro. Lev., p. 49G) ; in R.Y., meal offering. Its materials 
were “ fine flour, oil, and frankincense,” thus showing an essential difference 
from the burnt offering and from the sin offering. In these life was sacrificed. 
In this fruit was offered. The flour was not presented in its natural state, 

Bread and wine,” says Kliefoth, “ were not merely products of the soil, not 
merely articles of food growing up ready for man’s eating through the goodness 
of God; they were wrought out by man himself, his production, acquired 
through his own labour in the sweat of his brow. Yea, more, they were also 
wrought by man ; they were not the gifts of God remaining in their natural 
form, not raw productions, that is to say, but something which man had 
produced by his own diligence and skill out of the gifts of God and through 
the blessing of God. Thus the materials of the minchah represented not 
merely everything that man receives through the goodness of God, but every- 
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thing that ho produces by his own labour out of the gifts of God, and through 
the assistance and blessing of God.” Its meaning appears to be exactly 
expressed in the words of David (1 Chron. xxix. 10-H), “All that is in the 
heaven and the earth is Thine. . . . All things come of Thee, and of Thine 
own have we given Thee. 1 ' “ It recognised the sovereignty of the Lord, and 
His bounty in giving them all earthly blessings, by dedicating to Him the best 
of His gifts : the flour, as the main support of life ; oil, as the symbol of rich¬ 
ness ; and wine, as the symbol of vigour and refreshment ” {Die. Bible , p. 28(5). 
These ideas, God’s sovereignty, together with IIis bounteous provision for 
human need and man’s consciousness of his dependence upon, and his reception 
of what God thus provided, are included in thanksgiving. These are expressed 
in praise. 

The minehah was, as a sacrifice, subsidiary. It formed a part of : (1) the 
daily morning and evening sacrifice (Ex. xxix. 4u, 41); (2) the Sabbath 
offering (Num. xxviii. 11, 10) ; (3) the monthly sacrifice (Num. xxviii. 11-14) ; 
(4) the offerings at the great festivals (Num. xxix. 3, 4, 14, 15) ; and (5) the 
offering on the great Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 3 ; cf. Num. xxix. 11). It was 
also offered at the consecration of priests, at the cleansing of the leper, and at 
the termination of the Nazaritc’s vow (vide Die. Bible). The prophecy 
declares that, in the new and universal worship of God, the minehah would 
ascend from being a mere addendum to becoming, with supplication, the only 
universal sacrifice. It would cease to be a part of any. It would be the pure 
offering —Ovcrla Kadapa. 

The minehah shares with the burnt offering, which typified self-dedication, 
the moral satisfaction which is represented by those words which occur more 
frequently in its prescribed ritual than in that of any other sacrifice, “ a sweet 
savour unto the Lord ” (Lev. ii. 2. 0, 12). It has been said that in this respect, “ it 
stands in contrast to the sin offerings, which are not a sweet savour ” (Jukes, Oa 
Offerings , p. 68). This is not quite correct. The sin offerings which were 
required for {a) the high priest ; {b) the congregation ; {e) the ruler 
{vide Lev. iv.) make no mention of the “sweet savour unto the Lord.’’ But 
amongst the gradations of this sacrifice, there is the mention of the sweet savour, 
accompanying the sin offering for one of the common people (Lev. iv. 31). 

The portion of the minehah which was burnt on the altar, suggested bj T its 
name, that its office was to put God in remembrance. To this there is a 
reference in Psalm xx. 3 : “ Remember all thy offerings,” i.e. the minehah, 
a plea which puts us in touch with Acts x. 4, 31. ai iXcrjfxotrbvat aov ipLVTjcrd-naav 
i vuttio v tov © eou . 

We may now see the leading ideas which are associated with the Christian 
minehah. They represent the sacrifice of thanksgiving, occupying no more 
a subordinate, but a principal position in the worship of Almighty God ; well¬ 
pleasing in His sight, and, in His merciful Presence, a memorial of those who 
offer it. The “ sweet savour unto the Lord ” is connected with this sacrifice in 
Phil. iv. 18. St. Paul had received “of Epaphroditus the things which were 
sent” from the Philippians dap.rjv evwdi as, dva'iav deKTTju, eudpearov tu) 1 —an 


1 Vide Irenaus adv. I [teres., lib. iv., c. xviii., 4. 
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obvious reference to the minchah, which, in earlier days, Saul of Tarsus had 
frequently offered. A similar reference is found in Heb. xiii. 15, 16 : i( 8i aurov 
o8p apa<pkpiopep Bvoiap abiffetas btaTravrbs t£ Getij tovt Z<jtl Kapirov 
opoKoyodPTidP rep bvbpari ai jtov. rrjs 8k evwouas Kal KOivuvias pi] eTrCkapdaveffOe. 
Toiatircus yap Bvaiats evapeareiTaL 6 Geos.” 1 Here, too, the inspired writer had 
the minchah in his mind ( Vide Rom. xii. 1 ; 1 Pet. ii. 5). The “ memorial ” 
feature of it is found in Heb. vi. 10, and here in an aspect of great spiritual 
beauty, reposing for its recognition upon the righteousness of God. The 
Church recognises this reference by placing this passage amongst the Offertory 
Sentences. Thus we are enabled to discern, in apostolic times, the fulfilment 
of the prediction. In the Christian system, the sacrifices which are presented 
“ in every place ” are those which, in the Jewish, were represented by 
“incense” and by the “minchah.” 

These are the sacrifices of prayer, of praise—the latter covering all that is 
comprised in the service, joyous and grateful, of one who has, by intelligent 
faith, appropriated the blessings which Christ, as the Sin-offering has procured, 
and whose life is, consequently, a whole burnt offering to God. 

II. The patristic application of this prophecy may now be referred to. Until 
Bryennios discovered the Didache, Justin Martyr’s was the first known reference 
to this prediction. This pre-eminence belongs now to the unknown compiler of 
the Didache. The citation appears in the following section : “ 1 On the Lord’s 
day of the Lord come together, and break bread, and give thanks, having before 
confessed your transgressions, that your sacrifice may be pure. 2 Let no one 
who has a dispute with his fellow come together with you until they are 
reconciled, that your sacrifice may not be defiled. 3 For this is that which 
was spoken by the Lord : In every place and time offer Me a pure sacrifice^ 
for 1 am a great King, saith the Lord, and My name is wonderful among the 
Gentiles.” 1 2 With the exception of Zech. xiv. 5, this is the only quotation from 
the Old Testament which the Didache contains. The passage given above 
shows: (a) that the worship on the Lord’s day included the Agap6, the Eucharist 
and the confession of sins ; ( b ) that the latter preceded the Eucharist; ( c ) that 
worshippers at variance were excluded ( vide Matt. v. 23,24, and the Exhortation 
in the Book of Common Prayer), and ( d ) that the prophecy in Malachi was 
thus early considered as referring to the Eucharist. The nature of the sacrifice 
is not mentioned. No doubt the writer of the Didache understood it to be 
as Malachi described it, viz.: the minchah. 

The next writer who refers to the prophecy is Justin Martyr. In one 
passage he quotes it to show that circumcision as such is of no use to those who 
are uncircumcised in heart. He then says that “ though a man be a Scythian 


1 Vide Irenmts, Frag, xxxviii. 

2 Kara KVpiaK7)P 8 i Iv vpiov avpaxBePTes KXaaare dprov Kal €vxapUTT7j<TaT€ irpoa- 

€^opLo\oy7]ffdp.€POi ra Trapaimbpara vp&v, birus KaBapa ij Bvaia ijpCjp rj. llaj 8k £x b}V 
rr)p [ri^d] ap<pi(3o\lap pera rov iralpov avrov pi] aipe^Biroj vpiP o5 8ia\\ay uxnv, 

ipa pi] koipcoBt) i] Bvtria i]pCav. A {jrtj yap eariv i) pr]Btiaa vtto K vpLov. ’Ey iraprl 
to7tw Kal xpovy Trpo<r<ptpctP poi Gvaiav KaBapdv. tin j3a<n\ebs piyas eipt. \eyei 
Ktf/uos, Kal to tivopd pov Bavpaarov iv tois Z0v€<rt (Ai5., xiv.). 
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or a Persian, if he lias the knowledge of God and of His Christ, and keeps 
the everlasting righteous decree?, he is circumcised with the good and useful 
circumcision, and is a friend of God, and rejoices in his gifts and offerings.” 1 
He then quotes the prophecy of Malachi, to (a) justify his doctrine as to the 
universality oE the Gospel, and ( b ) as to God's acceptance of Gentile sacrifices. 
Later on, in the same work, he returns to the Mosaic law, and, having referred 
to the paschal lamb, and to the scapegoat, as types of Christ, he refers to the 
minchah, in these terms : “ The offering of the tine flour, which was prescribed 
to be presented on behalf of those purified from leprosy, was a type of the 
bread of the Eucharist, the celebration of which our Lord Jesus Christ prescribed, 
in remembrance of the suffering which He endured, on behalf of those who are 
purified in soul from all iniquity, in order that we may at the same time thank 
God for having created the world, with all things therein, for the sake of man, 
and for delivering us from the evil in which we were.” The prophecy is then 
repeated, and Justin Martyr adds : “ He then speaks of those Gentiles, namely* 
us, who in every place offer sacrifices to Him, i.e. the bread of the Eucharist, 
and also the cup of the Eucharist.” 2 The well-known passage in the prophecy 
of Zechariah (iii. 4-7) is used to illustrate the change which sinners undergo 
when stripped of the filthy garments of their sins, they become the true high- 
priestly race of God, and so qualified to present sacrifices. “We, who through 
the name of Jesus have believed as one man in God the Maker of all, have been 
stripped, through the name of His First-begotten Son, of the filthy garments, 
i.c. of our sins ; and being vehemently inflamed by the word of His calling, we 
are the true high-priestly race of God, as even God Himself bears witness, saying, 
that in every place among the Gentiles sacrifices are presented to Him well¬ 
pleasing and pure. Now God receives sacrifices from no one but His priests. 
Accordingly, God, anticipating all the sacrifices which we offer through this 
name, and which Jesus the Christ enjoined us to offer, i.e. in the*Eucharist of 
the bread and the cup, and which are presented by Christians in all places 
throughout the world, bears witness that they are well pleasing to Him. . . .” 
Justin again quotes the prophecy, and adds, “ Prayers and giving of thanks, 
when offered by worthy men, are the only perfect and well pleasing sacrifices 
to God. For such alone Christians have undertaken to offer.” 3 When showing 
that Judaism as a religion fell short of the vastness of the prophecy, here-asserts 
its universality as well as the spiritual nature of the sacrifices foretold : “ There 
is not one single race of men, . . . among whom prayers and giving of thanks, 
are not offered through the name of the crucified Jesus.” 4 

We turn now to Irenaeus. In an important chapter, which insists upon the 
imperative necessity of spirituality, as against formal sacrifice, he refers to this 
principle in connection with the Levitical ritual. u God did not seek sacrifices 
and holocausts from them, but faith, and obedience, and righteousness, because 
of their salvation.” Again, he adds, our Lord, “ giving directions to His dis¬ 
ciples to offer to God the firstfruits of His own created things—not as if He 
stood in need of them, but that they might be themselves neither unfruitful nor 


1 Justin Martyr, Bin. Try., c. xxviii, 

2 Ibid., c. xli. 


3 Ibid., c. cxvi., cxvii. 

4 Jbid., c. cxvii. 
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ungrateful — He took that created thing, bread, and gave thanks and said ‘ This 
is My body.’ And the cup likewise, which is part of that creation to which we 
belong, He confessed to be His blood, and taught the new oblation of the new 
covenant; which the Church receiving from the apostles, offers to God through¬ 
out all the world, to Him who gives us as the means of subsistence, the first- 
fruits of His own gifts in the New Testament, concerning which Malachi, 
among the twelve prophets, spake beforehand,” Having quoted the prophecy, 
and referred the “ name ” to our Lord, he says “ the Church makes offerings 
through Jesus Christ,” “ incense is offered to My name, and a pure sacrifice.” 
“ The incense is the prayers of the saints.” 1 “ The oblation of the Church, 

which the Lord gave instructions to be offered throughout all the world is 
accounted with God a pure sacrifice, and is acceptable unto Him, not that He 
needs a sacrifice from us, but that he who offers is himself glorified in what he 
does offer, if his gift be accepted.” The gift shows both honour and affection 
towards the King. And what that gift is he defines clearly. “ We are bound,” 
he observes, “to offer to God the firstfruits of His creation,” He who does so 
is “ accounted grateful.” But all depends upon the spiritual condition of the 
worshipper. “ Sacrifices,” he says, “ do not sanctify a man.” “ It is the con¬ 
science of the offerer that sanctifies the sacrifice when it is pure, and thus 
moves God to accept [the offering] as from a friend,” 2 Referring still to the 
oblation, which he has already described as “ the first-fruits of His creation,” he 
reiterates the importance of faith, of hope, and of love, in the worshipper, when 
“ offering to God the firstfruits of His own created things. And the Church 
alone offers this pure oblation to the Creator, offering to Him, with giving of 
thanks, [the things taken] from His creation.” 3 Irenaeus here refers to certain 
heretical opinions which disqualify those who hold them from presenting an 
oblation which signifies thanksgiving unto God. They must “ either alter their 
opinion, or cease from offering the things just mentioned.” “ Our opinion is 
in accordance with the Eucharist, and the Eucharist in turn establishes our 
opinion. For we offer to Him His own, announcing consistently the fellowship 
and union of flesh and spirit. For as the bread, which is produced from the 
earth, when it receives the invocation of God, is no longer common bread, but 
the Eucharist, consisting of two realities, earthly and heavenly ; so also our 
bodies, when they receive the Eucharist, are no longer corruptible, having the 
hope of the resurrection to eternity. Now we make offering to Him, not as 
though He stood in need of it, but rendering thanks for His gift, and thus 
sanctifying what has been created. . . .” And having then referred to the 
obligation which the precept of the prophecy imposes, he says it is God’s will 
“ that we should offer a gift at the altar, frequently and without intermission,” 
and, he adds, “ the altar is in heaven, for towards that place our prayers and 
oblations are directed.” 4 

The same prophecy appears in the second of the Fragments which are 
attributed to Irenaeus, and which were discovered by Pfaff (1715) in the Royal 
Library at Turin. The disappearance of the MSS. is, on every ground, most 


1 Iren., Adv. liter., iv., c. xvii. 4-6. 

2 Ibid., iv., c. xviii. 1, 3, 


3 Ibid., 4. 

' Ibid., 5, 6. 
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•unfortunate. That Pfaff, who was a strong and learned Lutheran copied from 
the Turin MSS. there is no reason to doubt. But whether these MSS. repre¬ 
sented .the opinions of lrenmus is another and a different question. Nor is it 
unimportant, because the Rev. Wigan Harvey, in his edition of Irena?us (1857), 
•quotes one passage (in Fragment xxxvii.), as asserting the doctrine, not of eon- 
substantiation, but of transubstantiation. If Harvey’s comment on the passage 
be correct, then Irenaeus held two doetrines respecting the Eucharist which are 
in hopeless antagonism, and one of them an anticipation of Tridentine doctrine 
by hundreds of years. The Fragment says, “the Lord instituted a new oblation 
in the new covenant, according to the prophet Malachi.” It then recites the 
prophecy, and defines the offerings therein predicted, as prayer and praise 
(Rom. xii. 1 ; Heb. xiii. 15). “ Those oblations are not according to the law, the 

handwriting of which the Lord took away from the midst by cancelling it ; but 
they are according to the Spirit, for we must worship God ‘ in spirit and in 
truth.’ And therefore the oblation of the Eucharist is not a carnal one, but a 
spiritual; and in this respect it is pure. For we make an oblation to God of 
the bread and the cup of blessing, giving Him thanks in that He has com¬ 
manded the earth to bring forth these fruits for our nourishment. And then, 
when we have perfected the oblation, we invoke the Holy Spirit, that He may 
exhibit this sacrifice, both the bread the body of Christ, and the cup the blood 
of Christ, in order that the receiver of these antitypes may obtain remission of 
sins and life eternal. Those persons, then, who perform these oblations in 
remembrance of the Lord, do not fall in with Jewish views, but, performing the 
service after a spiritual manner, they shall be called sons of wisdom.” 1 In this 


1 The special treatment of the doctrine of the Eucharist is not within the 
scope of these Lectures. But the important work which has recently appeared 
is such that it would hardly be fitting that its statements should be without recog¬ 
nition. The Ministry of the Christian Church (by Charles Gore, M. A., Principal 
of the Pusey House, Oxford) has a vast amount of valuable matter, which is 
stated with such admirable temper, that, in that respect, there is nothing to 
be desired. But there are, as it is most unwelcome to me to state, serious under¬ 
statements of faet, and overstatements of doctrine. This is especiallj- the case 
when the subject now under review is referred to. The author, while admit¬ 
ting the difficulty of dealing exhaustively with “the sense in which the early 
Church believed the Eucharist to be a sacrifice,” remarks that “ the whole lan¬ 
guage of the earliest Church seems most easily interpreted, if we suppose that 
the bread and wine, chosen out of the general offerings of the congregation 
and presented before God as a memorial of Christ’s sacrifice with accompanying 
prayers, were regarded as constituting the thank-offering (Eucharist), or obla¬ 
tions (gifts) of the Church, and as expressive of that relation of sou ship, and 
purity, and freedom of approach to God, which belonged to the Church in virtue 
of her redemption, as being the ‘ high-priestly race ’ ” (p. 227). This falls far 
short of what the literature of the period enables us to state. It contains no 
mention of the oblations as representing God’s mercies to us in creation. On 
this point Irenneus is, of all the second century authorities, the most emphatic. 

35 
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passage, the writer, whoever he was, reiterates the view which Irenaeus un¬ 
doubtedly took of the oblation, in the passages which are quoted above. It 
was a thankoffering for God’s creative mercies. If the author of this Pfaffian 
Fragment was Irenaeus, he was, so far. consistent. But the last sentence seems 
to imply another, and a novel and a much later doctrine. Harvey says- 
^ avrirviros here conveys the idea of identity between the body of Christ and 
the consecrated bread. The two are not co-existent as distinct substances, 


In his view, Christ counselled His disciples to offer to God firstfruits from His 
creatures, that they might not be unfruitful nor ungrateful (B. iv., c. xvii. 5). 
He speaks of the Church making the oblation, “ in fervent love offering the 
firstfruits of His own created things,” “ offering to Him, with giving of thanks, 
the things taken from His creation ” (B. iv., c. xviii. 4). He challenges the right 
of those who refuse to own Christ as the Son of the Creator of the world, to 
offer the oblation. His word causes the wood to yield fruit, the fountains 
to flow, and the earth to yield first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the ear ( Ibid .). And once again, in a later passage, he accentuates the creative 
aspect of the offering. These four references from Irenasus Mr. Gore ignores, 
in the passage in which he proposes to give the sense in which the earliest 
Church believed the Eucharist to be a sacrifice. In that portion of his note, 
Mr. Gore omits, what both Justin and Irenaeus emphasise, viz. : “ those first- 
fruits of the earth of which we present the bread and wine as a sample’’ 
(Vide Rudiments of Theology , Arch. Norris, p. 329). In the Pfaffian Fragment, 
there is a similar reference, which is also omitted bj r Mr. Gore, and this is the 
more remarkable, because Mr. Gore evidently attaches almost fundamental im¬ 
portance to the Fragment. The language therein is, on this point, quite Iremean. 
“ The oblation of the Eucharist is not a carnal one, but a spiritual ; and in this 
respect it is pure. For we make an oblation to God of the bread and the cup of 
blessing, giving Him thanks in that He has commanded the earth to bring forth 
these fruits for our nourishment.” This sentence occurs in the Fragment im¬ 
mediately before a sentence which Mr. Gore has extracted. Yet it is omitted, 
with nearly all the other references, except indeed the author means to include 
them and their teaching in the words “thankoffering (Eucharist) or oblations 
(gifts) of the Church.” If this explanation be inadequate, then Mr. Gore has 
understated his facts. He has, apparently, erred by way of defect. 

But besides this, he has overstated the doctrine, as held in the “ earliest 
Church,” and as gathered from the language employed. “ These gifts,” he says, 
“ were then offered for the consecration of the Holy Spirit.” They became “ no 
longer common bread, but Eucharist, made up of two substances, an earthly and 
an heavenly ; they became to the Church ‘ the Body and Blood of Christ.* 
This response of God to the Church’s invocation, the mingling of heavenly and 
earthly things, gave to the Church’s sacrifice a new power, and brought it into 
essential union with the One Sacrifice, with ‘Jesus, the mediator of the new 
covenant,’ and with ‘the blood of sprinkling.’” Now, no question is raised 
here respecting the absolute silence maintained by the New Testament writers 
as to the place which the Blessed Spirit of God may be pleased to occupy in 
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consub>tantially ; but the bread, through the energy of the word, is the Lord’s 
body.” 

The latter statement is not in accordance with the opinion of Irenmus 
elsewhere. He ‘‘did not think the bread and wine to have become really flesh 
and blood” (Bishop Harold Browne, Art. XXVIII., s. I, p. 689). The theory 
depends upon the meaniug which Harvey assigns to dvriTviros. Does this 
word imply, as Harvey asserts, the identity of the type with that which it 


the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, or the marvellous potentiality He may 
deign to bestow either in it or by it. Upon both points, Holy Scripture is 
suggestively silent. But the question raised by Mr. Gore’s account of “the 
consecration of the gifts by the Holy Ghost ” is of the first order. Where is 
this consecration, to which such miraculous results are attached, implied or 
recognised ? 

Xot in Clement, nor in Hernias, nor in Ignatius, nor in Polycarp, nor in 
Barnabas, nor in the Epistle to Diognctus. Justin shows that prayer was 
offered : ’AW^Xors (f>L\rjpaTL aaTra^bpeda irauadpevoi rwv ebx^v. t7reira tt poafapera 
7rpo€OTu)Ti twv d5e\<pC}v dpros, nai 7 rorrjpiov Voaros Kai Kpaparos. Kai odros Xafi&v 
olvov Kai 86^au rip Uarpi tQv tiXwv 5ia tov ovbparos rod T iou Kai rod UrebpaTos rod 
A ylov avaTrtpTrei (Apol., lxv.). There is no suggestion here of the elements, ra 
8upa . being “offered for the consecration of the Holy Ghost.” In the following 
chapter prayer is also mentioned, ttjv St euxv* Xbyou tou Trap ’ auroO evx<*pi~ 
ar-rjOelaav rpo(pt)v — but here, the reference is probably to the prayer pronounced 
over the elements, in obedience to the example of our Blessed Lord (irap avrov ), 
a very different thing from a prayer, which “offered’’the oblations “ for the 
consecration of the Holy Ghost.” Irenreus is the first writer to refer, in not 
over clear terms, to the invocation. The passage has been already cited, but it 
is not burdensome to give the ipsisxima verba. “ Offerimus cnim ei quai sunt 
ejus, congruenter eommunicationem ct unitatem [al. veritatem] praedicantes 
carnis et spiritus. Quemadmodum enim qui est a terra panis, percipiens [in«] 
vocationem Dei, jam non communis panis est, sed eucharistia ex duabus rebus 
constans. terrena et coelesti; sic et corpora nostra, percipientia eucharistiam, jam 
non sunt eorruptibilia, spem resurrectionis habentia. Offerimus autem ei non 
quasi indigenti, sed gratias agentes donationi ejus, et sanctificantes creaturam ” 
(B. iv., c. xviii. 5, 6). Here the bread is described as “ percipiens invocationem 
Dei.” This is as different from its “consecration by the Holy Ghost” as is 
the prayer which is indicated by Justin Martyr as having been offered, and 
the effect of the “invoeatio Dei,” as described by Irenmus is one thing, and by 
Mr. Gore is another and an entirely different thing. According to Irenseus, 
“ the bread is no longer common bread, but Eucharist, consisting of two 
realities, earthly and heavenly ; so also our bodies, when they receive the 
Eucharist are no longer corruptible, having the hope of the resurrection to 
eternity 

The effect of the invocation, according to Irenams, is thus twofold. It 
affects the elements and it affects the believer. But according to Mr. Gore 
even if we omit the glaring difference there is between the “ invoeatio Dei ” 
and “the consecration of the Holy Ghost”—the effects were such that they 
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typified ? Is the word “ emblem ” as used, even by Irengeus, indicative of 
identity between the picture and the person ? Was Christ, who was the 
dvTiTVTros of Adam, of Abel, of Noah, of Isaac, of Joseph, of Moses, of Joshua, 
identical with each or with all ? Surely not. Each pointed, in some one or more 
aspects to Christ. Christ corresponded to each and to all in these several 
aspects. But as to identity between the type and the antitype, it is excluded 

“gave to the Church’s sacrifice a new power, and brought it into essential union 
with the One Sacrifice, with Jesus, the ‘ mediator of the new covenant,’ aud 
with ‘ the blood of sprinkling.”’ These tremendous issues arc connected with a 
1 ‘consecration of the Holy Ghost” which is never mentioned in Holy Writ ; never 
mentioned in a single patristic writer up to and probably including Irenrens— 
probably, it is said, for the words, as used by Mr. Gore, do occur, and once and 
earliest, in a Fragment -which is attributed to Iremeus (“ then, when we have 
invoked the Holy Spirit,”—the rest of the passage is given above). At the very 
best, the Pfaffian Fragment is not above suspicion. Dr. Salmon describes it as 
“ mysterious,” declines to regard it as rightly placed amongst the works of the 
bishop of Lyons, and while he is ready to concede that it is the work of an 
ancient author, he does “ not believe that that author was Irenaeus.” 1 If 
Irenasus was not the author of the Pfaffian Fragment, there is not, within the 
known literature of the first two centuries, an illustration of the elements being 
“ offered for the consecration of the Holy Ghost.” The phrase is found in the 
Liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions. But this work is not earlier than the 
middle of the fourth century. Even there the Prayer of Consecration has not 
the effects which Mr. Gore declares are wrought upon the elements : “ they 
became to the Church the Body and Blood of Christ : ” Kal KarawipL^s to "Ayiop 
<jov TLvevfMa a rl ttjp dvcriap tclvttjp , ttjp fiaprvpa tcjp Trad^pariop tov Kvplov T yaov, 
6 ttu}$ a,7 ro(pr)Pr) top &prop tovtop crw/ta rod Xpiarov <rov, Kal to voTripiop tovto aIpa 
tov XpicTTov <toG i “ And send down Thy Holy Spirit upon this sacrifice, which 
is the witness of the sufferings of the Lord Jesus, that He may exhibit this 
bread the body of Thy Christ, and this cup the blood of Thy Christ.” 

The same invocation appears in the Liturgies of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, aud 
of St. James ; but no one, who has considered the subject, would ever think of 
regarding these liturgies, which are of the fourth century, as interpreting “ the 
language of the earliest Church.” “ The response of God to the Church’s 
invocation,” as described by Mr. Gore, has no place in the literature of the 
first two centuries. 

“ The new power ” which the Church’s sacrifice is said to have received is 
the power of propitiation : “ It has been brought into essential union with 
the One Sacrifice, with ‘ Jesus, the mediator of the new covenant,’ and with 
* the blood of sprinkling.’ ” But the word of the Blessed Spirit, Whose power 
is said to produce these effects, is in abiding contradiction to the effects which 
He is said to produce. Continuous propitiation is incompatible with complete 
atonement (Heb. X. 2). tovto yap eirol^aep ecpdira £, lavTOP apeueyKas (Heb. vii. 
28). E larfKdep ecpaira^, els ra ayia, altuplap \vrpwaLP evpdpepos (Heb. ix. 12, 28). 

Nor can it be forgotten that sacrificial propitiation is governed by a law 


1 Introduction New Test ., 514. 
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by the principles which govern both. These principles underlie the sacrificial 
laws of the Hebrew economy, as well as its typological system. To maintain 
the identity of the type with the antitype would be destructive of Judaism 
and of Christianity, and it is equally destructive, in a lesser degree, of the teach¬ 
ing of the passage, whether it belongs to Irenaeus or not. The writer evidently 
regards the body of Christ and the blood of Christ as antitypes. Their types 

which the Holy Ghost has revealed in typical elementary typology, in the 
Jewish dispensation, and in antitypical Christological completion in the 
Christian. That law is aiaareKxvcrlas ov yluerai &<p€<n$ (Hcb. ix. 22). If 
it be contended—as it is—that the Eucharist is propitiatory, then it must also 
be admitted that it is governed by the principle upon which propitiation 
depends. Nor do I imagine that Mr. Gore would shrink from this position, 
His statement is clear. “The Church’s sacrifice is . . . brought into connec¬ 
tion with ‘ the blood of sprinkling.’ ” And he tells how. It is by the “response 
of God to the Church’s invocation.'’ To this theory, moreover, Irenaeus is 
committal—how erroneously has already been shown ; but I subjoin another 
passage, which is produced with reluctance, but its production will still further 
discredit the effort which is made to find Roman Catholic doctrine in the 
teachings of Irenaeus. In one place in his first book (c. ix.) he exposes the 
deceitful arts and practices of Marcus, by showing his use of magical rites in 
connection with an imitation of the Eucharist. “ Pretending to consecrate 
cups mixed with wine, and protracting to great length the word of invocation, 
he contrives to give them a purple and reddish colour, so that Charis. who is 
among those who are superior to all things, might be thought to drop her own 
blood into that cup through meaus of his invocation, and that thus those who 
are present should be led to rejoice to taste of that cup, in order that, by so 
doing, the Charis who is set forth by this magician may also flow into them. 
Again, giving mixed cups to the women, he bids them consecrate these in his 
presence. When this has been done, he himself produces another cup of much 
larger size than that which the deluded woman has consecrated, and pouring 
from the smaller one consecrated by the woman into that which has been 
brought forward by himself, he at the same time pronounces these words : 

‘ May that Charis who is before all things, and who transcends all speech and 
knowledge, fill thine inner man, and multiply in thee her own knowledge, by 
sowing the grain of mustard seed in thee as in good soil.’ ” (“ Pro calice enim 

vino mixto fingens se gratias agere, et in multum extendens sermonem invoca¬ 
tions, purpureum et rubicundum apparere facit, ut putetur ea gratia ab iis 
quae sunt super omnia sunm sanguinem stillare in illius calicem per invoca- 
tionem ejus, et valdc concupiscerc praesentes ex illo gustare poculo, ut et in eos 
stillet quae per magum hunc vocatur gratia. Rursus mulieribus dant caliees 
rnixtos, ipsas gratias agere jubet, praesente se : et ubi hoc factum est, ipse alium 
calicem multo majorem quam est ille in quo ilia sedueta eueharistiam faclt 
proferens, et transfundens a minori qui est a muliere cucliaristia factus, in ilium 
qui est ab eo allatus multo majorem, statim dicens ita, Ilia quae est ante omnia 
inexeogitabilis et inenarrabilis gratia, adimpleat tuum intus homincm, multi- 
plicet in te agnitionem suam, inseminans grauurn sinapis in bonam terram.” 1 ren., 
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respectively are bread and wine. He asserts that after the oblation, the Holy 
Spirit is invoked, that He may“ exhibit this sacrifice, the bread the type, and 
the cup the type, of that which they represent, and of which they are emble¬ 
matical, namely, the propitiation of Christ, that those who receive the latter 
may obtain remission of sins and eternal life. With this the last clause agrees. 
The oblations are in remembrance of an absent Lord. The worship is spiritual, 
and thus, if the author of the Fragment be Irenasus, he is consistent : the 
Tridentine doctrine is not here ; the bread is not regarded as the body of Christ, 
and the historic continuity which from the time in which the author of the 
Hidache lived, down to the days of Irenmus, connects the Jewish minchah 
with the Christian sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, is preserved. 

The testimony of Tertullian is not otherwise. He shows the provisional 
character of the Jewish economy. It appeared in their sacrificial system, which 
was localised. He then quotes the prophecy of Malachi, together with some 
phrases from the Psalter. It is of the “ spiritual sacrifices ” God speaks, when 
He says, “ In every place they offer clean sacrifices to My name.” “ Sacrifices 
of praise are pointed to.” 1 In his work against Marcion, he refers in a well- 
known section to the success of the apostles and to their sufferings, as indicated 
by prophecy, and leads up to the numerous intimations of praise, which would 
ascend from the Church. He cites some from the Psalter, and states their 
agreement with the prophecy of Malachi : “ In every place sacrifice shall be 
offered unto My name, and a pure offering ” such,” he adds, “ as the ascrip¬ 
tion of glory, and blessing, and praise, and hymns. Now, inasmuch as all these 
things are found also amongst you, and the sign upon the forehead, and the 
sacraments of the Church, and the offerings of the pure sacrifice, you ought now 
to burst forth, and declare that the spirit of the Creator prophesied of your 
Christ.” 2 Later on, Tertullian again cites Malachi's prediction, and reiterates 


adv. Heeres., lib. i., c. 9.) This passage indicates the general prevalence of the 
invocation in connection with the Eucharist. Its use was parodied by heretical 
impostors. The effect is also parodied. It is twofold : (a) Upon the liquid ; 
(b) upon the recipient. This latter effect is described as purely spiritual, 
having no connection whatever with expiation, or the forgiveness of sins. If 
the Eucharist, as administered in the Church, was propitiatory, how is it that 
the magical impostors,” who imitated the Eucharist, make no mention what¬ 
ever of what is regarded as its essence, and its blessing ? 

The dying cry of the Saviour, rereXearai, is final. Mr. Gore’s theory is a 
painful illustration of the way in which a world may be built upon an hypo¬ 
thesis. That it would be a fair account of the language used on this sacred 
subject in the later centuries, there can be, unhappily, but little doubt. That 
it is a suggestive apology on behalf of some modern theories is equally probable. 
That it is an inaccurate statement of the language of the early, yea, “the 
earliest Church,” is absolutely certain. With regard to the historical and 
devotional literature of that epoch, the author has understated the facts and he 
has overstated the doctrine. 

1 Adv. Jud ., c. v. 

2 Adv . Marc., c. xxii. 
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lais opinion respecting the nature of the oblation. “ In every place a sacritiee 
is offered unto My name, even a pure offering”—“meaning simple prayer from 
a pure conscience.” 1 

The significance of the prophecy and its patristic application are clear. No 
question is raised respecting the correctness of the application. It is, however, 
important to gather from the evidence which has been submitted, the conclusions 
to which it appears to point, carefully remembering the topical and chronological 
range of the evidence. 

The Didaehb indicates the conjunction of the Agape with the celebration 
of the Eucharist; regards the latter as a sacrifice, which, offered by the 
whole congregation, would yet be defiled by any one member of the society 
participating while living at variance with his neighbour. The sacrifice 
required the presence of the bishop and of the deacon (vide otiv, c. xv.). The 
citation of the prophecy shows that the writer considered the sacrifice as 
a thankoffering. 

Justin Martyr, born in Flavia Ncapolis. lived for a considerable time in 
Palestine. He accepted Christianity, resided for some time in Ephesus, finally 
settled in the imperial eity, and suffered martyrdom during the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, about 1 *51, or 1(>3. He considers the flour of the Jewish minchah 
a type of the bread of the Eucharist. The latter is a thankoffering for mercies, 
creative and redemptive. In his opinion, Christians, who are a high-priestly 
race, offer to God “ prayers and praises, the only sacrifices perfect and well¬ 
pleasing to God.” The first Apology contains the following important passage. 
“ For not as ordinary bread and ordinary wine do we receive these, but in the 
manner that Jesus Christ become incarnate by the Word of God, hail, for our 
salvation, both flesh and blood, so have we been taught that the food, which 
has been made a thanksgiving by the word of prayer which He gave us, by 
which food our own flesh and blood are, through transformation nourished, is 
both the flesh and blood of that incarnate Jesus.” - This language is strong, 
but it is involved, and it is, in one essential particular incorrect. Nevertheless 


1 Adv. Marc., iv., c. 1. 

‘ Ou yap u?s KOivbv aprov ov5£ kolvov tt 6p.a raura \afx^arop.€v % a\\' or Tpoirov 5ta 
\6yov Oeou aapKononjOcU Arjcrovs Xpiarbs 6 a&Trjp rpi&v Kal <r&pna Kal alp.a virbp 
(rwT7)pias TjfxCbv ourws Kal rirfu 5t Xo7ou roD Trap’ avrov ei 'txoLp^r-qddaav 

rpo^Vt £i;fjs alpta Kal aapK €s Kara fMTa(3o\r}v Tp£<povrai rjpuou, eVe/Vou tov aapKOTrocrj- 
OtvTos ’I? jaov Kal adpKa Kal aXp.a £5(.baxOflpav drat (Apol.prima Juat. J/., Ixvi.). The 
Incarnation is here said to be 5ia \6yov Oeov. This is incorrect (ride 8t. Matt. i. 
18. 20 ; St. Luke i. 35, etc.) The Third Person of the Holy Trinity is, according to 
Scripture, the Agent by Whom (rapKOTrocrjOds ’Itjctous Xpurros. An inexactness of 
this grave kind is here associated with one of the most involved passages in J ustin 
Martyr, and an involved statement is almost necessarily obscure. It generally 
invites various schools to find within its lines support and sanction. This 
passage illustrates this, and painfully. It has been appealed to by the Recep¬ 
tionist, by the Consubstantialist, and by the Romanist. But not one of the 
three can make the passage say more than Justin Martyr says elsewhere and 
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when very large concessions are made to those who see in this section the germs 
of doctrine which is considered mediaeval, the fact remains, again and again 
repeated, that in the mind of Justin Martyr, the supreme and controlling idea 
of the sacrifice is thanksgiving. 

Irenaeus was born between 120 and 125, but Lipsius ( Die . Chr . Bio.') gives 
130 as the most probable date. Some believe he was a Syrian, others that he 
was a Smyrnean. It is certain that in early life he was acquainted with and 
profoundly impressed by Polycarp. This places him almost in touch with 
apostolic influence, if not of actually under apostolic teaching. He was some 
fifty years old when elected to the episcopate, and he lived to be seventy or 
even eighty years of age, was bishop of Lyons, in France, during the last quarter 
of the second century. According to him, the Eucharist is the oblation of the- 
new covenant. It is a thankoffering to Almighty God, for His bounties in 
creation, and although he seems, in one passage, to recognise “the heavenly”’ 
side of the Eucharist, and the body of the recipient as no longer corruptible, 
yet, like Justin Martyr, the governing idea of the sacrifice is thanksgiving. 

Tertullian was born in Carthage. The year of his birth and of his death 
are alike uncertain. The generally accepted dates are between 150-160 and 
220-240. His writings, brilliant, voluminous, instructive, reveal the state of 
Roman Africa before and after it surrendered to Christ. On the point under 
review, his opinion is especially significant, because he was, by nature and by 
circumstance, a controversialist. He, with the author of the Didach6, with 


here, viz. the Eucharist is a sacrifice of thanksgiving. And if a useful canon of 
interpretation be allowed, viz. to explain the obscure portions of an author 
by such portions as are clear, the eucharistic nature of the sacrifice will be 
clearer still. In another work ( Dia . c. Trypho , c. Ixx.), he refers to the well- 
known words of Isaiah, in which the security and the support of the believer 
are predicted: “ bread shall be given him ; his waters shall be sure ” (Isa. xxx^ 
16). “ Now,” says Justin, “ it is evident that in this prophecy allusion is made 

to the bread which our Christ gave us to do in remembrance (-Troieiv els avapvq<nv) 
of His being made flesh in behalf of those who believe in Him, for whom also 
He suffered ; and to the cup which He gave us to do in remembrance of Hi& 
own blood, with giving of thanks.” In another section of the same work 
(c. cxvii., quoted above), Justin Martyr declares emphatically, because he 
speaks exclusively, “ that prayers and giving of thanks, when offered by worthy 
men, are the only sacrifices perfect and well-pleasing to God. Such alone 
Christians have undertaken to offer (7roie»'), and in the remembrance made by 
their food, both solid and liquid, in which the suffering of the Son of God, which 
He endured, is brought to remembrance.” 

The verb Troielv presents an opportunity for indicating another instance of 
“ the free use of unproved assumptions ” by Mr. Gore. He says : “ The consent 
of the Church in regarding the Eucharist as a sacrifice appears to fix the 
meaning of Christ’s words of institution ” (p. 227 n.). It would be instructive 
to know where this “ consent ” is to be found, but this question is not by any 
means as important as the nature of the “ sacrifice in the Eucharist ” to which 
the Church is said to “ consent.” If it be propitiatory, then the evidence of 
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Justin Martyr, with Ircnmus, cites Malachi’s prediction as pointing to the 
Eucharist. With him the pure offering is “ simple prayer from a pure 
conscience.” 

It thus appears that for more than two centuries, and in places as wide apart 
as Asia Minor, Rome, Lyons, Ephesus, and Carthage, the prophecy of Malachi 
was considered to refer to the sacrifice, Christian, universal, spiritual, of prayer 
and of thanksgiving. 

It was cited by the author of the Didache, by Justin Martyr, by Irenaeus, by 
Tertulliau, in connection with the Eucharist. 

The Eucharist was considered by Justin Martyr, by Iremeus, by Tertullian, 
a3 a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving—Justin Martyr and Ircnajus connecting 
it emphatically with God’s mercies to mankind in creation. 

Ignatius, in his letter to the Smyrncans (vi.), uses language which appears to 
imply “ that the Eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ which suffered 
for our sins.” Bishop Lightfoot interprets this by the figurist theory, which 
has the support of Tertullian : “ Hoc est corpus meuni : id est figura mei 
corporis.” There are expressions equally strong in lrenreus. They appear to 
recognise, in the elements, a “ heavenly reality,” yet he is emphatic in asserting 
that all depends upon the spiritual condition of the individual. “ It is the 
conscience of the offerer that sanctifies the sacrifice.” But there is not, in all 
the literature of the first two centuries, a single expression, which implies, or 
which states that the sacrifice of the Eucharist is propitiatory. 

Justin Martyr teaches that sinners came to Christ for life. Believers came 


he first two centnries proves that of that view the Church was unconscious. 
If it be eucharistic, an offering of praise and thanksgiving, then Mr. Gore’s 
apparent contention as to the‘‘consent of the Church ” is not proved. But, 
further, to sustain his assumption about the propitiatory value of the Eucharist, 
which is implied in the earlier part of the note, as the “ consent of the Church,” 
he appeals to two passages in Justin Martyr in which iroteiv ( Dial. c. Tri/p ho, 
41, 70) occurs, in which it may be rendered “to offer;” and, it is added, 
“ this use of the word is common in the LXX. without any qualification.” The 
late Dr. Hamilton, Bishop of Salisbury, was, so far as I know, the first Anglican 
prelate who made this discovery, and who endeavoured to justify his opinion 
by appealing to the Septuagintal use of Troieiv, to prove that toOto 7 roteire means 
“sacrifice (or ‘offer’) this.” Two questions arc raised by this plea; (a) the 
meaning of the word in Justin Martyr ;.and (&) in the Septuagint. If Justin 
Martyr considered the sacrament to be propitiatory, and if he regarded iroitiv 
as equivalent to “sacrifice,” he would, probably, have described the officiant 
by the usual sacrificial designation, iepevs. But he does not so describe him. 
He gives us information, clear and even detailed, about the sacrament (vide 
Apol. 1, c. 66-7). But the official who would be described by Mr. Gore as 
6 lepev s, Justin Martyr describes as rip irpotcrTUTi tCov doeX^wt', and he so 
describes him, in connection with the weekly worship of the Christians, and 
with the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, four times over, in a comparatively 
brief statement. If Justin Martyr regarded 7 roieiv as equivalent to sacrifice ; and 
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to the Eucharist with life. The unregenerate, the unpardoned, the inconsistent, 
were warned away from the Heavenly feast. “This food is called among us 
thanksgiving, of which no one is allowed to partake but the man who believes 
that the things which we teach are true, and who has been washed with the 
washing that is for the remission of sins, and unto regeneration, and who is so 
living as Christ has enjoined.” 1 With this, contrast the following startling 
pronouncement : “ In the Church, communion with God—oneness "with God— 
was believed to depend upon a simple act, possible to the most ignorant. ‘ Take 
eat, this is My body.’ ‘ He that eateth My flesh dwelleth in Me, and I in 
him.’” (Gore’s Christian Ministry, p. 79, n.) The author has omitted to 
mention our Blessed Lord’s exegesis. “ It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the 
flesh profiteth nothing ; the words that I speak unto you are spirit and are 
life.” 2 Nor has he observed the grave difficulty which his' interpretation of 
these words creates and intensifies. If our Lord meant what Mr. Gore represents 
as the doctrine of the Church, then He asked the people of Capernaum to do an 

if he further regarded the sacrifice as expiatory, his description of the “ priest ” 
as the “ president of the brethren ” is a flagrant irregularity, almost as 
irreverent as a phrase which was applied by the author of “ Ecce Homo” to 
the sacrament itself. But the title is not irreverent, and it can seem so only 
to those who force a meaning into ttolcip, which Justin Martyr’s writings do 
not sustain. But ( b ) we are further assured that “this use of the word is 
common in LXX. without any qualification.” Tloielv is used in two general 
senses, to make and to do. It occurs some twelve times in the first chapter 
of Genesis, in the former sense. It occurs in the third chapter (vv. 13, 14) in 
the latter sense : as well as in the tenth verse of the fourth chapter. But the 
verb 7 Toieiv occurs some 2,400 times in the Septuagint, and Trommius quotes 
2,260 verses in which the word has either of the senses here given. He gives 
one verse in which it has the meaning “to offer,” or “to sacrifice”:—Kcu pup 
Xd/Sere ewra pidaxovs ical iirra Kpious, sal TropetiOr)T€ 7 rpos top 7ra?5d /jlov ’Iw/3‘ sal 
TTou'jacis Kap-mofia 7 rspl vpi&v —“ Take unto you now seven bullocks and seven 
rams, and go to my servant Job, and offer up for yourselves a burnt-offering ” 
(Job xlii. 8). But here it would be quite as correct to say “ make ” as “ offer ; ” 
and the same rendering may be given, in accordance with one of the two 
general senses of the word, to the passages in which the word noieip occurs 
in the Septuagint, and where it is rendered by “offer” or some cognate term. 
Thus, Trommius gives 2,260 verses in which the word is rendered “ to make ” 
or “ to do ; ” and we are assured that, in the Septuagint, “ to offer ” is its 
“ common ” meaning! The New Testament is not appealed to. There the 
word occurs over 500 times. There is not an instance in which it is rendered 
“ to sacrifice.” 

1 Kdl 7) Tpo<p7] avri) KaXeiTcu 7T dp* 7)puv ed^aptOTta, otidevl &\\(p p.eTaax e ^ v 
idTiv, t) rip TriarebovTi d\7)drj etvdi tcl oedidaypL&a v<f> 7 ][jl&p, Kdl \owdpLtv<p to inrep 
d<pt(jeo)$ afjLdpTi&v Kdl els dpay£pp7)aip \ovTpbv Kdl oVtios ftiovvTi u)s 6 XpiOTbs irdpt- 
SuKev {Just. J/., prim. Apol., lxvi.), 

2 rb.TTvevfJid idTi Tb faoiroiovv, ^ crd/>| ovk co 0e\e? ovbiv. Ta pyjpLdTd & \e\d\7)Kd 

vpiXv 7 Tvevfiu e<m Kdl fai) eaTiv (St. John vi. 63), 
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impossibility, and He made the possession of eternal life depend upon (i a simple 
act,” which was impossible. For there was then no Eucharist of which to 
partake. 


Inspired Anticipations of Modern Science. 

The line of argument suggested above abounds with interest, information, 
and evidence. It was well worked out by the late Professor Gaussen, of Geneva 
in his admirable volume Theopneuxtiu, and it is amongst the most powerful 
contributions which can be made to the cumulative argument for the inspira¬ 
tion of the Holy Scripture. A few illustrations will show this. In Gen, i. 9, 
we have the Divine order, " Let the waters under the heavens be gathered to¬ 
gether unto one place.” In the Psalter, the ever present volition of God with 
regard to aqueous order is thus represented : “ He gathereth the waters of the 
sea together as an heap” (Ps.-xxxiii. 7). The physical doctrine of both passages 
is the final oneness of all the oceans. This announcement was made, and 
was recorded by Moses. It lay in the leaves of the Pentateuch, unchallenged 
by inquiry, unproved by exploration, and possibly unstudied by piety, for 
over three thousand years. Magellan (1519-22) first circumnavigated the earth 
This demonstrated in the sixteenth century the doctrine which had been re¬ 
vealed to Moses, and which had been in the possession of the Jews over thirty 
centuries before. The world then first knew “ that the waters under the heaven 
were gathered together into one place.” Had the discovery been made anterior 
to Magellan, it is incredible the fact would have been lost. And to the inquiry, 
How did Moses acquire it I There can be, I believe, but one reply. 

The achievement of the Portuguese navigator is associated with another 
scientific doctrine, viz., the sphericity of the globe. This is stated in Scripture. 
“ He that sitteth upon the circle of the earth ” (Isa. xl. 22). But this truth 
was not held in either the east or west. In both the earth was believed to be a 
plane. Thales of Miletus (b.c. 63(5) taught the globular form of the earth, and 
Pythagoras—whose “ life is shrouded in the dim magnificence of legends,” and 
is, moreover, associated with mathematics, miracles, and music—holds the same 
truth. But how far it was from being accepted, some of the most humiliating 
histories of ecelesiaticism abundantly prove (vide Gaussen, pp. 252-255, and on 
another subject, which aroused equal opposition even unto blood, see Lect. xiv. 
“ Scientific arguments for the earth’s motion,” in Dr. Salmon's Infallibility of 
the Churelt). It was established when Magellan sailed round the world. 

Again, the Scriptures .imply the innumerability of the stars (Gen. xv. 5), 
and teach that God alone can tell their number (Ps. cxlvii. 4). The catalogue 
of Hipparchus (160-125 B.c.) gives 1,022 (Pouchet, p. 514). “ In both hemi¬ 

spheres taken together, the most practised eyes are incapable of discovering more 
than 5,000 ; whilst before the invention of the telescope a man could not see, 
even in the finest night, more than a thousand ” (Gaussen, p. 268). But 
from the days of Galileo until now, men have so improved the telescope that 
the vault of heaven “ is found, according to M. Struve, to contain more than 
20,000,000 stars,” and Lord Posse’s marvellous instrument has proved that what 
used to be considered nebula? are now dense swarms of stars, which are indeed 
innumerable, as God’s early announcement to Abraham implied, and as llis 
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word, recorded in the Psalter, clearly taught. These arc three simple illustrations 
of a great truth. 

Many additions to these, no less conclusive, might be made. A notable one is 
suggested by Col. ii. 19, 20. Bishop Lightfoot’s exegesis is most interesting. He 
refers to the theories of Aristotle, of Galen, of Hippocrates, and examines the 
sacred text in the light of both ancient and modern physiology, the discoveries 
of which have “ invested the Apostle’s language with far greater distinctness 
and force than it can have worn to his own contemporaries. Any exposition of 
the nervous system more especially reads like a commentary on his image 
of the relations between the body and the head. At every turn we meet with 
some fresh illustration which kindles with it a flood of light.” Bishop Light- 
foot then shows how ancient scientific speculation was feeling after those 
physiological truths, which the image of the Pauline text involved. He thus 
concludes: “ Bearing in mind all this diversity of opinion among ancient 

physiologists, we cannot fail to be struck in the text, not only with the correct¬ 
ness of the image, but also with the propriety of the terms ; and we are forci¬ 
bly reminded that among the Apostle’s most intimate companions at this time 
was one whom he calls ‘ the beloved physician.’ ” The Bible has both antici¬ 
pated modern science, and accurately described its accepted conclusions. The 
importance of this, as an argument for its supernatural origin, will appear, if 
we compare these scriptural forecasts of scientific progress, covering hundreds 
of years, with other utterances, not of unbelievers, but of devout men, who 
occupied a prominent position in the Church. Clement of Rome, in a passage of 
great beauty, dwells upon the order and the obedience of creation, and having 
referred to the “ heavens as moved by His direction,” and “ day and night,” and 
“ the sun and the moon and the dancing stars” as obedient to the Divine decree. 
He then speaks of “ the ocean which is impassable for men.” (’(htecu'ds avdpCmois 
a-irtpavros, ical oi p.er' ai )rbv kogploi rat? avrah ray ah rod deaTrorov dievdivovTac, 
1 Clem. Rom. ad Cor., xx.). If Clement meant what his words appear to imply, 
he had no idea of a time ever coming when, through scientific progress, the 
ocean would be passable to men. Such agnosticism is quite compatible with 
orthodoxy. It would not be compatible with a claim to inspiration. Lactantius 
may also be referred to in this connection. He is scandalised by the imagina¬ 
tion of the antipodes, and of the sphericity of the globe. “ How is it,” he 
inquires, “ with those who imagine that there are antipodes opposite to our 
footsteps ? Do they say anything to the purpose ? Or is there anyone so sense¬ 
less as to believe that there are men whose footsteps are higher than their 
heads ? or that the things which with us are in a recumbent position with them 
hang in an inverted direction ? that the crops and trees grow downwards ? 
that the rains, and snow, and hail fall upwards to the earth ? He then refers to 
the rotundity of the earth as accounting for the “ invention of those suspended 
antipodes,” and says, “lam at a loss what to say respecting those who, when 
they have once erred, consistently persevere in their folly, and defend one vain 
thing by another.” 
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